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Sometimes its better not to climb a pole. 
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A great new camera takes 
the guesswork 
out of fine photography! 


(New Honeywell Pentax Spotmatic camera measures light precisely for perfectly exposed pictures) 


Everybody’s got at least one friend who is 
something of a hot-shot with a camera. 

Chances are he dazzles you with a whole 
roomful of equipment. And he probably 
goes through some sort of black-magic 
mental contortions and dial twisting every 
time he takes a shot. But you've got to 
admit that his perfectly exposed pictures 
make yours look pretty drab. 

Well, fret no longer, friend. You're just 
one easy step from joining the photo- 
graphic elite. 


A magnificent new camera is the answer. 
It’s a camera that is simplicity itself to 
operate. Yet it will never fail to delight 
you with what it (and you) can do... be- 
cause it has a wealth of professional know- 
how built right in. It’s called the Honeywell 
Pentax Spotmatic. 

Pentax cameras, with their superb op- 
tics and brilliant engineering, have long 
been a favorite of photo hobbyists every- 
where, But now the Spotmatic opens up 
the world of fine photography to every 
camera fan who can trip a shutter, 


The secret is a revolutionary through- 
the-lens exposure meter system that is both 





through over- or underexposure. 

It guides you infallibly, within the limits 
of film and available light, from the sim- 
plest situations to the most difficult and 
challenging conditions: severe backlight- 
ing, extreme telephoto, high contrast, low 
light levels, wild filters, ultra-closeups. And 
it does it all automatically. 


You also save time and film because you 
can forget about taking extra shots “just 
to make sure.”’ You are sure on every pic- 
ture. You are sure of a quality of results 
simply unattainable by 98%, of the cam- 
eras in use today, “automatic” or not! 


Here’s how it works. The Spotmatic’s 
unique cadmium sulfide meter measures 
the light coming through the faking aper- 
ture of the lens. It reads the light from the 
in-focus image on the ground glass, which 
corresponds exactly to the image at the 
film plane. (There are cameras, selling for 
up to $500, which read the image formed 
by the lens at full aperture. But these 
cameras merely estimate the light for the 
actual f/stop you'll be using and are only 
approximate when compared to the preci- 
sion of the Spotmatic.) 





window of the shutter speed dial, auto- 
matically calibrating the exposure system. 
Then you set your shutter speed, focus 
and flip the meter switch to the “on” posi- 
tion. By turning the diaphragm ring, the 
meter needle you'll see in the view-finder 
is centered and you're set to shoot. With- 
out removing your eye from the view-finder 
(and without engaging in digital contor- 
tions), you have made a perfectly exposed 
picture. It’s that simple! 


Today, the Spotmatic towers over every 
other 35mm single-lens reflex camera. It 
costs $249.50 with 55mm f/1.8 lens, or 
$289.50 with optional 50mm f/1.4 lens. It 
is, without a doubt, one of the four or five 
finest cameras in the world. 

Who says so? The pros and the dyed-in- 
the-wool amateurs who started snapping 
up Spotmatics faster than we could de- 
liver them. 

But we were happy to adjust the supply 
rate. And now your nearest Honeywell 
Pentax dealer will be glad to explain why 
he’s so excited about this remarkable new 
camera, Or, for more of the details first, 
just send us the coupon below. 
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You can be carefree 
about your 
electric service 
when if comes 
from us. 


The electric company people 


—the folks at your investor-owned electric light and power companies, 
working all the time to make sure you'll have all the 


reliable electric service you'll ever want, now and in the future. 
* Names of sponsoring companies avail le through this magozine. 


After coffee... 
enjoy Benedictine 


Ys 
(Wice) 


wew vor«)t LET THIS SEAL BE YOUR GUIDE TO QUALITY, 86 PROOF 


éenédictine 


La Grande Liqueur Francaise 


Nothing so flatters your guests 
as serving them Benedictine. 
For there is only one 
Benedictine—the noble 
after-dinner liqueur made 

for over 400 years at 

Fecamp, France—the world’s 
most distinguished liqueur 
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Moving up? Go North American...it costs no more. 


To you, moving up means a promotion, a new opportunity to bring you and your family new horizons of 
happiness and success. A new home. New friends. New places to go and see. Nicer things. Make one 


of them North American . . . it costs no more. ™@ We pride ourselves on being specialists in tak 
ing care of people who are moving up... successful people like yourself. We give those 
near and dear possessions of yours the gentle care that they deserve. We know that the 
value of some items can only be measured in memories but then, that makes them price- 


less, doesn’t it? m@ Start moving up by calling your North American agent. He's listed in the 
Yellow Pages. Then, when the North American van arrives at your new home, the neighbors 
aalls kae vou'en ahve WORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 


w Ask about our new budget plan moving The GENTLEmen Of The Moving Industry 
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When you bring the beauty 
of stereo into your home... 


why not get the best 





Before you buy any stereo, be sure to listen to speakers (two giant 15” woofers, two exponen- 
the natural sound of new 1967 Zenith Stereo. _ tial treble horns, and four triaxially mounted 
A totally solid state amplifier develc 320 cone-type tweeters) enclosed in a full-width 
watts of peak music power to bring you true-to- completely sealed sound chamber—creating a 
life sound reproduction at all ranges. A Zenith wall of natural sound! 
“M/AM, Stereo FM Tuner brings you new And because the skilled hands of professional 
heights of selectivity cabinet makers have fashioned the world’s most 
And the famous Zenith beautiful stereo cabinetry from select veneers 
Micro-Touch® 2G Tone and hardwood solids—new Zenith Stereo looks 
Arm makes it impossible as good as it sounds. You'll find a complete selec- 
for you to accidentally tion of Zenith Stereo in many fine furniture 
ruin a record styles at your dealer’s now 


It’s all channeled to Featured above, the Milano, Italian Provincial styling, 
> Teni P Model X962H. Lower left, the La Boheme, Country 
ight Zenit 1a : 
one h gt ali ty French styling, Model X954H 
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” The quality goes in 
‘ore the name goes on™ 


CUT YOUR 


BEARINGS 
INVENTOR 





and reduce 
possession costs up to 37% 


To date, Bearings, Inc., has helped convince 86,987 companies that holding big inventories of replacement 
bearings not only ties up large amounts of capital, but increases costs for property taxes, procurement, 
obsolescence and warehousing. These “possession costs'’ alone ranged from 17% to 37% of their bearings 
inventory value every year! Our proposition is simple. We will stock the right bearing for every piece of 
equipment in your plant and rush it to you when the need arises. This service, plus many others in bear- 
ing technology, is absolutely free of any charge. Bearings, Inc. stocks original equipment bearings of all 
major manufacturers in 94 regional offices located in the prime industrial cities of 21 states. Try us. You 


have nothing to lose but a high-cost, profit-robber bearings inventory. It’s worth a call today. 


BEARINGS, INC. | 


BEARINGS, Inc. erengarrie oat pomp biomes fe Ohio oe 
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Who in Chicago talks merchandising like a retailer? 


A retailers banker at The First. 


or mail order business, for example, as well as they 


That's why the nation’s leading retailers come to 
The First National Bank of Chicago. Here they can 
discuss the financial ins and outs of retailing with 
our bankers, Bob Heymann, Nelson Kramer and 
their associates. 

No other bank in Chicago offers you bankers 
like these, who specialize in your industry. Whose 
business it is to know your business. Who know 


the financial complexities of the department store 








know banking. 

This distinctive banking service is available to 
all industries. At The First, our unusual divisional 
organization puts industry-oriented specialists at 
your disposal to discuss your financial problems 
with you in the language of your industry. 

For the kind of specialized banking you want, 


talk to your kind of banker at The First. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago and the nation since 1863 + Chicago, Illinois 60690 
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The new MGB/GT 
can help save 
your marriage. 


Read why. 










A CAR THAT UNDERSTANDS A MAN. When 
things get sticky at home, the 
MGB/GT lets you get away 
from it all. With its 1798 
cc. dual carb engine, race- 
proved suspension and 
quick steering, the car obeys 
your slightest command. 
And returns you to your 
helpmate in better spirits. 



























KNOWS HOW 
TO FLATTER YOUR 
BETTER HALF. On 
the days you have to take 
the “‘other'’ car, you'll get no 
arguments from your bride. The 
GT responds to her every whim on 
the way to the supermarket and is 
roomy enough for a week and a half's gro- } 
ceries. Easy loader, too. The trunk lid swings | 


COMFORT- 
ABLE AT THE up and stays put...look, Ma, no hands. 
MOST DRESSED UP : 


AFFAIRS. If you can't lick 
the Saturday night dance 
scene, make it with a flair in the 
MGB /GT. You won't get any ‘‘Honey, it'll 
muss my hair"’ jazz on the way. Nor have your 
ears bent back by road and wind noises...so break 
down and try a few sweet nothings in the hush. 


ROOM FOR THE CHILDREN. When you feel like 
succumbing to the togetherness bit, indulge . 
yourself. The MGB/GT lets you have a real — 
sports car...and a family. It has a back plenty pap il 
big enough for the kids but not big enough for 4 , 
j DESIGNED FORA 

mothers-in-law. Clever? TAMILY BUDGET. O05 a 
No family arguments 
about price with the GT. 
Just $3,095* at your MG/Austin 
Healey dealer for this latest example of MG engineer- 
ing and style. Rather modest when you look at the price 
of other GT's...or the costs of separate vacations. 









THE BRITISH MOTOR CORP HAMBRO, INC., DEPT. T 24 GRAND AVENUE, RIDGEFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


“EAST COAST P.0.€. FOR OVERSEAS DELIVERY AND OTHER INFORMATION, WRITE 
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When you're makinga light tasting whiskey that’s 
a real whiskey, there’s no room for error 

So we check every barrel of whiskey. Take those 
in the picture. 

We rejected them. 

When we put them away 6 years ago, we had 
every reason to think they'd turn out just right. We 


had used the finest grains. Carefully selected the 
yeast. Made our own barrels. 

Even then, something went wrong. Maybe a hid- 
den knot in one of the staves, or who knows what 

It’s not that the whiskey isn’t good; it just isn’t 
good enough 

Not for the new light taste of Four Roses. 


You start 
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The world’s oldest “flight uniform’ 

The kimono of your JAL hostess is as ageless as 

Japanese hospitality. Yet it reflects her individuality— 

she chose the pattern herself. It was her graduation gown 
at the select “finishing school” for JAL hostesses. 


sets the mood for your silken flight 

The kimono—one of the most feminine of garments— 
is part of a classic tradition of Japan. A tradition 

that holds beauty and grace to be a part of 

perfect service...as you discover during your flight. 


on the worldwide airline of Japan 

Notice the graceful way she pours a tiny cup of warmed sake. 
And offers tsumami mono appetizers before JAL’s 

superb Continental cuisine. As she attends every wish you 
experience 1,200 years in the art of pleasing others. 





ow 
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ENJOY THE SPECIAL CHARM OF JAL on a splendid choice of independent and group 
tours to the Orient, Pacific and ‘Round the World. Choose from 20 flights a week, 
California via Hawaii to Tokyo. (Take advantage of JAL’s special rates when you travel 
in the Orient’s festive winter season.) Continue on JAL throughout the Middle East 
and Europe. Ask your travel agent for information. 


YAPAN AIR LINES 


the worldwide airline of Japan 
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Data-Phone service makes sure 





Wc 


this truck gets pit-stop action at every terminal 


(That's why 


r fhe 








Mr. Harry Couts, Office Manager for the Oakland 
Terminal of Los Angeles-Seattie Motor Express, Inc., 
shrinks trucks and their contents to data holes 
punched in paper tape. 


Data-Phone* service then speeds this information 
over regular telephone lines at regular phone rates to 
the terminals on the trucks’ routes. 





Each terminal knows what to expect far in advance; 


ATzT®@ 


Harry Couts is smiling ) 





can give pit-stop action on arrival. Bills of lading will 
be ready. Unloading crews will be waiting. 


All to keep trucks rolling. Because rolling trucks 
are profitable trucks. 


Saving time and keeping things moving are two 
things Data-Phone service does best for trucking oper- 
ations and all types of businesses. 

When you think of data communications, think of us. 


Service mark of the Bel! System 


Bell System 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 





Borden’s Camembert. 
Beneath the creamy-white crust 


of this soft, ripened cheese is a pale 

yellow, tangy-light interior—second to 

none! We challenge even the French, 

who invented it, to come up with a better 
membert. En garde, messieurs! Choose 

your own crackers, and we'll meet 

you at sundown. You bring the aperitifs; 


we’ll bring some apple slices 
and the Borden’s Camembert. 


r're® 


America’s best premt 






Meier's Ohio State premium wines are available 
in fine wine shops and retail stores throughout 
most of the United States, but you may have 
difficulty locating a few bottles in your city, as 
the supply is always limited 

We hope you will keep trying 

Did you know that 97 out of 100 people don't 
know that Ohio produces wines? Yet, Cincinnati 
s the birthplace of American champagne and 
today, Meier's at Silverton, operates a huge, mod 
ern winery. Meier's wines are produced from pre 
mium grape 





own in Meier's own Isle St. George 
Lake Erie regions, and in the Ohio 


Valley vineyards 


MEIER’S WINE CELLARS, INC, « 


neyards 





um wines come from 


If you would like to have our latest “Gourmet 
compiled by our wine 


master and containing several recipes from the 


Selection of Recipes 


world-famous Prunier Restaurants of London and 


Paris, please send this coupon to us today-—— 

ieee Se ee ae “a 
I Name 
| aadress 
| City | 
I state Zip Code | 
LT ' 
Dept. T * Silverton, Ohio 45236 


TIME LISTINGS 
TELEVISION 


Wednesday, November 9 

BATMAN (ABC, 7:30-8 p.m.) Movie 
Director Otto Preminger briefly reverts to 
acting in the guest role of Mr. Freeze, 
threatening to cool everybody in Gotham 
City unless they ante up $1 billion in 
antifreeze 

BOB HOPE PRESENTS THE CHRYSLER THEA- 
TER (NBC, 9-10 p.m.). When a song 
writer (Peter Falk) hits it big and a so- 
ciety girl (Janet Leigh) just as suddenly 
runs into hard times, their mutual tax 
man recommends a merger for the best 
tax break. The momentous question: will 
their compatibility extend beyond IRS 
Form 1040? 

THE MAN WHO NEVER WAS (ABC, 9-9:30 
p.m.). Actor Robert Lansing’s real wife, 
Emily McLaughlin, drops in for a guest 
bit of spy spoofing in “Pay Now, Pray 
Later.” 

CLOWN ALLEY (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). Red 
Skelton & Co. in a special tribute to the 
circus funnymen. With Jackie Coogan, 
Audrey Meadows, Robert Merrill, Vincent 
Price, Martha Raye, Cesar Romero, Aman- 
da Blake and Bobby Rydell 

ABC STAGE 67 (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). A city 
dweller’s nightmare becomes reality in 
2067, when the U.S. population tops | bil 
lion, and it takes three weeks to travel the 
traffic-jammed four miles from New York 
City’s Battery Park to Times Square. (Ac 
tually, a lot of New Yorkers feel that 2067 
is here already.) Caught in “The People 
Trap” are Stuart Whitman, Vera Miles, 
Connie Stevens and Lee Grant 





Thursday, November 10 

JERICHO (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.) The 
grass is always greener on the other side of 
the tube, so Singer Vic Damone crosses 
over to play a paisano partisan who helps 
the Allied agents on the Jericho team 

BEWITCHED (ABC, 9-9:30 p.m.). Those 
unconvinced by official stories about what 
caused the great East Coast blackout last 
vear now have an occult explanation in 
“The Short Happy Circuit of Aunt Clara.” 

THE CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIES (CBS, 
9-11:45 p.m.). High politics in Allen 
Drury’s Advise and Consent (1962) with 
Henry. Fonda, Charles Laughton, Don 
Murray, Walter Pidgeon, Peter Lawford 
and Gene Tierney 


Friday, November 11 

THE CBS FRIDAY NIGHT MOVIES (CBS, 
9-11:15 p.m.). In Major Dundee (1965), 
Charlton Heston as a Union officer and 
Richard Harris as a Confederate prisoner 
join forces to defeat a marauding Apache 
chief 

HALLMARK HALL OF FAME (NBC, 9:30-11 
p.m.). Peter Ustinov, Geraldine Page and 
Anthony Quayle going Barefoot in Athens 
and having a rough time of it as Socrates 
(Ustinov) is ordered to stand trial for cor- 
rupting the thoughts of Athenian youth 
Hemlock for those who miss It 


Saturday, November 12 
ABC’S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 
§-6:30 p.m.), The National “S00” Stock 
Car championship, Charlotte, N.C.; the 
World Lumberjack championships, Hay- 


All times E.S.1T 
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this new Apeco copymaker is so low 
cost, even the smallest businesses 
can afford to buy it. 





———————S 
copying jobs 
Both copy pages from bound books. a 
Both copy 3-dimensional objects. 

Both make dry electrostatic copies 

of anything. In addition, the new Apeco 
Super-Stat plugs in anywhere, fits on any desk 
and can reduce copy cost 20% to 50%. 


To. APECO: 
| SUPER-STAT_ 


APECO 
2100 West Dempster Street 
Evanston, Illinois 60204 





Available in a variety 
of wood grained 
front panels to 
match the decor of 
any office 









Send for new FREE book Today! ; Rush me FREE book on the Apeco Super-Stat 


Company —_ —— 


| Your Name Title_ 





Address — = 





wen gts, AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPA 
APE Oo A N TOCO V ANY , 
2100 WEST DEMPSTER STREET EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 60204) ih ine —_ ae 














FRIGIDAIRE ANNOUNCES 7 NEW 
WORK-SAVERS - WATER-SAVERS 
HAND- SAVERS - TIME-SAVERS 
HEALTH-SAVERS - FROWN-SAVERS 


they're the all-new Sure 


mobile dishwashers 


convertible 
front-loading 
Dishmobiles 


convenient 
top-loading 
mobile models 


Model DW-ITL, shown in Honey Beige. Also available in Snowcrest White. 


7 new dishwashers, sized and priced to fit your needs and budget! 


They're WORK-SAVERS because exclusive Super- 
Surge Washing Action in every model really scours 
dishes clean with torrents of hot water. 
WATER-SAVERS because they use less water in 
one automatic washing than you would doing 
dishes by hand three times a day. 
HAND-SAVERS because you won't be up to your 
pretty red knuckles in harsh, soapy dishwashing 
water any more. 

TIME-SAVERS because you just roll the dish- 
washer to the sink, load the dishes, hook it up, 
turn it on. No pre-rinsing at all. 








Model DW-CIML, shown in 2-tone Tahitian Green, Available in other colors. 


HEALTH-SAVERS because the hotter water in a 
Super-Surge Dishwasher gets dishes a lot cleaner 
than hand washing. Nice for families! 


FROWN-SAVERS because they carry our new, 
exclusive 5-year Warranty and Protection Plan: 
1-year Warranty for repair of any defect without 
charge, plus a 4-year Protection Plan (parts only) 
for furnishing replacement for any defective part 
in motor, pump, or water circulating system. 


So save yourself for nicer things. Move up to 
the Super-Surge Dishwasher just right for you. 
Your Frigidaire Dealer has 'em. Your move. 


move up to SSunce Dishwashing this Christmas Gm | FRIGIDAIRE 











Ready 
to pop the 


question? 











Bet she says “Yes!"’ But before you plan a growing family, make 
sure your nest-egg is growing, too. At a Full Service bank—where 
your money works hardest for you! 

HIGH INTEREST ON SAVINGS—at guaranteed interest rates! 

LOW RATES ON LOANS—for every worthwhile purpose! 
CHECKING ACCOUNTS—and every banking service your family 
will ever need! 


Seea 
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Only a Full Service bank can do all this for you: 














Savings Accounts 


Checking Accounts 





All kinds of loans 





L 





FULL SERVICE 


an 


| Full Savings Mutual 
Service and Loan Savings 
Banks Assns Banks 
YES yes | YES 
YES NO NO 
YES NO NO 
| ves | NO 


Every Banking Service 
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Next 
time 
your boss 
tells you 
where 


to go, 


let us 
tell you 
where 
to stop. 


When a business trip takes 
you to Detroit, Columbus, 
Chicago, Louisville or Ft. 
Lauderdale (nice business), 
go first class. Then stop 
first class. At a Stouffer's 
Motor Inn. Serving people 
is second nature to us. 
We've been serving tanta- 
lizing meals and superb 
cocktails for 42 years. Now 
we cater to overnight 
guests, too. Next time 
you're going places, let 
us stop you at 

¢ Stouffer's Oakbrook Inn, 
2100 Spring Road, Oak 
Brook, Illinois 

* Stouffer's University Inn 
3025 Olentangy River 
Road, Columbus 

© Stouffer's Northland Inn, 
Northland Shopping 
Center, Detroit 

* Stouffer's Louisville Inn, 
120 West Broadway, 
Louisville 

* Stouffer's Anacapri Inn, 
1901 North Federal High- 
way, Ft. Lauderdale 

¢ Stouffer's Indianapolis 
Inn (Opening early 1967) 


Stou fers 





ward, Wis.; and a preview of the Nov. 14 
Clay-Williams heavyweight championship 
fight in Houston. 

SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9-11:30 p.m.). James Stewart and Doris 
Day in Alfred Hitchcock's The Man Who 
Knew Too Much (1956). 


Sunday, November 13 

DISCOVERY ‘66 (ABC, 11:30 a.m. to 
noon). “The World Beneath the Sea,” first 
of two parts examining the work of ma- 
rine biologists at Miami University who 
are working to increase the food harvest 
from the three-fourths of the earth that is 
ocean. 

MEET THE PRESS (NBC, 1-1:30 p.m.). 
Michigan's Republican Governor George 
Romney. 

DIRECTIONS (ABC, 1-1:30 p.m.). Hume 
Cronyn narrates the first of three parts, 
“The Sacred Lake of the Taos,” dealing 
with New Mexico’s Taos Pueblo Indians 
and their fight with the U.S. Government 
over rights to their sacred Blue Lake area. 

MUTUAL OF OMAHA’S WILD KINGDOM 
(NBC, 5-5:30 p.m.). Host Marlin Per- 
kins tracks deep into Indian jungles for his 
film, “The Tigers of Sariska,” starring a 
Bengal tigress and her two cubs. 

BACK TO BUDAPEST (NBC, 6:30-7:30 
p.m.). NBC News Correspondent Frank 
Bourgholizer, who reported the 1956 Hun- 
garian revolution, returns for a look at 
family and factory life in the satellite 
capital, 


Monday, November I4 
RAT PATROL (ABC, 8:30-9 p.m.). Enemies 
become allies when Germans join with Rat 
Patrol Raiders to stave off an Arab attack. 


Tuesday, November 15 
CBS REPORTS (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). Charles 
Kuralt reports on “The State of the Un- 
ions,” reviewing the history of American 
unionism and discussing present-day prob- 
lems—from the fight to organize a grape 
workers’ union in California to the 
U.A.W.’s complex operations at Ford Mo- 

tor Co.'s Dearborn, Mich., plant 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

HOW’S THE WORLD TREATING YOU? man- 
ages to be blisteringly funny in the modern 
British fashion as it peppers hypocrisy, 
respectability, caste and class snobbery and 
native Blimpcompoops. Two insuperable 
zanies, Peter Bayliss and Patricia Rout- 
ledge, volley comic antics back and forth 
with the precision of a finals match at 
Wimbledon 

THE KILLING OF SISTER GEORGE. Frank 
Marcus’ comedy hangs out the dirty laun- 
dry behind the scenes of a BBC soap Opera, 
On the air, Sister George (Beryl Reid) is a 
habitual hymn hummer, but once her lov- 
ing listeners tune out, she stalks around 
her lesbian household as a gin-and-cigar- 
flavored tyrant with whiplash language. 

THE APPLE TREE spoofs Adam and Eve 
and other celebrated romances, including 
the requited love of a slavey for Holly- 
wood stardom. Despite the saucily mock- 
ing presence of Barbara Harris, the eve- 
ning consists of flabby _ satire, cartoon 
comedy and plop art. 

A DELICATE BALANCE, by Edward Albee, 
has echoes of Pinterish menace and Cock- 
tail Party elegance as it mutedly discusses 
the absence of love and the anguish of 





He must 
feel ten feet tall. 





MONY man Charles J. Stevens, Jr. 
Chicago, Illinois 
| Because he’s always getting compliments 
| from his clients. They’re happy with his 
highly professional service. Big on him, 
too, are the people he helped start on in- 
surance careers of their own. He himself 
likes it at MONY, so he goes out on his 
own to bring other good people here. And 
that benefits everyone. This is the kind of 
man we seek to grow with us. 


MONY 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK, N.Y 


The smartest 
point of view 


in 
New York... 
ESSEX HOUSE 


ag 


OVERLOOKING CENTRAL PARK 


It's New York's prestige address: 
near Lincoln Center, Rockefeller 
Center, theatres, galleries and 
smart shops. Elegantly appointed 
rooms and suites with TV, air-con- 
ditioning, serving pantry. French 
cuisine in the Casino-on-the-Park. 


Single from $18, Double from $23, 
Suites from $34 
New York: Cl 7-0300 * Chicago: Fl 6-2979 
Boston: LI 2-2036 * Washington 232-2821 


ESSIEN HIMUSIE 


VINCENT COYLE, Vv. FP. & MNG. DIR, 
160 Central Park So., New York 
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What most people don't 
know about high fidelity 
would filla book. 


Mme Fishnet 
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HOUSE PARTY 
ON THE HIGH SEAS 


If you like parties, you'll love NGL ships. From the get-acquainted 
cocktail party to the Captain's farewell dinner, every social function 
sparkles with gaiety. And there are social functions every day. 

Life aboard Lloyd steamers is attuned to the young at heart. 
Dances, games, sports, first-run movies—and lots of music. Keen 
appetites, thanks to the bracing sea air, are delectably appeased by 
five gourmet meals a day. The gym, the sauna and the Bremen’s 
unique under-water massage help you keep in trim. 

And what can be more relaxing than stretching out in a comfort- 
able deck chair . . .? Perhaps sipping a drink, or—if you must work 
—dictating to a multilingual secretary? 

Service on NGL ships is legendary. Attentive stewards anticipate 
your every wish and skilled, tactful hostesses help you enjoy your 
journey. 


GO BY SHIP—GO NGL 
“BREMEN “EUROPA 


From New York to England, France and Germany 
See Your Travel Agent 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
666 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019, PL 7-9300 
Chicago—Los Angeles—Toronto 


NGL Ships are of West German registry 


aloneness. The characters fill and refill 
their whisky glasses, but the play is empty 
of thought or drama. 

MAME. Every family has its black sheep 
but few have a renegade as racy as the 
tante terrible of the Dennis clan. The stag- 
ing of this musical is sensational, the per- 
formances professional. The music, how- 
ever, is distinguished only by its volume. 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! A son of 
the Ould Sod cuts through the Irish mist 
that envelops his boyhood village as he 
sets out for a metropolis in an alien land. 
Playwright Brian Friel tells his tale with 
invention and compassion. 

SWEET CHARITY, a musical suggested by 
Fellini's Nights of Cabiria, chronicles the 
sexcapades of a Manhattan taxi dancer 
who's looking for a one-way ticket to the 
altar. Gwen Verdon leads a high-kicking 
troupe through Bob Fosse’s choreographic 
wonderland. 

WAIT A MINIM! has held a stage in 
Manhattan for seven months now, after 
stops in Johannesburg and London. fis 
South African octet offers well-paced skits 
even if the targets of its satire are slightly 
behind the times. 

CACTUS FLOWER is a Gallic sex farce that 
not only survived the transplant from Paris, 
but, as deftly tended by Abe Burrows, has 
thrived as a long-blooming Broadway hit. 


Off Broadway 


EH?, by Henry Livings. This English im- 
port is a gorgeous farce with a stubbornly 
heroic anti-hero whom no machine, man 
or woman can tame. In a_ perfect cast, 
Dustin Hoffman is pluperfect. 

THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN first opened in 
1925, and is the only play that George S. 
Kaufman ever wrote without a collabora- 
tor. This show-biz saga sags a bit now, 
and the lines are scarcely howlers, but 
period costumes and an able, loving cast 
endow it with innocent nostalgia. 


CINEMA 


A FUNNY THING HAPPENED ON THE WAY 
TO THE FORUM. Even though Director 
Richard Lester (A Hard Day's Night, The 
Knack) tries hard, he cannot spoil all of 
the fun in this hilarious burlesque based 
on the plays of Plautus. The funniest 
things happen to Zero Mostel, Phil Silvers 
and Jack Gilford, playing Pseudolus, Ly- 
cus and Hysterium, three dirty old men in 
dirty old Rome. 

THE FORTUNE COOKIE. Director Billy 
Wilder (The Apartment; Kiss Me, Stupid) 
tackles that great pastime, cheating the in- 
surance company. His anti-hero is a leer- 
ing, sneering shyster lawyer, played by 
Walter Matthau, who pulls the strings for 
the supposedly injured party, Jack Lem- 
mon, and ends up stealing the show, 

GEORGY GIRL. In an ordinary British com- 
edy. Lynn Redgrave (daughter of Sir Mi- 
chael, sister of Vanessa) displays ex- 
traordinary zest as an overweight, forlorn 
young creature who dreams only of ro- 
mance and motherhood. Instead. she finds 
the path to matrimony an obstacle course 
of tragicomic misadventures, middle-aged 
satyrs, and a mod-ish ménage a trois. 

LOVES OF A BLONDE. Czech Director 
Milos Forman, 34, explores the pleasures 
and pains of youth in this touching come- 
dy about a small-town girl and her brief 
encounter with a dashing young hipster 
from Prague. 

CRAZY QUiLT. Henry (Tom Rosqui), by 
profession a termite exterminator, is a 
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Photographed in Kentucky at the Old Taylor Distillery 








Old Taylor’s timeless flavor 
stems from a 19th-century 
secret.Taste it—enjoy the 
secret with us. 


in 1887, Colonel Edmund H.Taylor, Jr., ‘ 
built this castle of native Kentucky 
limestone to house his distillery. Here he 

created a Bourbon so smooth, so rich, so 
rewarding that today’ s moderns — who go if 


all out for the best in taste —make it 
their own. Shouldn’t you? 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, 86 proof. The Old Taylor Distillery Co., Frankfort & Louisville, Ky. 











People in the know, know 
Old Taylor—and prefer it. 
People in the know 
always have. 


sn STRAIGHT BOURBON yw 











& _f How can you tell Fast Steel? It comes in first. 
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Fast Steel is the result of ferreting out the roadblocks in 
steelmaking and innovating ingenious shortcuts. 

For instance, we installed the world’s first fully auto- 
mated hot strip mill. 

And by switching to iron ore pellets for our blast fur- 
naces, we began producing more iron per heat to turn 
into Fast Steel. 

It's things like these that let us put Fast Steel where 
you want it, when you want it. Even on short notice. 

You can bet on Fast Steel. Plan your production 
around it. And win. 





FROM McCLOUTH STEEL CORPORATION-—DETROIT, TRENTON AND GIBRALTAR, MICHIGAN 
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A.G. Becker Guide 
to Publicly Held Corporations 
in the Chicago Area 


1966 EDITION 
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A. G. BECKER & CO. has been deeply in- 
volved in midwest financial affairs since the 
firm was founded in Chicago 73 years ago. 

We have helped finance many well-known 
companies in this area, some of which were 
not nearly so well-known when we under- 
wrote their first offering of stock to the public. 
As our business grew, and our research and 
corporate finance facilities expand- 
ed, our interest in Chicago-based 
companies soon embraced all the 
major firms in the area whose se- 
curities were publicly held. As a 
result, no other brokerage firm, to 
the best of our knowledge, is so 
deeply committed to studying and 
serving this particular segment of 
the investment spectrum. 

It is no wonder, then, that not only investors, 
but many bankers, corporate officers and even 
other brokers have long considered us the most 
knowledgeable source of information on Chi- 
cago companies. As a logical and almost in- 
evitable move toward consolidating our posi- 
tion and meeting a real need, last year we 
published a 290-page Guide to Publicly Held 
Corporations in the Chicago Area, which we 
distributed with our compliments to key people 
in the business, financial and professional worlds. 
The book met with such an enthusiastic recep- 


The Man 
from A. G. Becker 


is always 


worth listenin 1g to 





tion, and proved to be so useful, that a second 
edition was obviously called for. The 1966 
Guide has already gone out to its appreciative 
“public,” but we have reserved a few copies 
for qualified people who for some reason are 
not on our mailing list. If you can put the Guide 
to good use, just drop us a note on your letter- 
head and we'll be glad to oblige. 

There’s nothing altruistic about 
our offer. Enough people were im- 
pressed by or grateful for the First 
Edition of our Guide to become 
our customers or refer business to 
us, so we're confident it will happen 
again. Also, the more hands our 
Guide is in, the more firmly is A.G. 
Becker established as the prime 
source of information and opinion 
about leading Chicago companies. 

Information, anyone? Opinions, anyone? 
Either or both are available by writing or calling 
any of the following men in our midwest offices: 
CHICAGO (LOOP) — Jack E. Arnesen 

120 So. LaSalle—372-6100 
CHICAGO (ROSELAND) — Robert A. Pearson 

401 East 11 1th—785-8300 
MILWAUKEE — Wallace M. Krier 

Marine Plaza—BRoadway 6-5946 
INDIANAPOLIS—Oliver Maggard Jr. 

Circle Tower—ME Irose 9-445] 


A.G. Becker & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Bankers since 1893 * Members New York, Midwest and other principal Stock Exchanges 


120 Soutn LaSatie Street, Cuicaco, ILLinots 60603 + (312) 372-6100 
New York, San Francisco, Boston 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Albany, Roseland (Chicago) 
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completely illusionless man. Lorabelle (Ina 


Mela), who believes in Providence and 
Ud er butterflies, is a visionary maid. How this 
unlikely couple meet, marry, and share a 


long life together is the bittersweet burden 


tate of this American fable. 


BOOKS 


OC} your COM __ Best Reading 


LA CHAMADE, by Francoise Sagan. An- 


@ other swift vignette of autumnal love in 
TO kee T Paris, turned out with crisp economy by a 
\ Gallic miniaturist 

@ THE SECRET SURRENDER, by Allen Dulles. 
This account of the capitulation of 1,000,- 
runnin 000 Nazi and Italian troops during Werld 
War II, told by the man who arranged it, 
demonstrates that fact can sometimes be 

oun an improvement on espionage fiction 
THE BIRDS FALL DOWN, by Rebecca West 
To her nonfictional catalogue of traitors, 
Dame Rebecca in her sixth novel has now 
added the imaginary figure of a double 
agent, plying his unscrupulous trade in fin 

de siécle Europe 

ROBERT FROST: THE EARLY YEARS, by Law- 
rance Thompson. An expert and surpris- 
ing portrait of the poet as a precious, 
mixed-up young man who had to work 

hard to become a serene country sage 
A HOUSE IN ORDER, by Nigel Dennis 
Quaker State is the best en- There is a very fine difference between 
being savagely witty and witltily  sav- 


gine life preserver you can ‘ 
re f age, and Author Dennis never confuses 


buy. It’s refined only from 

1 nay p p ; tt the two in this anguished parable of a 
)0% Pure Pennsylvania—the man who chooses to be a gardener instead 

world’s choicest crude oil. of a soldier 


TREMOR OF INTENT, by Anthony Burgess 
An ordinary spy plot becomes a novel of 
QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA unusual depth, thanks to Burgess’ memora- 

ble characterization and wit 
: THE SUN KING, by Nancy Mitford. The 
scandalous complexity and splendor of 
Louis XIV’s Court of Versailles recon- 
structed—and — dissected—with learning 
and flair 

THE FIXER, by Bernard Malamud. The 
1913 Beiliss trial, the Russian equivalent of 
the Dreyfus case, becomes an opportunity 
for Novelist Malamud to analyze the indi- 
vidual beleaguered by orthodoxies. 





Best Sellers 







FICTION 
1. Valley of the Dolls, Susann 
(1 last week) 
The Secret of Santa Vittoria, 
Crichton (2) 
3. Capable of Honor, Drury (4) 
4. Tai-Pan, Clavell (3) 
5. The Fixer, Malamud (7) 
6. The Adventurers, Robbins (5) 
7. Giles Goot-Boy, Barth (6) 
8. Allin the Family, O'Connor (8) 
9. Saturday the Rabbi Went Hungry, 
Kemelman 
10. The Source, Michener (9) 
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NONFICTION 
How to Avoid Probate, Dacey (1) 
Rush to Judgment, Lane (2) 
Everything But Money, Levenson (3) 


— 
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A very excellent ra Random House Dictionary of the 
x a . English Language (10) 
old product ia yi 5. Games People Play, Berne (5) 
very excellent j 6. Human Sexual Response, Masters and 
on the rocks 2 Johnson (4) 
z 7. With Kennedy, Salinger (6) 
or with soda. &. The Search for Amelia Earhart, 
4 ; Goerner (8) 
— ee 9. Flying Saucers—Serious Business, 
Edwards (7) 
GERMAN DISTILLERIES LTD., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 10. The Passover Plot, Schonfield (9) 
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“Guess that’s it for now. 
Let’s hear from you soon. Love, Jack.” 


“Hi, Mom! Some great news here. 
We finally found a house, but it costs a bit much.” 


Next time you send a letter 
send yourself. 


$24.95* for this General Electric battery operated tape recorder. 


Great new idea in letter-writing. Tape recorders. More fun 
than home movies! And General Electric makes it completely 
practical with a price so low you can buy a pair. 

Nice thing about tape messages: you can us¢ the tape 
over and over and over again. And tape goes through the 
mails for little more than the postage on a letter. 

Here's the really personal way to correspond. And now that 
it’s gift-giving time, doesn’t this give you a big idea? 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 









© may vary with dealer. Slightly higher West and South 





Put your hand over the gray half 
and see how much younger I look. 


Cover the gray hair in the photo and 
the years go. Cover the dark hair and 
the years come clumping back. 

Young/ old/ young/ old/ young/ old/ 
young/ old—it happens every time you 
shift your hand. Which goes to prove 
just one thing. Gray hair makes you look 
older. And dark hair makes you look 
younger 

But we suspect you've known that all 
along. Then how come you didn’t do 
something about it before now? 

We suspect you know the answer to 
that one, too 

The embarrassment 

The embarrassment of having to stand 
in a crowded drugstore and ask for a bot 
tle of women’s haircoloring “for-uh-yvour 
wife.” 

The embarrassment of having friends 
(and unfriends) kid you about it—“Hey 
fellows, look—Charley dyed his hair.” 

And finally, there was the biggest em- 
barrassment of all—the funny feeling that 
doing something to your gray was too 
flashy, too “show biz,” not for a “regular 


fellow.’ 





GREAT DAy * For Men 


Well, let’s take the last worry first. Be 
cause if we can get you over that one, 
we have a new product that solves all 
the other problems. (It’s called “Great 
Day.” From Clairol Research. More 
about it later.) 


More Men Than You Think 


It may have been true ten years ago 
that only a few actors colored their hair 
But since then a minor, and somewhat 
surprising, revolution has taken place 
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Today it’s estimated that over 2,000,000 
men from all walks of life have broken 
with tradition and have done something 
about their gray hair—bankers, farmers, 
longshoremen, teachers and police offi- 
cers do it. Without blushing. 

They all have one thing in common: 
they don’t want to look old before their 
_ No Embarrassment 

Now, finally there’s a product de- 
signed especially formen—a product that 
won't embarrass you in any way. Great 
Day®. With Great Day a man can return 
his graying hair to a soft, rich, natural- 
looking color in the privacy of his own 
bathroom, or have it done in any good 
barbershop. Without any of the worries. 


We Give It To You Straight 


Great Day works like a shampoo. 
Once every two weeks or so, you pour it 
on—straight from the bottle. (No mix 
ing.) Lather it in, let it sit, rinse it off. No 
complications. Leave it on a few minutes 
each time, and you color the gray grad- 
ually. If you want to take the plunge all 
at once, just leave it on longer before 


Nobody Notices 


Great Day doesn’t change your nat- 
ural hair color. It only works on the gray 
The change is subtle. Amazingly, even 
though you're very conscious of what 


rinsing 


you've done, experience has shown that 
most people don’t even notice the differ- 
ence in color. Only the effect. “Say, 
Charley. you look great. Did you lose 
weight or something?” 


Your Pillow Wont Talk 


Great Day goes inside your gray hair 
shafts. So it can’t rub off on your collar, 
or on the pillow, It contains no peroxide 
in anv form. It doesn’t harm your hair in 
anv wav. (Actually, it leaves your hair 
in better condition.) It doesn’t affect the 
texture of your hair at all. But just by 
making it darker, it does make it look 
somewhat fuller. (Nobody will mind that 
extra benefit 

Great Day is made by Clairol , the 
world’s leading authority on women's 
haircoloring. Now, after years of labora- 
tory work and thousands of tests on gray 
haired men, Clairol can say, “Hair color 
so natural only his barber knows for 
sure.” And unless your barber applied 
it to vour hair himself, even he won't be 
absolutely certain 

Muster up your courage a little—and 
do something about your gray hair. 

It's nice to look young. 


Who'd have thought, back in 1943, that Tennessee Gas Transmission would 
build into a four-part industrial complex? 


But we have. In addition to natural gas pipelining, we conduct fully integrated 
oil operations. We manufacture an array of industrial and agricultural 
chemicals. We’re a major supplier of paperboard and packaging. 


Although all our businesses derive from natural resources . . . and all are 
product-related for healthy growth . . . our old name was misleading. 
So we've changed it to TENNECO INC. 


Simple. Easy to remember. And no block at all to our continuing buildup. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Company is now TENNECO INC. 


TENNECO 








THE GROWING WORLD 
OF TENNECO INC. 





CHEMICALS (™<) 


TENNECO CHEMICALS, INC. 
HEYDEN DIVISION 
NEWPORT DIVISION 
NUODEX DIVISION 
AMERICAN PLASTICS DIVISION 
TENNECO MANUFACTURING CO 
TENNECO PLASTICS DIVISION 
BERKSHIRE COLOR DIVISION 
NEW YORK COLOR & CHEMICAL CORP. 
CAL/ INK DIVISION 
NIXON -BALOWIN DIVISION 
LUSHAN PLASTICS CORP. 
PETRO-TEX CHEMICAL CORP. 





NATURAL GAS —- 
TRANSPORTATION “©,” 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION CO. ! 
TENNESSEE GAS PIPELINE CO 
MIDWESTERN GAS TRANSMISSION 
EAST TENNESSEE NATURAL 
GULF PACIFIC PIPELINE CO 
CHANNEL INOUSTRIES GAS CO, 








OIL PRODUCTION, REFINING, 
MARKETING (5) 


TENNECO OIL CO 
TENNECO INTERNATIONAL OIL CO. 
TENNECO OIL & MINERALS, LTD. 





PACKAGING ® 


PACKAGING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
PAPERBOARD DIVISION 
CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION 
FOLDING CARTON DIVISION 
MOLDED PULP DIVISION 

TENNESSEE RIVER PULP & PAPER CO. 





RELATED INVESTMENTS 


TENNESSEE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
HOUSTON NATIONAL BANK 
TEN TEN TRAVIS CORP, 





HEADQUARTERS: 
TENNECO INC. 
TENNESSEE BUILOING, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


TENNECO INC. (cones) | 
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Good On Yer, Mate! 


Sir: 1 had the honor of fighting beside 
the Yanks in the Southwest Pacific. Presi- 
dent Johnson's visit [Oct. 28, Nov. 4] 
brought back many wonderful memories 
of those days. It is great to know we have 
the Yanks on our side. As we know, when 
the chips are down, the Yanks and Aussies 
are one. So we thank you for giving us the 
great honor of seeing a Dinkum bloke. 
CLEeM O'KEEFFE 

Salisbury, Brisbane, Australia 


Sir: I hope the natural tendency for 
news media to feature demonstrations has 
not blurred the real picture of President 
Johnson’s reception in Australia. The 
whole tour was quite fantastic—it even 
Staggered Harold Holt. It was an unin- 
hibited tribute to a man who faces an 
awesome task each day, best summarized 
by those words the President must have 
heard many times here: “Good on yer, 
mate!” His visit has established a very firm 
bridgehead across the Pacific. 
W. F. Fenn 

East Wahroonga, N.S.W., Australia 


Sir: The paint-throwing incident in Aus- 
tralia is one more example of the abdica- 











tion of political responsibility. Paint 
throwing humiliates many but persuades 
no one. Like draft-card burners, these 





people are not phy cowards, as they 
have often unjustly been called. They are 
moral cowards who reject the moral re- 
sponsibilities of war and the moral respon- 
sibilities of serious political opposition. 
FRANCIS ANDREW HART 
Assistant Professor 
Fresno State College 
Fresno, Calif. 


Bishop Pike or Uncle Noah 


Sir: The controversy over Bishop Pike 
[Nov. 4] is merely a matter of truth vy. 
superstition, and sooner or later truth al- 
ways wins, In the meantime, Bishop Pike, 
like Luther, must stand challenged, and 
laymen must go right on educating them- 
selves in the hope that some day the 
church will catch up. 
ALYCE JOYCE 

Middlebush, NJ. 


Sir: Congratulations to Bishop Henry 
I. Louttit and his 30 fellow petitioners. 
I am not an Episcopalian. But the idea of 
a man with Pike’s views as clergyman or 
layman in a Christian church seems as 
incongruous to me as a schoolteacher who 
does not believe in education. Either we 








are for Christ and the fundamentals of the 
faith or we are against them. I could 
have no respect for a church that lets a 
man straddle the fence. 

Mrs. JosEPH BEACH 
Martinsburg, Pa. 


Sir: Probably Bishop Louttit also takes 
seriously the funny little kindergarten 
story of Uncle Noah and his ark. If only 
people like him would come down from 
their clouds and set foot on earth, they 
might do a lot of good! 
J. E. BECKER 

Bowmanville, Ont. 


Sir: Strange that the church, bent on 
freeing men, gets entangled constantly i 
ideas that enslave the intellect. At le 
Bishop Pike is searching for the histori 
(and theological) truth of the Incarna- 
tion, cutting through man-made accretions 
that are unnecessary for the Christian to 
believe and that are great stumbling 
blocks to the honest, intelligent, truth- 
seeking minds of the younger generation. 

(THe Rev.) Ernest W. Cockrel 
Newton, Mass. 








Alpine for You, Ara 


Sir: As members of one of the European 
outposts of Ara’s army, we read with in- 
terest your cover story about our class- 
mates Terry Hanratty and Jim Seymour 
[Oct. 28]. Not being able to follow our 
team in person, We appreciate the cover- 
age you've been giving the No. | team in 
the nation, We're perfectly willing to let 
the Big 10 and the Southern teams fight 
over who is better; we know who's the 
best. 

Tep Nowackt, ALEXANDER EGERT 

Bitt CLARK, MANFRED BRAUCHLE 

Notre Dame Innsbruck Program 

University of Innsbruck 
Austria 


Sir: Considering the state of the world 

civil disorder In many countries, starva- 
tion threatening more than half of human- 
ity, the uncertainty in the economies of 
many great nations, and a war in Asia that 
might eventually destroy us all—it is com- 
forting that TIME sees fit to devote a cover 
story to two football players. Perhaps I 
worry too much, 

H. B. Pascat 


Geneva, Switzerland 


Everything’s Jake 


Sir: Contrary to what you say in “The 
Biues Is How It Is” [Sept. 2], I am not 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're moving, please let us know five weeks 
before changing your address. Place magazine 


| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 60611 
Charles A. Adams, Vice President & Gen’! Mgr. 


To subscribe mail this form with your 





address label here, print your new address below. 
If you have a question about your subscription, 
place your magazine address label here and clip 
this form to your letter, 





payment, and check: (1 new subscription 
© renew my present subscription 


name 


Subscription Rates in the United States address 
and Canada: | year, $10: 2 years, $15, 3 years 
$19; 5 years, $25. Subscription rates for all 








other countries available on request. cily 
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Great Northern's EMPIRE BUILDER, 
one of the world’s fine trains, sets high 
standards for the railway’s freight services. 


Like any good salesman, 

the EMPIRE BUILDER sets a 
fast pace. It moves between 
Chicago and Seattle-Portland 
in just 44% hours, but our 
transcontinental freight trains 
come close to matching 

this speed. 

The EMPIRE BUILDER 
carries thousands of persons 
every year. The smooth, 

safe and comfortable ride 

we give our passengers is 
over the same well-groomed 
road-bed that helps us 
deliver your freight speedily, 


VANCOUVER, B.C 





dependably, and in good 
condition. Know-how is an 
important factor and we've 
got that, too. 

Experienced Great Northern 
freight (and passenger) 
sales representatives are 
located in most principal 
U.S. and Canadian cities. 
They will welcome any 
opportunity to assist you, 


as will G. D. ““Jerry’’ Johnson, 


General Sales Manager, 
Great Northern Railway, 
175 East 4th Street, 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101. 


WINNIPEG 
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PORTLAND = GREAT FALLS 


s 
& 10 CALIFORNIA 


" GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


DULUTH 
ST. PAUL 








retired. I am playing harmonica at the 
Copacabana three nights a week and at 
Mother Blues one night. 

SHAKEY JAKE 
Chicago 


Slam & Cheers 


Sir: Hurrah for Military Historian S.L.A. 
Marshall's article on the horrible report- 
ing of the Viet Nam war [Oct. 21]. The 
A.P. reports we get here are disgraceful 
and disgusting, to say the very best! A red- 
hot poker for all but one or two Viet Nam 


war reporters. 
C. K. WonG 
Hong Kong 


Sir: Three cheers for the current genera- 
tion of war correspondents! It’s about 
time someone put war, with all its vicious- 
ness and human suffering, in proper per- 
spective. 

BERNARD SEWARD 
Golden, Colo. 


Sir: Three cheers for Marshall. It's about 
time someone let the public know that 
something other than riots and bombing 
of our own men takes place in Viet Nam. 

Lots M. GALLAGHER 
New Haven, Conn. 


Sir: “Slam” Marshall is right! With no- 
table exceptions, the press and television 
are doing a miserable job of reporting 
meaningful facts in Viet Nam. As an oper- 
ations officer in the Mekong Delta last 
year, I came in contact with numerous 
reporters and was amazed by the inex- 
perience, prejudice and hostility of some 
who, it seemed, had already written their 
| Stories (at least mentally) before leaving 
the U.S. Their stories usually wound up 
as half-baked concoctions of half-truths 
completely unrelated to what was really 
going on. People know how bad reporting 
really is because those doing the fighting 
write home, and the truth is passed to mil- 
lions from friend to friend. The soldier, 
and through him the citizen, understands 
and approves the U.S. Viet Nam position. 
DAN J. Myers 
Lieutenant Colonel, U.S.A. 
Sandia Base, N. Mex. 


That Other War 


Sir: Hallelujah! That special breed of 
man, the AID volunteer in Viet Nam, 
finally got some recognition [Oct. 21]. If 
the American people could get more news 
of that “other war” and the special men 
who wage it, everything that is being done 
in Viet Nam would be in clearer perspec- 
tive. We are not just tearing down—we 
are trying to build there, too. 
CHARLES AND BeTTy BRINK 

Clearfield Job Corps Center 

Clearfield, Utah 


Open Up 
Sir: You seem to think it’s quite all right 
that the Negro family’s average income is 
less than two-thirds that of the white 
man’s [Oct. 28]- After all, you can't give 
them too much too soon. Bunk! Don't 
give us anything extra: give us our due 
and our birthright. You don't have to in- 
vite me to your social gatherings, but I 
demand entry to all public places. 

I am an American who happens to be a 





| Negro, and I am proud of both facts. 


JOHN M. Driver 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 


Sir: Time's Essay “What the Negro Has 
|—and Has Not—Gained” is concise and 
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Introducing the 





energy absorbing 





steering column, 
developed by 





General Motors. 





You may already have heard about it. It's standard 
equipment on every Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmo- 
bile, Buick and Cadillac for 1967. Its purpose is 
protection—under severe impact, the column can 
telescope up to 8% inches. This GM develop- 
ment is just one of the new safety features built 
into the cars that carry our mark of excellence in 
1967. You'll also find new 4-way hazard warning 





signals, new lane change signals, and seat backs 
that lock themselves in place automatically. Just 
as important, you'll find all of the precision steer- 
ing, confident handling and solid Body by Fisher 
that you've always found in a GM car. Look to 
the General Motors mark of excellence—it means 
all of the safety features you expected in ’67. 
And a lot more, too. 


Look to the General Motors mark of excellence 


GM 
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ve People who care 


about the martini 
have given it 
a first name: 


BEEFEATER. 


FROM ENGLAND BY KOBRAND, NY * 94 PROOF « TRIPLE DISTILLED * 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
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Make 
a Present 
of the Past 


Rare old glass—authentic 
reproductions of early 
19th century museum 
treasures to give with 
pride . . . own with pleas- 
ure. This Sandwich Can- 
dlestick, circa 1840 and 
Pressed Block Bowl, circa 
1850 are but two of the 
priceless antiques re- 
created in crystal, olive 
green, and blue in the 
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Henry Ford 

Museum Collection 

Each piece signed with the 
distinguished hallmark, “HFM”. 
For where-to-buy and free pat- 
tern selection booklet, write: 


FOSTORIA GLASS COMPANY, DEPT, T-6, MOUNDSVILLE, WEST VIRGINIA 
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! beautifully written, and cuts to the heart 
of the situation. 
Ropert T. GoRTON 
Newtown, Conn. 


Found, At Last 


Sir: About your Essay “Provincialism 
Is Dead” (Oct. 21]: Provincialism is alive 
and hiding in Salt Lake City! 

RON CARLSON 
Salt Lake City 


Dissent from Moscow 


Sir: If Dr. Hall's unfavorable impres- 
sions of the state of Russian hospitals 
[Sept. 30] were valid, the state of the 
Soviet population’s health would be equal- 
ly unfavorable. Let us compare some of 
the world-acknowledged basic indices: 

Life expectancy in the U.S.S.R. aver- 
ages 70 years, comparing favorably with 
that of the most advanced countries of the 
world. The general mortality rate in the 
U.S.S.R. is 7.3 per 1,000 population, com- 
pared with 9.4 in the U.S.A. The child 
mortality rate in the U.S.S.R is 28 per 
1,000 newly born, compared with 25 in 
the U.S.A. The Soviet Union has a total 
of 555,000 doctors, an average of 23.9 
per 10,000 population. The respective fig- 
ures in the U.S.A. are 351,000 and 18.4. 
The number of hospital beds per 1,000 
population is 9.6 in the U.S.S.R., com- 
pared with 8.5 in the U.S.A. 

These data indicate that public health 
in the U.S.S.R. is approximately at the 
same level as in the U.S.A., and that in 
some respects the Soviet Union is at an 
advantage. An indisputable advantage is 
also the fact that medical aid in the 
U.S.S.R. is free to every citizen. 

I had a comprehensive discussion with 
a group of authoritative American sur- 
geons who came to the Soviet Union at 
the same time as Dr. Hall and visited sim- 
ilar institutions, yet their impressions were 
different. For example, according to Dr. 
Richard H, Overholt, director of the Over- 
holt Thoracic Clinic of Boston, Soviet 
surgeons use “all of the modern tech- 
niques that we have witnessed in other 
countries and in our own.” 

VLADIMIR ARSENTYEV 











Moscow News 
Moscow 


Home, Sweet Home 


Sir: I am not renewing my subscription 
because of your choice of Martin Luther 
King as Man of the Year [Jan. 3, 1964], 
your “God Is Dead" cover story [April 
8], and your condemnation [July 8] of 
Ocean City, N.J., which happens to be my 
second home. 
ESTELLA LOUDENSLAGER 

Huntington Valley, Pa. 





Address Letters to the Editor to TIME & LIFE Bui le 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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3,897 Ibst of solid, secure ’°67 Chevrolet 


Heavy. The way most people want an Impala, nearly two tons 
And big. Its Body by Fisher is over six and one-half feet wide 
and, bumper to bumper, it's over 17 and one-half feet long. 

And secure. It has the GM-developed energy-absorbing 
steering column and an energy-absorbing instrument panel 
It has a dual master cylinder brake system with a light to warn 
you of a pressure difference in either system 

And it’s right. Hundreds of Chevrolet and Fisher Body 
inspectors check even the smallest details 

A 1967 Caprice, Impala, Bel Air or Biscayne is built for the 
highways like never before. And inside, with its many new 
ideas for your pure personal pleasure, you take along all the 
peace and quiet and comforts of home. Maybe even more 





How good is 


Ballantine’ 
Scotch? 





Just you, the sun, and a warm Portuguese welcome. Just $343. 


We don't think anyone can beat our 
$343 special. Why? Because just $343 
includes everything: 15 days in Portugal 
and Madeira; air fare from New York to 


Europe and back; hotel and breakfast, 


rooms with bath; generous sightseeing 
tours of Lisbon, Estoril and Sintra. 
That's only the beginning. 
The big thing our tour gives you is a 


chance to discover undiscovered Portugal, 


to enjoy Europe's most in-season. And the 
fall-winter-spring is the time to really get 
to know the land and its people. Be part of 


Prices based on 21 


the color and friendliness of the ancient 


fishing villages of Cascais and Nazare. 
See the legendary ‘‘Campinos,”’ the cow- 


boys of Ribatejo. Listen to haunting la 
ments in Fado restaurants. Be sure to 
relax occasionally over a fine old wine— 
Port or Madeira, of course—and soak up 
the warm sun on the Isle of Madeira 

It’s all there, in Portugal, just waiting to 


be discovered. So go. Not tomorrow. Now. 


For information on any of Alitalia’s fall 
through-spring tours, just see your travel 
agent, or mail the coupon. 


14 day round-trip jet economy tour basing fares from N_Y. 


: Tour Director, Alitalia Airlines : 
- 666 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10019 ‘ 


Please send me brochures on 


Portugal-Madeira, 15 days, $343. 
Portugal-Spain, 15 days, $449 
959 


Italy. 15 da $5 








Portuga orocco, 21 days, $599 
Europe ywn, 21 days, $775 
Middle East African Safari 
Holy Land Mediterranean Cruise : 
: Israel Sk Opera 
> NAME 
: ADDRESS 
> CITY STATE ZIP 


AMLITALIA-*» 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


EHIND lay the rolling cornfields 

of Austria’s Burgenland province. 
Ahead was the Hungarian border, 
where watchtowers still stand and elec- 
trified wire keeps passportless citizens 
from leaving. Waved past the border 
gate, the bus braked to a stop in front 
of the customs house that marks the 
Hungarian town of Hegeyshalom. Out 
stepped 45 inquisitive Americans— 
businessmen, civic leaders, journalists 
about to start on an eleven-day journey 
through five Eastern European capitals. 

When the bus resumed its trip from 
Vienna to Budapest, Time's third over- 
seas news tour was officially under way. 
In 1963 another group of U.S. business 
and civic leaders had traveled through 
Western Europe and Russia. Last year 
a contingent went to six Southeast Asian 
countries. TIME’s aim in setting up 
these trips is to provide leading Ameri- 
can businessmen with a direct experi- 
ence of a major foreign area. To the 
trade-hungry Communists of Eastern 
Europe, the latest tour looked like a 
possible answer to their economic woes, 
but the U.S. group was far from a trade 
mission. Those who accepted our invi- 
tation paid their own way as concerned 








FORD & EX-OHIOAN IN PRAGUE 


ON BUS TO BUDAPEST 


Gre tS M. One 


citizens, eager to learn about life and 
politics and economics in countries that 
are undergoing considerable change and 
ferment. They did not go as tourists but 
as acting journalists in direct dialogue 
with political and economic leaders in 
each country. 

Time's own contingent included Edi- 
torial Chairman Henry R. Luce, Board 
Chairman Andrew Heiskell, President 
James Linen, Editor in Chief Hedley 
Donovan, Managing Editor Otto Fuer- 
bringer, Senior Editor (of Business) 
Champ Clark, and the publisher. Most 
of the invited travelers were princi- 
pal officers of major business organiza- 
tions. Together they employ more than 
1,200,000 people, and their compa- 
nies had 1965 sales totaling $33 billion, 
The group included: 

John Leland Atwood, 
North American Aviation Inc. 

Eugene N. Beesley, President, Eli Lilly 
& Co. 

James H. Binger, Chairman, Honey- 
well Inc. 

William Blackie, 
pillar Tractor Co. 

Edgar M. Bronfman, President, Jo- 
seph E. Seagram & Sons Inc. 

Joseph F. Cullman I, 
Philip Morris Inc. 

Russell DeYoung, Chairman, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. 


Chairman, 


Chairman, Cater- 


President, 


A. P. Fontaine, Chairman, Bendix 
Corp. 

Henry Ford II, Chairman, Ford Mo- 
tor Co. 

G. Keith Funston, President, New 
York Stock Exchange 

Gordon Grand Jr., President, Olin 


Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

John D. Harper, President, Alumi- 
num Co. of America 

Alexander Heard, Chancellor, 
derbilt University 

Robert S. Ingersoll, Chairman, Borg- 
Warner Corp. 

John L. Loeb, Senior Partner, Carl 
M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Van- 











George A. Murphy, Chairman, Irving 
Trust Co. 


Robert S. Oelman, Chairman, Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. 
Frank Pace Jr., President, Interna- 


tional Executive Service Corps 
S. Warner Pach, President, 
Safety Razor Co. 
Henry R. Roberts, President, 
necticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Willard F. Rockwell Jr., Chief Exec- 
utive Officer, Rockwell-Standard Corp. 
and Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 


Gillette 


Con- 


C. William Verity Jr., President, 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Leslie H. Warner, President, Gen- 


eral Telephone & Electronics Corp. 

Rawleigh Warner Jr., President, Mo- 
bil Oil Corp. 

Kendrick R. Wilson Jr., Chairman, 
Avco Corp. 

Whitney M. Young Jr., Executive 
Director, National Urban League. 

The tour first paused in Paris for 
lunch with French Foreign Minister 
Maurice Couve de Murville, who had 
visited the Eastern-bloc nations earlier 
this year, and a briefing session with 
U.S. Ambassador to France Charles 
(“Chip”) Bohlen, U.S. Ambassador to 
Germany George McGhee, and the 
Permanent U.S. Representative to 
NATO, Ambassador Harlan Cleveland. 
The group then boarded the TiMe- 
chartered Pan Am 727 for the flight to 
Vienna and the bus ride to Budapest, 
the only overland part of the trip. 

Their first official encounter with a 
Communist leader came in Hungary in 
a one-hour interview with Deputy 
Premier Antal Apré. It was a dialogue 
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that would be repeated again and again 
on the journey. Apr6é explained the 
Communist command economy, citing 
examples of liberalization and improve- 
ment, and mildly criticized the U.S. for 
its trade policies. Then he asked for 
questions. By their queries, the business- 
men showed the careful homework they 
had done on the background material 
sent to them before departing. 

After a round of receptions, parties 
and dinners, the tour jetted to Bucha- 
rest, where a curious crowd gathered 
to see the first 727 that had ever landed 
at Baneasa Airport. In mysterious Ru- 
manian fashion, the government would 
not reveal its plans for the visit until 
after the plane had touched down. The 
Rumanians were not unfriendly—they 
provided a police escort from the air- 
port, and later rolled out a yellow VIP 
carpet for the reception with First Dep- 
uty Premier Alexandru Birladeanu. 

In Prague the travelers had lunch 
with Professor Ota Sik, architect of the 
new Czech economic reforms (see THE 
Wor-p). Sik was an articulate spokes- 
man for the new ideas in Communist 
economics. He criticized at length the 
orthodox thinking that had shackled 
the Czech economy and held down the 
standard of living. For three hours, 
the group listened and questioned Sik 
as he expounded his theories and de- 
veloped his plans for the future of his 
country. Before the lecture, Sik exam- 
ined the transistorized simultaneous- 
translating unit TIME had provided and 
exclaimed: “Your American technol- 
ogy is marvelous.” 

The group met Polish Premier Jozef 
Cyrankiewicz in the White Hall of War- 
saw’s beautiful Wilanow Palace. Yugo- 
slavia’s President Tito received them at 


ES 


TOUR TRAVELERS WITH TITO IN BELGRADE 


a 10 a.m. reception at the new Federal 
Executive Council Building in down- 
town Belgrade. His fluent English sur- 
prised the visitors. “It is a sign of good 
relations that you came to Yugoslavia,” 
Tito remarked, “even though from time 
to time we have problems that affect 
our economic relations.” 

The conversations did not end with 
government officials and U.S. ambas- 
sadors. At every stop, the group in- 
vited 60 or more outstanding citizens 
to dinner. They met ballerinas in War- 
saw, poets in Budapest, movie stars in 
Prague, and university professors and 
journalists everywhere. And the tour 
left time for the travelers to explore 
on their own. In Warsaw, two or three 
visited a Polish university center for a 
three-hour talk with some of the stu- 
dents. In Budapest, on the tenth anni- 
versary of the Hungarian revolution, 
some of the tour members heard Liszt's 
moving Coronation Mass sung at his- 
toric Matthias Church, where the 
Hungarian kings were once crowned. 
There was time for a boat trip up the 
Danube, a visit to a Polish supermarket, 
an inspection of new apartment houses 
in Belgrade, and a visit to a Rumanian 
machine-tool factory. At the Golden 
Goose Restaurant in Prague, an elderly 
man approached Henry Ford. He had 
lived in Cleveland for several years, he 
said, and remarked: “I never thought 
I'd meet Henry Ford here.” 

As the tour ended its last European 
stop in Belgrade, the travelers met to 
discuss for two hours what they had 
seen, what they thought, and how their 
views had changed. There was no con- 
sensus, but all agreed that their deep 
immersion in a critical area of the 
world would not be forgotten. 
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The Harwick, Model 622 English Country in Maple, only $349.50 


Magnavox stereo...the magnificent way to enjoy 
the full beauty of music in your home. 


ASTRO-SONIC STEREO brings you the full 
beauty of music with unequaled tonal dimen- 
sion and fidelity from your records, or stereo 
FM and FM/AM radio. This superb perform- 
ance is maintained with lasting reliability be- 
cause advanced solid-state circuitry replaces 
tubes; eliminates component-damaging heat. 





The Cartier 647, 
in Cherry, only $298.50 
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Magnavox is sold direct through franchised 
dealers (listed in the Yellow Pages) saving 
you middleman costs. Solid-state stereo 
console phonographs from $149.50 and 
portable stereo from $39.90. 


the magnificent 
Magnavox 


270 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y 


Exclusive Micromatic record player is excep- 
tionally accurate —completely eliminates 
pitch distortion. Feather-light 1/10-o0z. tracking 
touch banishes record and stylus wear so your 
records can last a lifetime. 

And every authentic style is a furniture mas- 
terpiece you will admire and enjoy for years. 





The Pemberton 6/0, 
in Walnut, only $198.50 
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THE CAMPAIGN 


Operational Withdrawal 

The day after he returned from Asia, 
Lyndon Johnson summoned news pho- 
tographers to the Cabinet Room of the 
White House for a picture-taking ses- 
sion, What was the occasion? “I'll give 
you the caption later,” the President 
told the puzzled cameramen. Minutes 
afterward—when the stock exchanges 
had closed for the day on Wall Street— 
Johnson sent for reporters. They as- 
sumed that he was going to brief them 
on his last-minute campaign swing. In- 
stead, he began reading a prepared 
statement. 

“I wanted you to know that my doc- 
tors have recommended that I undergo 
surgery to repair a defect at the site of 
the incision made during the gall bladder 
operation a year ago,” said Johnson. 
His physicians suggested that the opera- 
tion, along with another to remove a 
3-mm, polyp from his throat (see MED- 
ICINE), should take place in 15 to 18 
days. In the meantime, he was ordered 
to begin “a reduced schedule of activ- 
ity” at once, and to take off some weight 
(currently about 215 Ibs.). For that 
reason, he said, he was leaving the fol- 
lowing day for Texas. 

"Introspection." Though the news 
did not ruffle Wall Street (the Dow- 
Jones average actually rose 0.72 points 
the next day), it did disrupt Democrats’ 
hopes of a whiz-bang windup to the 
1966 campaign. For more than a week 
beforehand, White House officials had 
been filtering out information about an 
electioneering itinerary that would have 
allowed the President barely enough 
time in Washington to change his socks 
before bounding off on a “Boston-to- 
Austin” barnstorming blitz through 
more than a dozen states. 

Precise arrangements had been made 
with painstaking care. In Boston, a huge 
wooden stand was being built for the 
occasion. In Chicago, local Democrats 
assembled 118 bands and floats for a 
parade and 9,000 tickets were issued for 
an L.B.J. spectacular at the Conrad 
Hilton. The parade, featuring WELCOME 
L.B.J. placards, took place anyway. 
From Massachusetts to Oregon, White 
House secret service men had feverishly 
planned security precautions. 

Despite such conspicuous harbingers, 
the President once again yielded to the 
mysterious Johnsonian compulsion to 
deny a matter of wide public knowledge. 
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When a reporter referred to the “can- 
cellation” of his campaign plans, the 
President snapped: “When you don't 
have plans, you don’t cancel plans.” He 
did a little more to widen the credibility 
chasm by insisting that “I didn’t get 
weary” during his Asia trip, even though 
hundreds of newsmen who accompanied 
him noted that he looked puffy-eyed 
and haggard. “Most of this weariness,” 
said the President, in one of several 
barbed cracks at the press, “was some 
of you engaging in introspection.” 

Stitch in Time? The President took 
considerable pains to deny that his tim- 
ing had been influenced by political 
considerations, A small protrusion at 
the site of his gall-bladder incision had 
grown as big as a golf ball. The polyp, 
caused by what one doctor called “ex- 
cessive voice usage,” was discovered 
last August, and has been causing him 
frequent hoarseness. 

Nonetheless, suspicions lingered that 
the President may have had other, non- 
medical motives. One line of specula- 
tion was that while he did indeed need 
“a little stitchin’,” as he put it, what 
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persuaded him to begin resting up for 
the surgery immediately was the reali- 
zation that if he undertook his cam- 
paign trip, he might be staking his pres- 
lige on several hopeless causes. 

In California and Illinois, Governor 
Pat Brown and Senator Paul Douglas 
were running badly behind their Repub- 
lican challengers. In New York, Idaho, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana and 
Wyoming, six other states on his tenta- 
tive itinerary, the major battles were 
rated as tossups. In Oregon, where 
Democrat Robert Duncan campaigned 
for a Senate seat largely on his support 
for the Administration's Viet Nam pol- 
icy, the President might have risked 
an apparent repudiation of that policy 
at the polls. 

The news that the President would 
not campaign came as a stitch in time 
to some candidates, such as Tennessee’s 
Governor Frank Clement, who faced a 
close senatorial race with Senate Mi- 
nority Leader Everett Dirksen’s son-in- 
law, Republican Howard Baker. But 
most were disappointed. Whatever the 
degree of Johnson's popularity, a pres- 











idential visit usually helps swell the vote 
—and Democrats, who outnumber Re- 
publicans among the nation’s 116 mil- 
lion eligible voters by a 2-to-1 margin, 
figured they would be hurt by a small 
turnout. 

Biennial Faultfinder. Only hours be- 
fore he flew off to the Pedernales, prob- 
ably not to return until some time in 
December, the President did manage to 
get in one final round of politicking. In 
one of the most heatedly partisan press 
conferences of his presidency, he dis- 
missed Barry Goldwater's prediction 
that Republican Ronald Reagan would 
win a landslide victory in California. 
“I would just express the hope,” rasped 
Johnson, “that there has been no im- 
provement in Senator Goldwater's judg- 
ment since 1964.” 

The President was especially scath- 
ing when a newsman mentioned that 
Richard Nixon had criticized his Asian 
trip for having brought the U.S. “no 
nearer” to peace in Viet Nam; that the 
war “could last five years and cost more 
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NIXON IN NEW ENGLAND 
Scornful words... 


casualties than Korea.’ Speaking with 
quiet scorn, the President called Nixon 
“a chronic campaigner” whose “prob- 
lem is to find fault with his country and 
with his Government every two years.” 
He declared that Nixon “doesn’t serve 
his country well” by broadcasting such 
criticism “in the hope that he can pick 
up a precinct or two or a ward or two.” 
In the most caustic gibe of all, he said 
of Nixon: “He never did really recog- 
nize and realize what was going on 
when he had an official position in 
the Government. You remember what 
President Eisenhower said: that if you 
would give him a week or so, he'd fig- 
ure out what Nixon was doing.” 

Nixon, campaigning in New England, 
kept his cool. He remarked that the 
President had been guilty of a “shock- 
ing display of temper” and that his at- 
tack had “broken the bipartisan line 
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on Viet Nam policy.” Bipartisanship, 
he went on, meant joint participation 
and responsibility, “not abject approval 
of whatever policy the President may 
announce.” 

Ry: Geritol. Whatever the reasons, 
Johnson's operational withdrawal elim- 
inated any last-minute presidential py- 
rotechnics in a campaign that was re- 
markably short of fireworks. Nixon, 
who stumped for nearly 100 Republi- 
cans in 32 states, drummed away at the 
President’s Viet Nam policy and his 
“rubber stamp” Congress, but neither 
pitch particularly roused his audiences. 
Vice President Hubert Humphrey en- 
countered such apathy everywhere 
he went that he finally blurted to a 
listless Manhattan audience: “Get with 
it, will you? I'm going to get you some 
Geritol.” At a traditional “bean feed” 
rally in St. Paul’s 12,000-seat auditori- 
um, Hubert managed to draw only 
2,000—and faced the embarrassing 
prospect of a Republican gubernatorial 
victory in his own state. Though en- 
thusiastic crowds flocked to see New 
York's Senator Robert Kennedy in the 
18 states he visited, Bobby’s audiences 
seemed far more fascinated by the 
non-candidate than by the office seekers 
he was plugging. 

Formless and confusing as the cam- 
paign was, neither party underestimated 
the importance of the outcome. If they 
were to have much hope for 1968, the 
Republicans had to regain most of the 
38 House seats they lost in 1964, pick 
up a couple of governorships and per- 
form well in the contests for some 6,800 
state legislative seats. Otherwise, as 
House Minority Leader Jerry Ford put 
it, “there won't be anybody who will 
want” the Republican presidential nom- 
ination. Lyndon Johnson insisted brave- 
ly that a loss of 40 or 50 House seats 
would not “adversely affect the Gov- 
ernment program.” He was probably 
right about foreign policy, but his whole 
domestic program would be in trouble 
if the G.O.P. picked up even 30 seats 
in the House, now Democratic by 294 
to 139, 





THE PRESIDENCY 
End of the Odyssey 


After the exhilaration of Manila and 
Cam Ranh Bay, the last leg of what 
Lyndon Johnson termed his “momen- 
tous journey” to Asia was bound to be 
anticlimactic. Still, it had its rewards. 

After landing in Kuala Lumpur from 
Bangkok, the President was visibly 
elated when King Ismail Nasiruddin 
told him that Malaysia, though it offers 
no direct support in the Viet Nam war, 
“fully understands and welcomes the 
difficult but vital role your great coun- 
try is playing.” At a state dinner in 
Malaysia's Parliament House, Johnson 
responded by warning Red China's lead- 
ers that “any nuclear capability they 
can develop can—and will—be de- 
terred.” He added: “Nations which do 
not seek nuclear weapons can be sure 
that they will have our strong support.” 


Texas Bull. The President got the 
tonic he really needed in South Korea, 
where joun son means “good guest.” 
At Seoul, more than 1,000,000 people 
—more than half of them schoolchil- 
dren—lined his 17-mile motorcade 
route, strewing it with thousands of 
chrysanthemums and a ton and a half 
of confetti. A forest of welcoming signs 
rose above their heads, many bearing 
bizarre, if well-intended, portraits of a 
green-faced, Oriental-eyed Lyndon 
Johnson with an outsized nose like 
Charles de Gaulle’s. The slogans were 
on the inscrutable side. WELCOME TEX- 
AS GRANDPA, said one. Another some- 
what ambiguously proclaimed: TEXAS 
BULL—WE LIKE. 

At Seoul's City Hall Plaza, the Presi- 
dent was revivified by the sight of peo- 
ple massed as far as he could see. “To 
an American,” he declared, “the free 
soil of Korea is hallowed ground.” 
Lunching with American servicemen 
just LS miles south of the Demilitarized 
Zone the next day, he lauded them in 





JOHNSON IN ALASKA 
. .. between chronic campaigners. 


grisly language as “the boys that are 
willing to go and die and leave their 
arms and legs and their eyes all over the 
world. Except for you and your brothers 
who came here ahead of you, Korea 
would now be under the master’s heel.” 
Caught up in the tide of his own ora- 
tory, he recalled that his great-great- 
grandfather had died at the Alamo, add- 
ing a previously unrecorded chapter to 
the family’s martial annals. 

“Your parents and your dependents 
may not see some of you again,” the 
President wound up, “but they will al- 
ways be mighty proud that you came 
this way, and so am I.” For several 
U.S. soldiers, his words were soon to 
prove tragically prophetic. That night, 
while Johnson slept at the Walker Hill 
recreation center overlooking Seoul, 
North Korean infiltrators ambushed a 
U.S. Army patrol 800 yds. south of the 
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DMZ, killing six Americans and a South 
Korean. 

From Camp Stanley, the President 
helicoptered to an agricultural demon- 
stration area south of Seoul. He viewed 
the painstakingly cultivated land, tried 
on a flowing blue-and-white Korean 
farmer’s robe and stovepipe hat, then 
invited Village Elder Si Jong Choe, 65, 
for a helicopter ride. After 10 minutes 
aloft, Choe exclaimed: “It’s like going 
to heaven.” 

Worth the Fare? After an overnight 
stop and a political breakfast rally in 
Anchorage, Alaska, the President re- 
turned to Washington 17 days and seven 
nations after he had left. A smallish 
claque of Government workers was on 
hand and a huge WELL DONE, MR, 
PRESIDENT banner rippled in the wind- 
lashed rain at Dulles International Air- 
port. The President noted wryly: “We 
had perfect weather until we landed in 
the U.S, But that shows what happens 
in an election year.” 

To be sure, the reaction to his odyssey 
was not entirely sunny—or partisan, for 
that matter. Among other critics. Har- 
vard Orientalist Edwin O. Reischauer, 
who had served ably as Johnson's am- 
bassador to Tokyo, described it as a 
risky and unnecessary venture that had 
accomplished little. 

Still, the President professed himself 
pleased. “No new treaties were made: 
no new commitments were offered,” he 
observed. “But I can tell you now that 
I return more confident and hopeful 
than when I left.” Though the trip may 
have had little impact on the Viet Nam 
war, Johnson had seemingly managed 
to convince Asian leaders that the U.S. 
was genuinely willing to expend its treas- 
ures to guarantee the security and pros- 
perity of the western Pacific and to help 
the area develop a new sense of re- 
gional cooperation. Whether or not that 
realization was worth the effort and ex- 
pense, said the President, “history will 
decide.” 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
New U in the Fudge Factory 


The U.S. ambassador to Guinea was 
under house arrest, and hostile mobs 
screamed the standard litany of anti- 
American slogans outside the embassy. 
Last week’s outburst in Conakry (see 
THE WorLD) was admittedly only a 
mini-crisis by postwar standards. None- 
theless, it provided a lively climax to 
Under Secretary of State Nicholas deB 
Katzenbach’s first month in the State 
Department—which included four days 
in Viet Nam and two weeks as Acting 
Secretary of State while Dean Rusk 
was attending the Manila Conference. 

rhough hardly a stranger to domestic 
crisis, Katzenbach, 44, had had no di- 
rect experience with foreign policy be- 
fore his appointment in September. 
Since then the former Attorney General 
has spent nearly every waking hour 
learning the red-taped ropes of diplo- 
macy. Days, including Saturday and 
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KATZENBACH & GUITAR-STRUMMING DAUGHTER MIMI 
The Socratic technique, minus dinner. 


most of Sunday, have begun shortly 
after 8 a.m., ended 13 hours later. 
After 21 straight days without going 
home for dinner, Katzenbach finally 
had his family to supper with him at 
Foggy Bottom, then plowed through the 
torrent of dispatches at his desk while 
his children watched Tarzan on the 
undersecretarial color TV set. 

The Right Questions. More instruc- 
tive than the files, which he devours 
at a 1,000-words-a-minute clip, have 
been his skull sessions within the depart- 
ment. Applying the Socratic approach, 
which he learned as a law professor at 
Yale and the University of Chicago, 
Katzenbach stirs up debate and, in the 
words of one participant, “asks the 
right questions and plenty of them.” 

Big (6 ft. 2 in.), bearish Nick 
Katzenbach—one of the few men in 
Washington who call Rusk by his first 
name—could not present a_ greater 
physical contrast to George Ball, who 
ably occupied State’s No. 2 post for 
more than five years. The elegantly 
attired Ball was never seen in shirt- 
sleeves or without a vest: Katzenbach 
makes the most expensively tailored 
suit look as if it came from the thrift 
shop. (Yet, as he explained to amused 
associates, he will always be U—the 
traditional designation of the Under 
Secretary in the department's phone 
book.) The Under Secretary's door was 
usually closed during Ball's tenure; it is 
now usually open. Ball was almost ex- 
clusively preoccupied with European 
unity and had a theologian’s hostility 
toward Charles de Gaulle, Katzenbach 
is constitutionally open minded and has 
a rare gusto for new facts, theories, 
arguments. 

Indeed, Katzenbach’s restless, prob- 
ing nature should more than outweigh 
his present lack of experience in foreign 
relations. Lyndon Johnson, like John 


Kennedy before him, has complained 
about the lack of new ideas from the 
State Department. Rusk, because of 
temperament and pressure of time, has 
been unable to build a strong, creative 
secretariat that can anticipate problems 
before they reach the fire-bell stage or 
recognize when a policy has outlived its 
usefulness. Building a flexible, imagina- 
tive second-level team that will not shy 
from new approaches will now be Kat- 
zenbach’s most pressing task. 

Home Thoughts. After weeks of lis- 
tening, learning and prodding, the new 
Under Secretary last week catalogued 
his initial impressions before the For- 
eign Service officers who run what Ball 
fondly called “the fudge factory.” After 
a quote-heavy speech, with references 
ranging all the way from Lyndon John- 
son and Oliver Cromwell to Heraclitus 
and Anatole France (commenting on 
Kant), Katzenbach concluded: “Can I 
urge each and every one of you that 
you have got political problems at home 
and that you should be as shrewd ob- 
servers and as concerned about politics 
here in the United States—about what 
public opinion is and about what the 
Congress is doing—as you are about 
the politics of foreign countries?” 

His point was well taken. In the al- 
ways-sensitive realm of congressional re- 
lations, the department has not been 
notably successful of late. Rusk has not 
won acceptance on Capitol Hill of the 
Administration's policies on foreign aid 
or increased trade with Russia and East- 
ern Europe. The Administration plans 
to push hard next year not only for a 
trade bill but also for a consular treaty 
with the Soviet Union. The Government 
will also face renewed heckling from 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee over Viet Nam. In this kind of en- 
counter, Katzenbach has already won 
his spurs as a diplomat. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Verdict on Santo Domingo 

Since the U.S. intervention in the 
Dominican Republic last year, news- 
men who covered the fighting there 
have laid down a barrage of hastily 
written books about the crisis, most- 
ly echoing Senator William Fulbright’s 
plaint that Washington was guilty of 
“overreaction.” The most cogent and 
authoritative account of the affair, 
Overtaken by Events (Doubleday), was 
published last week, adding significant- 
ly to history’s vindication of President 
Johnson's action. Its author: John Bart- 
low Martin, 51, U.S. ambassador to 
Santo Domingo from 1962 to 1964, 
and, as Johnson’s special envoy, one 
of the key American officials in the 
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BOSCH & MARTIN 
Castro countered, takeover prevented. 


Dominican capital during last year’s 
civil war. 

Ohio-born Martin, a freelance maga- 
zine writer for 25 years, and a cam- 
paign speechwriter for John F. Ken- 
nedy, took perceptive daily notes 
throughout his diplomatic stint. He was 
appointed to the Dominican post by 
Kennedy during the power vacuum that 
followed the assassination of Dictator 
Rafael Trujillo. Martin’s near-impossi- 
ble assignment was to try to establish 
rudimentary democracy in a land that 
had known nearly five centuries of des- 
potism. As he bade the ambassador 
goodbye Kennedy jestingly warned: “If 
you blow this one, you'd better not 
come home.” 

Intrigues & Failures. Martin proved 
an honorable and patient diplomat in 
Santo Domingo. He did his utmost to 
shore up the republic’s first post-Trujillo 
constitutional President, Juan Bosch. In 
the end, it was Bosch who blew it. Mar- 
tin pictures him as a suspicious and 
erratic tropical, whose Machiavellian 
intrigues and “very real failures to meet 
the people’s needs” invited the military 


coup that set the stage for the 1965 
crisis. 

When Bosch was bounced, Martin 
—despite J.F.K..s mock threat—was 
called home to demonstrate Washing- 
ton’s stern disapproval of the military- 
backed regime that took power. Four 
months later, crushed by President 
Kennedy’s assassination in the interim, 
Martin forsook diplomacy to begin 
writing his book. 

Two Objectives. In April 1965, San- 
to Domingo exploded once again, and 
Martin was summoned to the White 
House to serve once again in that hap- 
less country. President Johnson made 
clear that U.S. actions would be guided 
by two main objectives: 1) averting 
a bloodbath and protecting American 
lives, and 2) preventing a Castro take- 
over. Hurriedly dispatched to Santo 
Domingo, Martin spent weary days ne- 
gotiating with the rebels and mustering 
the facts to guide U.S. policy. 

Martin reports that Fidel Castro’s 
agents, exploiting the country’s “poli- 
tics of annihilation,” had plotted ever 
since Trujillo’s assassination “to seize 
control of the capital's streets, the first 
step in the classic Marxist revolu- 
tionary pattern.” Francisco Caamano 
Defio, the rabble-rousing, opportunistic 
army colonel who led the revolt, was 
portrayed by New York Times Cor- 
respondent Tad Szule as a well-mean- 
ing nationalist. Martin has a slightly 
different assessment: “I had met no 
man who I thought might become a 
Dominican Castro—until I met Caa- 
mano. He was winning a revolution 
from below. He had few political ad- 
visers in Santo Domingo at that time 
but Communists.” 

If Martin has any criticism of the 
U.S. response, it is that Washington 
should have been even more forthright 
in articulating its aims and supporting 
General Elias Wessin y Wessin, who 
helped fight the Castroites to a stand- 
still. “Once we had decided we were 
in the republic to stop Communism,” 
he writes, “we should have stopped pre- 
tending neutrality.” 

"No Choice.” Martin concludes: “I 
have no doubt whatsoever that there 
was a real danger of a Communist take- 
over. Given the circumstances that ex- 
isted at the time, President Johnson had 
no choice but to send the troops.” If he 
had not, the Castroites, in all probabili- 
ty, “would have spread the rebellion 
throughout the republic and in the end 
established a Communist-dominated 
government.” If only in the context of 
domestic American politics, no Admin- 
istration could have risked the estab- 
lishment of yet another Cuba-style re- 
gime in the Caribbean. 

The ultimate vindication of the U.S. 
involvement came six weeks ago, when 
the last American soldier pulled out of 
the Dominican Republic. By then, the 
people had held a free and fair election, 
and had a new constitutional regime 
that has brought the nation a measure 
of stability. 





WHY HO KEEPS 


| Drager JOHNSON stated the major 
question of the day. “I would hope,” 
he said at his press conference last 
week, “that the adversary would see the 
utter futility of continuing this confron- 
tation and would agree to go from the 
battlefield to the conference room .. . 
They refuse to do that. Now I don't 
know why.” 

Many Western military and political 
observers wonder why the Vietnamese 
Communists are not getting ready to 
negotiate. They should realize by now 
that they cannot win the war, cannot 
drive out the U.S., and are bogged down 
in considerable trouble besides. 

It was just a year ago that the Com- 
munist command resolved to test the 
newly landed U.S. troops. The result 
was the siege of Plei Me and the en- 
suing battle of Ia Drang Valley, which 
were resounding defeats for the Reds. 
Historian Bernard Fall suggested recent- 
ly that these defeats may well be con- 
sidered by future historians “the First 
Battle of the Marne of the Vietnamese 
War,” recollecting that “the Battle of 
the Marne in September 1914 halted 
the seemingly irresistible onslaught of 
the Kaiser and thus foreclosed the pos- 
sibility of an immediate end of the war 
through the collapse of the French.” 


Their Troubles 

The Communists have never regained 
the momentum that they possessed be- 
fore the U.S. arrived in force, nor is 
there any longer serious talk of South 
Viet Nam’s once imminent political col- 
lapse. In the past year, North Viet- 
namese and Viet Cong troops have 
achieved not a single victory worth 
writing home to Hanoi about, while the 
Communist homeland absorbs an ever- 
increasing rain of American bombs. U.S. 
manpower and firepower poured into 
the conflict since the summer of 1965 
have made the Allies largely master of 
the battlefield. 

The enemy's plans for a major mon- 
soon offensive in the Central Highlands 
last summer were aborted by such U.S. 
spoiling operations as Paul Revere and 
Hawthorne. Operation El Paso broke 
up an attempted Communist onslaught 
along the céntral coast. Most recently, 
Hanoi began massing for an invasion 
straight south across the demilitarized 
zone: some 8,800 U.S. Marines and four 
battalions of South Vietnamese troops 
are now in place to prevent it. Hanoi 
covets a victory over some isolated 
American unit for its psychological and 
propaganda value, but this hope has 
proved elusive. Already this year, the 
Communists have suffered 48,000 men 
killed in combat, probably twice that 
many wounded, some 8,000 captured 
and 10,000 defected. 

Hanoi’s home problems mirror its 
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SAYING NO 


frustration on the battlefield. The re- 
lentless bombing of the supply lines 
leading south, while not stopping infil- 
tration, have made the logistics of feed- 
ing, clothing and arming the 279,000 
Red soldiers below the 17th parallel 
more difficult. So, too, have B-52 bomb- 
ings of base camps, way stations and 
tunneled redoubts, and the concerted 
drive to deny the guerrillas rice from 
South Vietnamese paddies. Hungry, wet 
and hurting, the Viet Cong have turned 
from wooing to coercing the local peas- 
antry to get food, money and fresh 
recruits. For lack of visible progress, 
and thanks to day and night harass- 
ment, Viet Cong soldiers are more and 
more presenting morale problems for 
the enemy. Some close observers think 
that the Communists’ main problem 
these days is “doctrinal”: finding a for- 
mula for victory that the rank and file 
can understand and believe. 

For the North Vietnamese soldiery, 
the problem is particularly difficult, 
since most came south in the belief that 
the war was won and that they would 
arrive as welcomed liberators. Increas- 
ingly, interrogated defectors and prison- 
ers assess the war as a stalemate. In 
North Viet Nam, reported one recently 
captured regular, “our lives are the 
same as buffaloes.” With men aged 18 
to 47 called for military duty, much 
of the civilian economy is carried on by 
women, which has inspired the govern- 
ment’s “Three Postponements” pro- 
gram: postponement of education, mar- 
riage, children. In the South, Ho's 
pledge to continue the war until victory, 
with the promise that “if we don’t win, 
our sons and grandsons will,” has pro- 
duced a widespread Red jest. “We're 
down here,” it goes, “and our wives 
are up there. Where are the sons going 
to come from?” 


Myth & Realism 

Ho Chi Minh’s strategy is clouded 
by yet another factor: the growing re- 
luctance of, other Communist countries 
to help him. Peking is critical of Hanoi's 
tactics in the South, arguing that Ho 
and General Vo Nguyen Giap should 
never have moved to the vulnerable 
open warfare of Mao’s Phase Three, 
instead should have continued their 
guerrilla tactics. Russia and the East- 
ern European Communist nations are 
restive over the high cost of aiding 
North Viet Nam. There is little doubt 
that Moscow is pressing Hanoi to nego- 
tiate, and would like to use economic 
assistance as a lever to nudge North 
Viet Nam toward the conference table. 

Yet the overwhelming evidence is 
that, despite all his frustrations and 
problems, Ho is not about to budge. 
His response to the Manila Confer- 
ence proposals for peace talks was 


blunt: “Our people are resolved to con- 
tinue the fight even if it will last five, 
ten years or longer.” 

Even assuming that such public state- 
ments do not wholly reflect his real atti- 
tude, the intransigence seems genuine, 
and it rests on a compound of myth 
and shrewd realism. Ho and Giap, as 
General Westmoreland once said, “look 
out on the world through very small 
windows.” They are convinced that the 
U.S. does not have the will and pa- 
tience to wage a protracted, highly 
expensive war and seize upon every 
scrap of U.S. domestic protest to prove 
it. In captured enemy bunkers, G.Ls 
have found New York Times stories of 
antiwar demonstrations duplicated and 
translated into Vietnamese. While Ha- 
noi probably no longer believes that it 
can drive out the Americans, it still 
believes that it can wear them down to 
the point of quitting. 

The North Vietnamese trust no West- 
ern accounts of what is happening in 
the South, only the self-serving reports 
from their own commanders in the 
field that are sometimes two months in 
transit back up the Ho Chi Minh trail. 
Thus, for months Hanoi has been trum- 
peting its nonexistent “dry season vic- 
tories,” and last week reported that 
shelling of Saigon by the Viet Cong on 
National Day almost leveled the city 
(in fact, only 28 shells fell, mostly in 
open squares and courtyards). Even 
within South Viet Nam, the enemy 
often deceives himself. In the northern 
provinces, the troops believe that their 
armies are holding the Delta and push- 
ing past Saigon. In the Delta, the guer- 
rillas believe that the highland Viet 
Cong are readying a Dienbienphu for 
the Americans. 


Their Assets 


Sull, for all their troubles and all 
their delusions, one overriding fact re- 
mains: the Communists are far from 
defeated. They are hurting, but their 
main forces are intact. By impressing 
an average of four battalions of fresh 
soldiers in the South per month, and 
continuing the infiltration from the 
North, the enemy’s strength has actu- 
ally increased in the South from 240,- 
000 last December to the present level 
of 279,000 fighters. Most important 
of all, the Viet Cong’s control of the 
villages, where four out of five Viet- 
namese live, has hardly been touched. 
If anything, say U.S. observers, the 
local Red cadre of headmen, police, 
tax collectors and schoolteachers may 
be stronger than ever, particularly in 
the rich Mekong Delta. The “other 
war” of revolutionary reform in South 
Viet Nam, to which the U.S. is so 
eagerly committed, has so far made neg- 
ligible headway. 

Even the high battlefield losses the 
Communists are taking must be placed 
in a context of nearly 20 years of con- 


tinuous war and a way of life that has 
always been hard, dangerous and mar- 
ginal. In one sense, it has conditioned 
them to fight on—and on a time scale 
in which a few more years does not very 
much matter. The mood is summed up 
in the song currently tops on Radio 
Hanoi: 

Yankee, | swear to you 

With words sharp as knives 

Here in Viet Nam, it’s either you or 

me 
And | am already here 
So you must go! 


Ho also undoubtedly reasons that a 
guerrilla war cannot be readily turned 
on and off because a sense of momen- 
tum and inevitability is essential. Once 
Hanoi goes to the conference table, Ho 
is well aware that the Viet Cong morale 
may collapse. Besides, Hanoi may well 
feel that intransigence is already reap- 
ing its rewards. Under international and 
domestic pressures, Washington contin- 
ues to modify and codify in advance the 
Allied conditions for peace, making real 
or apparent concessions to the Reds. 
Ho may feel that he must not negoti- 
ate precisely because the U.S. seems to 
want to so badly. 


Next Moves 

Far from defeated, though admitted- 
ly not winning, with his armies and po- 
litical cadres still substantially intact, 
convinced that he can outwait the U.S. 
in the war, why should Ho, from his 
point of view, come to the negotiating 
table now? 

The U.S. will attempt to answer that 
question in a variety of fresh pressures 
on Ho. The Pentagon is pressing for— 
and likely to get after the elections— 
presidential authority to expand the list 
of targets for air raids around Hanoi, 
adding new power plants, railroad junc- 
tions and freight yards, and defense fac- 
tories. American troops are likely to 
move into action in the Delta, hitherto 
the province of the South Vietnamese 
army, where scant progress against the 
enemy has been made and where live 
half of the nation’s people. 

Most important of all, both U.S. and 
South Vietnamese troops will put 50% 
of their numbers next year into guaran- 
teeing security for areas wrested from 
the enemy—thus giving the Vietnamese 
pacification teams the shield they have 
lacked so far in getting on with the busi- 
ness of nation-building. That alone, in 
the long run, can defeat the Commu- 
nists as no series of battlefield setbacks 
seems likely to, As it was in the begin- 
ning, so the Viet Nam conflict remains 
today, for all its bristling clashes of ar- 
mies, primarily a political war for the 
allegiance of people. If and when the 
Communist control of the countryside 
begins to crumble, most Saigon observ- 
ers think the long awaited signal for 
peace from Hanoi will not be far behind. 


DEFENSE 
Refilling the Pool 


In the 16 months since President 
Johnson announced the U.S. military 
buildup for Viet Nam, draft calls have 
inched steadily upward. Last month's 
total—49,300—was the highest since 
early 1951, the peak mobilization pe- 
riod of the Korean War, when 80,000 
men a month were called. The effect 
has been to deplete the nation’s 1-A 
manpower pool to the point at which 
Selective Service headquarters is now 
forced to find new ways to replenish it. 

The likeliest new source is an esti- 
mated 500,000 youths in the 1-Y cate- 
gory who have failed to pass preinduc- 
tion mental tests. Not only to meet 
draft needs, but also in line with Secre- 


others in this bracket have been ordered 
to report for physicals and possible re- 
classification. (Fathers, also classified 
3-A, continue to be exempt.) 

Though 2,000,000 students are de- 
ferred, draft boards will be looking 
more closely at grades. In all, the classi- 
fications of 2,505,540 men—not count- 
ing 2,498,023 4-Fs—are being re- 
viewed. Last week, in the course of an 
optimistic election-eve report on Viet 
Nam, McNamara predicted that draft 
calls would be halved during the next 
four months because of a slower rate 
of buildup for the war. Nevertheless, 
Selective Service officials declared, 
the review of present exemptees will 
proceed apace, to replenish the man- 


power drain to date and prepare for 


contingencies. 
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NEW RECRUITS AT FORT DIX 
More from the poor. 


tary of Defense Robert McNamara’s 
plans announced last August to “sal- 
vage” draft rejects from poor back- 
grounds, intelligence standards have 
been lowered three times in the past 
year—eliminating, among other re- 
quirements, that of a high school edu- 
cation. Under the latest reduction, or- 
dered last month, a man can score as 
low as 10 on his armed forces qualifica- 
tion test (perfect score: 100) and still 
be inducted—a 6% drop that will bring 
in 40,000 additional youths in the next 
eight months. 

"To Be Ready." Also under review 
are the 68,369 childless men between 
26 and 35, married as well as unmar- 
ried, who have not been called because 
of age. A third group being re-evaluated 
is made of 3-A “extreme hardship” 
cases, including Actor George Hamilton, 
27, Lynda Bird Johnson's boy friend, 
who has been exempt on grounds of be- 
ing the sole support of his four-times 


divorced mother. Hamilton and some 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Sunday Patriots 

The Sunday sun had not yet risen last 
week when 110 lawmen fanned out 
through New York State to snuff out a 
conspiracy that in firepower, at least, 
exceeded Guy Fawkes’ plot to blow up 
Britain’s Parliament 361 years ago to 
the week. 

New York’s Fawkesians were sparked 
by a Queens milkman whose nickname 
is “Nathan Hale,” a Long Island land- 
scape artist, and a 40-year-old Danbury 
State Teachers College sophomore. All 
belonged to the Minutemen, a hyper- 
patriotic organization whose members 
covertly train themselves in guerrilla 
warfare against the day when a Com- 
munist coup takes over the U.S. Not 
content to wait for the revolution, the 
Sunday warriors aimed last week to 
destroy three rustic, rundown camps 
that at one time or another had been 
used for left-wing or pacifist meetings. 


Goggle-Eyed Cops. At dawn on the 
day of the planned raids, New York 
City cops swooped down on Goldy’s 
Diner in South Ozone Park, Queens, and 
arrested six coffee drinkers who claimed 
that they were simply going hunting with 
the grenades, pipe bombs and rifles in 
their car. At the same hour, another 
platoon of policemen moved in on a 
Westchester County country house, 
which was flying a U.S. flag with 13 
stars not far from its hillside fallout 
shelter; they found enough arms to fill a 
truck. In Syracuse, Brewerton, and Bay 
Shore, L.I., officers flushed more weap- 
ons by the score. 

When the day was over, goggle-eyed 
cops found they had confiscated an ar- 
ray of weaponry that would have en- 
abled the original Minutemen of 1775 
to rout the British at Lexington and con- 
quer England as well. The trove includ- 
ed 115 rifles, five mortars, nine machine 
guns, 26 pistols, brass-knuckled trench 
knives, machetes, hunting knives, throw- 
ing knives, cleavers, two bazookas, three 
anti-tank grenade launchers, 50 camou- 
flage uniforms and steel helmets, 30 
walkie-talkies, ten cans of black pow- 
der, crossbows, and more than a million 
rounds of ammunition—plus arrows for 
the crossbows. 

Just Collectors. Also in custody were 
19 Minutemen, charged with such of- 
fenses as Conspiracy to commit arson, 
illegal possession of weapons, incite- 
ment to riot and unlawful assembly. At 
their arraignment, attorneys suggested 
that the suspects were really no more 
than innocent “gun collectors.” But the 
district attorney's men said they knew 
better. Agents from B.0.S.S., New York 
City’s Bureau of Special Services, had 
infiltrated the organization and clocked 
the Minutemen’s every move for nearly 
a year. They reported that the would-be 
guerrillas had crashed the weekend 
maneuvers of reserve military units to 
gain experience and, possibly, arms. 
Planted officers participated in field 
maneuvers designed to perfect home- 
made bombs and hone the group's com- 
mando tactics, In one exercise, a Min- 
uteman was observed firing cans of 
peas from a mortar at a pasture full of 
cows, while a forward lookout called 
back range corrections. 

Once the arrests were made and the 
arsenals confiscated, the Minutemen’s 
founder Robert Bolivar DePugh, 42, 
who runs the national headquarters in 
tiny (pop.: 965) Norborne, Mo., dis- 
claimed any involvement with the New 
York fiasco. “If they were members of 
the Minutemen, they were working in- 
dependently,” he said, adding that the 
affair might really have been “a counter- 
plot, perhaps Government-inspired” to 
discredit his organization. He added: “I 
have urged our people not to own weap- 
ons.” In fact, DePugh and two other 
men were scheduled to go on trial this 
week in Kansas City, Mo., on charges 
of possessing and reactivating machine 
guns in violation of the National Fire- 
arms Act, 





ESPIONAGE 


The Faceless Ones 

The romance of spying went out with 
Mata Hari. Such is the nature of the 
game today that a lowly government 
code clerk or a technician who punch- 
es computer cards at a missile site may 
be a more important intelligence source 
—and far more difficult to detect— 
than the disgruntled general or the in- 
discreet diplomat. Last week, in a case 
that has still undetermined links in 
Britain, the FBI arrested a character- 
istically obscure technician on charges 
of conspiring with the Russians. Held on 
$50,000 bail was a crew-cut Air Force 
communications operator and_repair- 
man, Staff Sergeant Herbert Boecken- 
haupt, 23, who had worked for some 
17 months in the Air Force's Pentagon 
communications center, and was dis- 
tinguished only by his unhappy child- 
hood in Nazi Germany. 

The Government, not wanting to 
prejudice its case in court, would give 
only sketchy details of the alleged con- 
spiracy, but the pattern was as com- 
monplace as the personalities. Boecken- 
haupt had top-secret clearance and 
access to many high-level communica- 
tions, including those on the Moscow- 
Washington hot line. His contact, said 
the FBI, was Aleksey Malinin, a low- 
ranking clerk in the commercial section 
of the Soviet embassy. In June 1965, 
at the first of at least two meetings in 
Washington’s Virginia suburbs, accord- 
ing to the FBI, the Russian merely ques- 
tioned Boeckenhaupt about his duties in 
the Pentagon. At the second, in a bowl- 
ing alley parking lot last April, Malinin 
gave him a 35-mm. slide listing the 
location of future rendezvous and drop 
areas where, presumably, information 
could be left for later pickup. 

"One of the Many." The FBI said it 
had picked up the slide, as well as 
papers used for secret messages and 
notes taken at the second meeting, in 
Boeckenhaupt's apartment in Riverside, 
Calif., near March Air Force Base, 
where he was stationed at the time he 
was arrested. At March, he had access 
to information going through the cryp- 
tographic machines. Shortly after his 
arrest last week, Scotland Yard picked 
up Cecil Mulvena, 47, a quiet Southend- 
on-Sea businessman, on charges of vio- 
lating Britain's Official Secrets Act, and 
English newspapers hinted that further 
arrests were planned. 

Of the three, Malinin, described by 
one observer as “just one of the faceless 
many” in the Russian embassy, clearly 
had the brightest future, suffering only 
the embarrassment of being expelled 
from the U.S. If convicted, Boecken- 
haupt, on the other hand, could receive 
the death penalty; Mulvena, 14 years in 
one of Britain's sometimes insecure 
jails. Whether or not Boeckenhaupt 
passed on important information or, 
indeed, any information at all, he had 
every opportunity to glean intelligence 
of interest to the Russians. The Penta- 





SUSPECT BOECKENHAUPT 
Obscurity pays. 


gon post where he worked not only has 
positions of U.S. combat aircraft and 
missiles but also is Washington's direct 
line of communication with the Presi- 
dent when he is aboard Air Force One, 
the flying White House. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


Into the Archives 

At the request of the Justice Depart- 
ment, 65 carefully guarded X rays, color 
slides and black-and-white negatives of 
pictures taken during an exhaustive au- 
topsy on the body of John Kennedy at 
Bethesda Naval Hospital were turned 
over to the National Archives last week 
by the Kennedy family. 

At the time that the Warren Com- 
mission was making its inquiry into the 
assassination, the X rays and photo- 
graphs were available to investigators, 
but none felt it necessary to inspect them 
after hearing the minutely detailed testi- 
mony of the three autopsy surgeons. 
The doctors themselves had never seen 
the photographs either, though they had 
worked from the X rays during the 
post-mortem surgery. 

Unwitting Support. Thus the commis- 
sion unwittingly lent support to those 
who would later insist that Lee Harvey 
Oswald must have had an accomplice. 
Their suspicions were based primarily on 
the commission’s controversial “single- 
bullet theory.” This is its conclusion that 
a bullet hit the back of Kennedy's neck 
and emerged through his lower throat 
before it struck Texas Governor John 
Connally in the back, smashed across a 
rib, shattered his right wrist, and punc- 
tured his left thigh. Commission mem- 
bers accepted this explanation after they 
saw a tourist's film of the assassination, 
which indicated that the interval be- 
tween Kennedy’s reaction to being hit 
and Connally’s first visible reaction to 
his wounds was—at the most—I1.8 sec. 
Because of the time it took to operate 
the bolt action on his rifle, Oswald 


could not possibly have fired more than 
once every 2.3 sec. 

Ultimately, the conspiracy theorists 
claimed that the doctors’ entire autopsy 
report had been tailor-made to bolster 
the commission’s single-bullet theory. 
The doubters argued that 1) the wound 
was probably lower on Kennedy’s back, 
and 2) the first bullet had actually 
lodged in his body. They insisted that 
only the X rays and photographs could 
offer incontrovertible proof of how 
Kennedy was really wounded. In fact, an 
X ray does not indicate a bullet's path 
through soft flesh. 

Corroborating Evidence. If the com- 
mission had really set out to present a 
fake autopsy, nothing would have been 
more logical than to retouch the photo- 
graphs to support synthetic medical re- 
ports. The photos were examined last 
week by two of the autopsy doctors 
(the third is on duty in Viet Nam); they 
agreed that the evidence fully corrobo- 
rates their testimony before the Warren 
Commission. 

Even though the X rays and photo- 
graphs are now in the archives, the 
controversy will undoubtedly continue. 
One enigma is how the Kennedys—who 
consistently denied to the press that they 
had possession of the films—ever got 
hold of them; presumably, the Secret 
Service handed them over at the request 
of the then-Attorney General, Robert 
Kennedy. In any case, the family has 
stipulated that the pictures be seques- 
tered from public inspection during the 
lives of J.F.K.’s immediate family, in- 
cluding those of his children, who are 
now eight and five years old. 


The Mythmakers 


For many who believe that there 
was a conspiracy to assassinate John 
Kennedy in Dallas, the most mesmeric 
argument of all is that an extraordinary 
number of people involved in the case 
—however remotely—have since lost 
their lives under mysterious circum- 
stances. As of last week, the toll had, in 
fact, reached 14. To conspiracy theo- 
rists, the clear implication is that the 
victims knew too much and were sys- 
tematically liquidated. 

Chief mythologist and drumbeater for 
this theory is Penn Jones Jr., 52, the 
diminutive (5 ft. 24+ in.) editor of a Tex- 
as weekly newspaper, the Midlothian 
Mirror (circ, 765). In 1965, Jones be- 
gan a seemingly inexhaustible Mirror 
series intended, as he put it, to “bring 
into some intelligible whole all the events 
surrounding the assassination.” 

This month, San Francisco's slick 
Ramparts magazine, a onetime Catho- 
lic quarterly turned New Left monthly, 
also carried several of the Jones reports, 
along with the outcome of what the 
magazine breathlessly describes as an 
eight-month probe by “a team of Ram- 
parts editors, aided by researchers and 
trained investigators,” who “traveled to 
Dallas a dozen times and interviewed 
nearly 100 people throughout the coun- 
try knowledgeable about the assassina- 
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tion.” Oddly enough, a majority of the 
people most closely involved in the inci- 
dents reported in the Ramparts article 
never heard of the magazine or its 
“team.” Thus it is not so odd that the 
Ramparts-Jones non-history is riddled 
with factual errors and perverse conclu- 
sions. Items: 

> Earlene Roberts, 60, the fuzzy- 
minded housekeeper who ran the Dallas 
rooming house where Lee Harvey Os- 
wald lived—and proved a helpful wit- 
ness before the Warren Commission— 
died last January. Ramparts says that she 
had been subjected to “intensive police 
harassment,” adds with sinister implica- 
tion of foul play that “no autopsy was 
performed.” In fact, Mrs. Roberts had 
severe heart disease, throat ulcers and 
cataracts. The cause of death, “acute 





killed Eddy and served 20 months in 
prison for manslaughter. 

> On the Sunday night that Jack Ruby 
shot Oswald, six men met in Ruby’s 
apartment. Editor Jones reported that 
three of the men at that “significant 
meeting” have “died strangely.” With 
typical hint-and-run reporting, he wrote 
that Dallas Times-Herald Reporter Jim 
Koethe was later “killed by a karate 
chop” in his apartment, that Long Beach 
(Calif.) Independent Reporter Bill Hun- 
ter was shot to death in a California po- 
lice station, and that Dallas Attorney 
Tom Howard died of a heart attack aft- 
er which “no autopsy was performed.” 
All three are indeed dead, but it takes a 
powerful imagination to detect any con- 
nection. Reporter Koethe was a_ beer- 
drinking bully who liked to hang out 
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JACK RUBY’S BEDROOM AFTER HIS ARREST & POLICE SEARCH 
A case of hint and run. 


myocardial infarction,” was deter- 
mined after an autopsy by a doctor at 
Parkland Hespital. 

> William Whaley, 51, the cab driver 
who picked up Oswald after he fled the 
book depository building, was killed in 
a head-on car crash in December 1965, 
Ramparts views his death with suspicion 
because Whaley had never had an acci- 
dent before and was the first Dallas cab 
driver to die on duty since 1937. In fact, 
Whaley was killed because an 83-year- 
old man (who also died) was driving 
north in a southbound lane. 

>» Eddy Benavides, 29, identified as the 
look-alike brother of Domingo Bena- 
vides, a witness in Oswald's slaying of 
Patrolman J. D. Tippit, was shot to 
death in a Dallas tavern in February 
1965. Ramparts reports that Dallas po- 
lice classed it as death by “pistol shot, 
wrote up a cursory report and marked 
the case “unsolved.” * The magazine also 
suggests that “Domingo was the in- 
tended victim.” In fact, there is a full 
police report on the shooting (it was a 
shotgun, not a pistol). Moreover, one 
Radford Lee Hill, 41, confessed that he 


34 


with thugs; he had been strangled, not 
“karate chopped,” and police suggested 
that homosexuality may have been a 
motive. Hunter was shot accidentally by 
an exhibitionistic detective he had 
known closely for years while the cop 
was clowning foolishly with a revolver 
in the station pressroom. As for Tom 
Howard, according to others who were 
there, he was not even at Ruby's apart- 
ment that night. 

> Hearst Gossip Columnist Dorothy 
Kilgallen died in her Manhattan house 
in November 1965. Because she was the 
only journalist ever allowed a private 
interview with Jack Ruby after his ar- 
rest, Penn Jones naturally decided that 
hers could be added to “that list of 
strange deaths.” Even Ramparts editors 
could not swallow that one, conceded 
that “no serious person really believes” 
Kilgallen’s death—from alcohol and 
barbiturates—was part of the plot. 

Nor, for that matter, can a serious 
person really believe that the rest of the 
Ramparts-Jones saga is anything but a 
macabre and mischievous exercise in 
mythmaking. 


CITIES 
Anniversary of The Night 


In Manhattan, guests at a round of 
parties will sip their drinks in the dark. 
In Boston, Harvard students planned a 
series of lights-out beer busts. For stay- 
at-homes, a chain of New York novelty 
shops offered a kit containing 50 “I Was 
There” buttons and a candle. Most of 
the 30 million Americans who lived 
through history’s biggest blackout a 
year ago this week approached the first 
anniversary of The Night with a certain 
nostalgia. The memory also prompted 
a more practical concern. What, if any- 
thing, has been done to prevent another 
failure on the scale of the 1965 eclipse 
that plunged 80,000 sq. mi. of the U.S. 
Northeast and Canada into Stygian 
darkness? 

The area’s power companies have 
belatedly mounted a massive effort 
to overhaul, augment and modernize 
equipment and procedures. At the On- 
tario Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion’s Sir Adam Beck Plant No. 2, 
where the region-wide short circuit 
originated in an overloaded relay fuse, 
more relays have been added to in- 
crease the system’s safety margin. To 
prevent the area’s vast, interlocking 
power grid from being pulled down 
again, newly designed switches have 
been installed in northwestern New 
York State so that the southern part of 
the system can automatically cut itself 
off from the pool. 

Generators & Computers. Through- 
out the area, electric companies have 
bought oil-fueled “black start” genera- 
tors to help reactivate giant turbines 
more quickly. Some companies are 
making plans to install computers pro- 
grammed to monitor loads and cor- 
rect “cascading” frequencies of the kind 
touched off by the Beck blowout. New 
York’s Kennedy International Airport, 
whose runway lights vanished before 
the eyes of bewildered jet captains, 
has put in eight diesel generators that 
can kick on within twelve seconds. 
Many Manhattan skyscrapers are now 
equipped with emergency power for el- 
evators, in which thousands of New 
Yorkers were trapped, and auxiliary 
lighting for the stairs down which many 
more thousands had to escape. 

Much still remains to be done. The 
New York City subway system, in 
which 800,000 passengers were strand- 
ed last fall, has yet to set up its own 
emergency power system or even a 
lighting plant. On the basis of the les- 
sons learned from the blackout, both 
the Federal Power Commission and the 
Interior Department’s Bureau of Recla- 
mation strongly endorsed a bill in Con- 
gress this year that would have given 
the FPC greater control over power-grid 
planning. The measure died, largely be- 
cause the utilities lobby opposed it. And 
though—until 1965—utility companies 
had for years denied that a major black- 
out could happen, they now concede 
that a repeat is by no means impossible. 
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WEST GERMANY 
The Flashing Knives 


It was a tragic and ironic spectacle. 
For almost 17 years, Ludwig Erhard 
had been lionized as the No. | vote get- 
ter of West Germany’s ruling Christian 
Democratic Union. On_ his prestige, 
scores of C.D.U. politicians had ridden 
to election victories. Many of them were 
seated before him last week in the cau- 
cus room of the Bundeshaus in Bonn. 
They knew that they had been sum- 
moned to watch as Erhard’s enemies 
tightened the pressure on him to resign. 
But no one knew whether the Chancel- 
lor would turn with a roar on his tor- 
mentors or go along with those who 
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GERSTENMAIER 


had been gently urging him to quit. 

As it turned out, Erhard did neither. 
His blue eyes watery and his shoulders 
hunched, he stood grimly at the podium. 
He would step aside, he said, but only if 
he failed to form a new government that 
commanded a majority of the votes in 
the Bundestag. Thus he intended to go 
back to the Free Democrats whose sud- 
den resignation from the Cabinet two 
weeks ago over budget problems had 
left the Chancellor with a minority gov- 
ernment. If that failed, said Erhard, “I 
am not stuck to my office, but I do 
claim participation in all further 
negotiations.” 

The Elbow. Erhard’s decision to avoid 
a showdown brought sighs of relief 
from the Brutuses within his party who 
had been fearful of the consequences to 
their own reputations if they bloodied 
their hands in public. But there was lit- 
tle chance that Erhard would succeed 
in forming a new coalition government. 

For one thing, the Free Democrats 
were now saying that they would not 
rejoin a Cabinet under Erhard. Burly, 
ambitious Franz Josef Strauss, who is 
boss of the Bavarian wing of the Chris- 
tian Democrats, was elbowing Erhard 
by threatening to pull his six ministers 
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out of the government unless the Chan- 
cellor went ahead and stepped down. 
And the C.D.U..s\ Deputy Leader 
Rainer Barzel, who had been instru- 
mental in forcing Erhard to face the 
caucus, Was now maneuvering to isolate 
Erhard from any remaining support. 
About the only Erhard enemy not on 
the scene was flinty old (9D) Konrad 
Adenauer. Though he had sniped mer- 
cilessly at Erhard almost from the day 
in 1963 that he handed the job over to 
him, the ex-Chancellor was strangely 
quiet, presumably recovering from the 
effects of a bad cold. 

The opposition parties will not give 
Erhard any breathing time. Since they 
were leading in the polls, the Social 
Democrats were trying to force new 
national elections. They vowed that they 
would demand that the Chancellor sub- 





SCHRODER 


The Brutuses were fearful of bloody hands. 


mit to a Bundestag vote of confidence 
this week. It seemed highly unlikely that 
he would oblige, and some Socialists 
were plotting with the Free Democrats 
to combine the votes of the two groups 
just long enough to elect a new Chan- 
cellor—whose sole act would be to call 
for new national elections. 

Complicated Criteria. The pressure 
was on the Christian Democrats to se- 
lect a successor to Erhard before the 
Socialists and the Free Democrats had 
time to develop their scheme. Choosing 
a leader in the C.D.U. is not an easy 
matter, Like West Germany itself, the 
party is a curious combination of Prot- 
estants and Catholics, of devout Gaul- 
lists and passionate Atlanticists, of old- 
fashioned free-enterprisers and new- 
fangled welfare-state advocates. <A 
candidate for Chancellor must have a 
power base within one group while 
at the same time not being totally un- 
acceptable to the other factions. Fur- 
thermore, since at present the C.D.U. 
is a minority government, the candidate 
must also pass muster with the potential 
coalition partner. It was far from cer- 
tain which of the men whose names 
were being bruited about in Bonn last 
week would meet the demanding cri- 
teria. The leading candidates: 
> Gerhard Schréder, 56, Erhard’s For- 
eign Minister. A devoted Atlanticist 


and Protestant, Schréder has strong 
support in the Protestant North and in 
the Ruhr. He is Erhard’s choice for the 
jeb, would thus get support from mem- 
bers who resent the manner in which 
the Chancellor has been buffeted about. 
Among his handicaps: Gaullists dislike 
his pro-American policies, and Bavari- 
an Boss Strauss may still hold an old 
grudge against him. 

> Rainer Barzel, 42, the C.D.U, Depu- 
ty Leader, Catholic Barzel has floor- 
managed all important legislation in the 
Bundestag since 1964. But his strength 
rests principally among the Deputies, 
and he has only a scattered popular 
following. Though he is a clever politi- 
cal tactician, many Germans consider 
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Barzel something of a fast operator, 
and some resent his thinly veiled ax job 
on Erhard. Prospective coalition part- 
ners are apt to be wary of Barzel be- 
cause they have too often felt his sting 
in the Bundestag. 

> Kurt Georg Kiesinger, 62, Minister 
President of Baden-Wiirttemberg. If 
Schréder and Barzel block each other's 
chances, the choice might fall on Kie- 
Singer, an imposing white-haired figure 
with great self-assurance and no major 
enemies, who was Konrad Adenauer's 
chief foreign-affairs spokesman from 
1949 to 1958. He is a Catholic without 
being so much of a one that he offends 
the party’s Protestants. A handicap is 
a Nazi past. He served during the war 
as a liaison officer between the For- 
eign Ministry and Goebbels’ Propagan- 
da Ministry. 

> Eugen Gerstenmaier, 60, President 
of the Bundestag. Though Konrad Ade- 
nauer last month publicly endorsed 
him for the chancellorship, Gersten- 
maier has failed so far to make a bid 
for the job. Instead, he is waiting for a 
draft. Like Kiesinger, his hopes rest on 
a deadlock between the front-runners. 
An active Protestant, Gerstenmaier has 
an irreproachable anti-Nazi past, was 
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sentenced to prison as one of the con- 
spirators in the July 20, 1944, attempt 
on Hitler’s life. 

"Keep It Up!" Back in Bonn, Er- 
hard received U.S. Roving Ambassador 
Averell Harriman and listened to a re- 
port on the Manila Conference. He also 
received British Foreign Secretary 
George Brown and chatted about the 
prospects for Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market. He journeyed to 
nearby Hesse to campaign for C.D.U. 
candidates in this week's state elections, 
“I hear that people want me to throw 
in the towel,” said Erhard to one crowd. 
“I don’t need a towel. Let those use 
the towel who have dirtied their hands, 
but my hands are clean.” Chanted the 
crowd: “Keep it up, Erhard!” 


AUSTRIA 
A Habsburg Happening 


An obscure German nobleman 
named Rudolf of Habsburg was elected 
Holy Roman Emperor in 1273 when an 
assemblage at Aachen shouted “Fiat!” 
(So be it), He promptly proved his 
worth by storming Vienna and con- 
quering two rich Austrian duchies for 
himself. His latest descendant is not so 
bold. Banished when his father Karl I 
was toppled from power after World 
War I, the current pretender to the 
throne of Austria-Hungary last week 
came home to his domains as plain Dr. 
Otto Habsburg, and not with a Fiat but 
a Mercedes 220. 

The visit lasted less than four hours. 
An aide drove Otto across the Bavarian 
border to the alpine city of Innsbruck. 
He prayed at the tomb of his great- 
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HABSBURG WITH SON & KARL | PORTRAIT 
Show me the way to go home. 


uncle Eugen, toured historic parts of 
the city and had lunch in an old Tyro- 
lean inn, then sped back to Germany. 
Though his public-relations man later 
reported that “His Imperial Highness 
was recognized and greeted with friend- 
liness,” few recalled seeing him. In fact, 
the only ones who seemed to care were 
secret policemen in two cars, who 
trailed him wherever he went and were 
relieved when he departed. 

Inconspicuous as it was, Otto’s return 
brought a shrill outcry from the Aus- 
trian Socialist Party, which sponsored a 
three-hour strike by some 250,000 Aus- 
trian production and office workers, 
and then blamed “the unrest caused by 
Otto Habsburg’s provocative entry.” 
The Socialists have long talked darkly 
of the “threat” of a Habsburg restora- 
tion, though even the Habsburgs them- 
selves are not expecting a royal come- 
back. Otto was exiled at the age of six. 
In the early years, his proud and per- 
sistent mother, Zita of Bourbon-Parma, 
tried every scheme to regain Habsburg 
honors for her son, even plotted unsuc- 
cessfully in the 1930s to marry him to 
Princess Maria of Italy in the hope that 
Il Duce would present him with the 
Austrian throne. Of late, Otto has 
pledged loyalty to the republic. But 
after he won a battle in Austria’s high- 
est court last June, allowing him to 
travel in Austria, Socialist pickets ral- 
lied in the streets, warning passersby: 
“We won't have any more Sunday after- 
noon walks in the Schénbrunn Palace 
parks.” 

When news of his visit spread, the 
government said simply that Otto had 
a valid passport and was exercising his 
right to use it. Dr. Hans Kronhuber, 
strategist of the Peoples’ Party, the 
majority party since the Socialists’ de- 
feat in last spring’s elections, charged 
them with inciting the workers in “an 
old trade union tactic tied up with the 
current demand for higher wages.” A 
leading Austrian author contends that 
the whole Habsburg fright reflects “the 
inferiority complex of republicans in a 
republic, an inner insecurity.” After his 
trip, Otto, now 53 and living near Mu- 
nich, said that he wished to establish a 
“precedent” for his right to travel in 
Austria. Wistfully, he added: “It was 
the journey of a man who loves his 
homeland although he does not know 
it.” Did he plan to repeat the visit? 
Certainly, he replied. In fact, he 
planned one day to make his home in 
the land his ancestor conquered. 


FRANCE 


Love in the Afternoon 

“In Paris, no one makes love in the 
evening any more; everyone is too 
tired.” So sighs a character in Fran- 
coise Sagan's latest novel, La Chamade, 
and so to a breathless world was re- 
vealed the latest innovation in French 
amatory technique. In the days of Mau- 
passant, mustaches and mistresses, the 
affluent Frenchman could not do with- 
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PARIS AFTER 2 P.M. 
Time for both lust and letters. 


out his cing a sept—the 5-to-7 p.m. 
evening liaison with his paramour. Then 
he dashed home for a 7:30 dinner with 
his wife. All of that, as La Sagan sadly 
reports, has changed. 

The new hours for love in the after- 
noon are 2 to 4 p.m. 

It was the automobile 
clock back. Paris traffic jams—among 
the worst in the world—make it virtu- 
ally impossible for the suburban 
Frenchman to have his cing a sept and 
still get home in time to dine with his 
family. As a result, French philanderers 
have made a noble sacrifice: instead of 
the long leisurely lunch of yore, the ar- 
dent lover grabs a quick sandwich and 
a bottle of refreshing Vichy water, then 
dashes off to see his mistress from 2 to 
4. Even the improving French postal 
service works in his favor: outgoing 
office mail, which under the old roman- 
tic regime had to be posted no later 
than 5 p.m., can now be postponed as 
late as 7 p.m., thus giving the amorous 
executive time for both lust and letters. 

The 2-to-4 schedule also suits today’s 
wayward servantless housewife, whose 
children return home from school at 
4:30, thus destroying the old cing a sept 
timetable. Another aid for delinquent 
dames: the wig. “It's a wonderful alibi,” 
explained one Parisian housewife last 
week. “You tell your husband you must 
go to the hairdresser. Then, instead, you 
send your wig and stay home to receive 
your lover. You retrieve the wig later 
and appear properly coiffed for your 
husband. Neat.” As for Novelist Sagan, 
who was in New York last week pro- 
moting her new book, the failure of 
Americans to adapt to the new time- 
table was a bit tristessing. Gazing wist- 
fully at the towers of Manhattan as the 
clocks struck 2, she said: “It doesn’t 
seem to have caught on here yet.” 


that set the 
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Theirs to Reason Why 


Wretched human beings, whether 
you wear green robes, turbans, black 
robes or surplices, cloaks and clerical 
bands, never seek to use authority where 
it is only a question of reason.” 

Doubtless, Voltaire would have in- 
cluded the khakis and braided caps worn 
by French Army officers. If he’d had his 
way, the army would be a loose assem- 
blage of carping individualists, all obey- 
ing only their own inner dictates. One 
would not expect such reasoning from 
Charles de Gaulle, supreme authority 
figure of modern French history. Yet 
the Old Soldier has now issued an edict 
that requires every soldier to reason 
why before he blindly follows orders 
that “constitute crimes and infractions 
against the state’s security, the constitu- 
tion or public order.” 

Perhaps De Gaulle was recalling the 
days when his generals mutinied against 
the Republic in Algeria (1961) and suc- 
ceeded in getting junior officers to carry 
out their orders. To prevent such actions 
in the future, General Fernand Gam- 
biez and others have spent three years 
rewriting the French military code. In 
one of the new provisions, a soldier may 
refuse to punish prisoners and civilians 
by “cruel treatment, torture and 
threats.” Indeed, he may be court-mar- 
tialed for obeying illegal orders. 

Though its drafters hail it as a “civi- 
lizing influence on the Army,” some of 
De Gaulle’s military colleagues were not 
so elated, Retired Air Force General 
Pierre Gallois suggested that the new 
provisions are fine but not “for soldiers 
at war.” Another veteran officer im- 
agined a situation where “a pilot of a 
Mirage IV [French nuclear bomber] 
receives an order to throw his bomb on 
Square 88, refuses until he has a guaran- 
tee that in his sector is neither a school, 
a hospital or a church.” 

Other French troops may have been 
more disappointed with a provision of 
the new code that allows them to smoke 
a pipe and carry packages while walk- 
ing in uniform but forbids them to offer 
an arm to a girl. 


The Safe, Unhappy Exiles 


“Who brought me to this forlorn 
place?” goes an old Vietnamese song 
about exile. It was hardly an apt de- 
scription of the scene in Paris last week 
when South Vietnamese expatriates cel- 
ebrated Viet Nam's National Day at 
the Maison de l’'Amérique Latine. Con- 
sul General Nguyen Huu Tan, dressed 
in tails, greeted the guests, who drank 
bottle after bottle of cold champagne— 
Moét et Chandon 1949, Brut Impérial 
—the best. Along the Left Bank, the 
North Vietnamese were throwing their 
own ball at the headquarters of their 
diplomatic delegation. Not a bad life 
for an exile, whatever his politics. 

Vice Lord. Some 25,000 Vietnamese 
live in France, about 60% of them 
recent political refugees. Though their 
ranks include six ex-Premiers and hosts 
of other once-powerful men, their 
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schemes to return to power are little 
more than stimulating café topics. Bao 
Dai, the -French-sponsored Emperor of 
Viet Nam for 20 years, has all but 
forgotten the old days before he went 
into exile in 1954. Cold-shouldered by 
De Gaulle (the government no longer 
subsidizes him), Bao Dai is the guest 
of a count in Lorraine, spends his time 
hunting or visiting his concubine in 
Paris. General Le Van Vien, ex-chiet 
of the notorious Binh Xuyen sect and a 
former Saigon vice lord, lives in retire- 
ment in a mansion outside Paris. 

To be sure, Bao Dai is not typical. 
A large percentage of the Vietnamese 
came to France in 1940 to work on 
farms or in factories. Some 5,000 are 
students (64 from North Viet Nam). 
In general, the expatriates are taller, 
heavier and have better teeth than their 





Like the anti-Castro fugitives from 
Cuba, the Vietnamese bicker about pol- 
itics back home. Publications written 
for Vietnamese in Paris cover every po- 
litical viewpoint. Though Viet Cong 
agents provide them with constant prop- 
aganda, the vast majority of the colony 
is anti-Communist. Most, however, are 
antiwar and vaguely leftist. 

The émigré “parties” are mere cliques 
that are largely ignored in Viet Nam 
itself. Typical is the new Central Left 
Party organized by General Nguyen 
Khanh, the strongman who was over- 
thrown last year by current Premier 
Nguyen Cao Ky and other generals. 
So far, the party has only 60 members 
and has put forth no program. 

Those Who Die. Some question 
whether life in Paris is really so gay for 
the Vietnamese. Said one Vietnamese 
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DE GAULLE & FRENCH TROOPS IN PARIS 
Non, non, mon Général? 


countrymen back home. Part of what 
a Catholic priest has described as “an 
unprecedented brain drain from an un- 
derdeveloped country” is an estimated 
1,200 lawyers, 600 doctors (more than 
in all Viet Nam) and 300 engineers. 
High-ranking exiles include Three-Star 
General Nguyen Van Hinh, the army 
chief of staff who plotted against Pre- 
mier Ngo Dinh Diem in 1954. Today 
he is a deputy commander of the French 
air force. Prince Buu Hoi heads Paris’ 
National Cancer Institute. 

Uncle Ho's. In Paris the exiles can 
gather in any one of some 200 Viet- 
namese chop-chop houses, ranging from 
a Communist bistro called Uncle Ho's, 
to a hangout called the Gathering Place 
of the Wise Men, which, like the others, 
reeks with the home flavor of nuoc 
mam, the fish sauce used on most Viet- 
namese dishes. More than half the men 
are married to French women, many 
hold French citizenship, few seem in- 
clined to return to Asia. “They have 
their families here and are safe from 
the horrors of war,” says a former Am- 
bassador to the U.S., Tran Van Kha. 


Catholic priest: “For the most part, 
they will remain exiles in France, un- 
happy but rich and well fed.” Most of 
the expatriates recognize that their day 
in Viet Nam has passed. Typical is Fa- 
ther Gian, a missionary who runs a res- 
taurant for political moderates (“We 
serve bigger helpings of rice than Uncle 
Ho's”). He asks: “How can we speak 
for Viet Nam? It is for those who are 
suffering and dying to forge a future.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Merry Chase 


Oscar Wilde once called it “the un- 
speakable in full pursuit of the uneat- 
able.” Nationwide polls show that half 
of the British population would like the 
sport banned. Yet never has fox hunting 
had such an avid and devoted horde of 
admirers. From the vast, hilly estates of 
Leicestershire to the pit-scarred mining 
fields of Wales, the peremptory piping 
of the hunter's horn and cries of “Yu-rt, 
my lassies, Yu-rt” were everywhere 
last week. As the annual season began, 
dukes and duchesses, and workingmen 
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as well, were galloping after the fox, So 
many thousands of others were coming 
just to watch that the hunt is beginning 
to emerge as a national spectator sport. 
Smashing Barriers. Once the sport of 
the titled and the wealthy, the chase no 
longer has an easily identifiable horsy 
set. Distinguished old blueblooded 
hunting associations like the Quorn, 
which was organized 250 years ago, still 
flourish. But the 200 hunts in the British 
Isles today include such proletarian 
pacesetters as the Banwen Miners, a 
club formed in 1963 by Welsh coal 
diggers. While the miners may not all 
wear the scarlet coat and velvet cap, 
they bound after the fox with abandon. 
The Duchess of Beaufort, who rode 


with them one Saturday, graciously paid 





the parking attendant’s car ran over and 
killed the fox before the hounds even 
caught up with it. 

Night Riders. How to explain the 
craze? One old hand, Major G.N. 
Loraine-Smith of the Pytchley Hunt, 
says that it “has something to do with 
the mechanical age creating a longing 
to get back to something near the 
earth.” He adds; “We even have factory 
workers hiring ponies and riding out 
without sleep after working a night 
shift.” But one vocal segment of the 
British population objects to this form 
of outdoor recreation. 

The League Against Cruel Sports 
publicizes with horror such hunt tradi- 
tions as the initiation of children into the 
sport by smearing their faces with blood 
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DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT (2ND FROM RIGHT) WITH BANWEN MINERS 
The colossal bang of hell-for-leather gallop. 


the supreme compliment of pronounc- 
ing the pace “grueling.” 

Though the average chase can cost a 
huntsman as much as $28, the low- 
income enthusiast finds ways to econo- 
mize. The miners chase the fox on 
Welsh ponies rather than on horses. A 
complete hunting outfit, including horse 
and secondhand saddle, can be bought 
for as littke as $300. The hunts raise 
money for the chases through bingo 
games and other events. One club even 
enables its members to pay their annual 
fees on a time plan. 

Many horsemen come along merely 
for the ride or, as a London sportswriter 
put it, “the colossal bang of a hell-for- 
leather gallop over good country.” 
Droves of fans pay no admission, trail 
the hounds on foot, and even in cars 
and On motorcycles. Of an estimated 
200,000 fox-hunting rooters, many are 
organized into “supporters’ associa- 
tions,” such as the 7,000-member club 
affiliated with the Pytchley Hunt. “They 
would never have been tolerated before 
the war,” said one hunt master. At a re- 
cent meet in Oxfordshire and Glouces- 
tershire counties, some 2,500 cars 
clogged the vicinity. At another chase, 
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from the dead fox. It says these rituals 
are “similar to those practiced by Mau 
Mau.” Some of the 20,000 league mem- 
bers go so far as to come to the hunts 
and drop chocolate biscuits and rotting 
meat in the fields to lead the hounds 
astray. So well known is their leader, 
Raymond Rowley, 46, that he often 
wears disguises to the chases. But Row- 
ley admits that another association of 
“antis,” the Hunt Saboteurs, are “the 
real James Bonds of the business.” 

One London columnist believes that 
“hot tempers about hunting are cooling 
fast,” that in fact “the war seems over.” 
One reason may be the steadily rising 
numbers who are joining the rustic cav- 
alry. A boom in pony clubs enables 
children to begin riding to hounds at the 
age of ten. Even farmers, opponents of 
fast-riding horsemen who smash their 
fences, are not only allowing the fox 
hunter to cross their land, but are also 
mounting up and joining the chase in 
ever-increasing numbers. 

The Dead-Beat Fox. In the hope of 
improving its image, the British Field 
Sports Society has hired a public rela- 
tions firm to ensure that “the hunting 
community get a fair crack of the whip.” 


The firm advises masters to invite news- 
men to luncheon and to view the chase, 
and prepares other suggestions for deal- 
ing with the press. One recommendation: 
not use such expressions as “the hounds 
killed their dead-beat fox” when talking 
to reporters, but say simply that the fox 
“was accounted for.” 


RUSSIA 
Georgia on Their Minds 


To cure me seemed hard 
Him who created me. 

—The Knight in the Leopard Skin 

Tariel, the knight in the leopard skin, 
was the great folk hero of Georgia— 
before Joseph Stalin came along. To 
the warlike people of the high wine-and- 
fruit-growing country between the Black 
and Caspian seas, Tariel was the perfect 
combination of vice and virtue. He 
could slash a man in two with a snap of 
his whip, slay 10,000 enemies in a single 
sortie, then weep like a woman at the 
thought of his own cruelty. Stalin went 
Tariel one better: he shed no tears. Yet 
all of Georgia wept when its favorite 
son died. 

The tears were quite understanda- 
ble. Under Stalin, Georgia was more 
pampered than any other Soviet repub- 
lic. It received disproportionately large 
allocations for farms, dams and fac- 
tories, was permitted to preserve a good 
deal of private initiative at a time when 
the rest of Russia was being brutally 
forced into collectivization. After Ni- 
kita Khrushchev’s denunciation of Sta- 
lin in 1956, all of that changed. Geor- 
gians were dropped from power in Mos- 
cow, and Khrushchev even tore up a 
few of Georgia’s vineyards, replanting 
them with his favorite crop, corn. 

Nikita’s successors, Party Boss Leonid 
Brezhnev and Aleksei Kosygin, have 
taken a more sympathetic view of Sta- 
lin’s historical role. The motive is not 
entirely clear; perhaps B. & K. are re- 
luctant to let Red China take all the 
credit for Stalinism, or perhaps it has 
to do with inner Kremlin politics. In 
any case, they have not only looked the 
other way to avoid noticing the statues 
and paintings of Stalin that still adorn 
many a Georgian town and hotel, but 
they have even restored Stalin to the 
history books. Last week Brezhnev went 
a long step further toward the rehabili- 
tation of Georgia. He flew to the re- 
gional capital of Tbilisi to present the 
republic with an Order of Lenin. 

In a nationally televised speech be- 
fore a mass rally of cheering Georgians, 
Brezhnev praised the republic for “suc- 
cesses in economic and cultural con- 
struction,” paid tight-lipped tribute to 
Stalin for his “distinguished role in the 
course of the revolutionary struggle.” 
Did that signal a return to Stalinism on 
Moscow’s part? Not very likely. Brezh- 
nev and Kosygin are willing to give the 
knight in the leopard skin his due as a 
major—but flawed—figure in Soviet his- 
tory, and are more concerned with keep- 
ing peace in the Soviet family than with 
any fear of resurgent Stalinism. 
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What does the Continental life say about you? 





It may say that you like to fly your own plane. 


It says that you enjoy today’s good life and live it with zest. 
It says your choice of a luxury motorcar is Lincoln Continental. | 
In fact, more and more people—like yourself—are turning to Lincoln Continental. 
And it’s understandable. Our styling is unique and commanding. 
The sleek, clean, uncluttered lines set the standard for the entire industry- 
and give you an investment of lasting value. Luxury options? Certainly. 
An impressive variety so you may tailor your Continental to your individual taste. 
If you have yet to discover the 1967 Continental, do so now. 
Come live the Continental life. 
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AMERICA’S MOST DISTINGUISHED MOTORCAR 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION Shown above, the 1967 Continental coupé in Cranberr 
sedan, America’s only four-door convertible, and th 


ny! roof. Also available. the Continental 
luxury motorcar, 
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AFRICA 
Unhappy Landing of Flight 150 


The strangest things happen to air- 
liners in Africa. A BOAC flight into 
Nairobi once touched down by mistake 
in the game park just outside of town, 
Last month Ibo passengers on West 
African Airways’ London-to-Lagos jet 
were hauled off the plane and machine- 
gunned in the northern Nigerian way 
station of Kano. Pan American’s New 
York-to-Nairobi Flight 150 lived up to 
the tradition. Last week a simple refuel- 
ing halt enroute grew into an interna- 
tional incident. 

At the Liberian capital of Monrovia, 
Flight 150 took on a party of dapper, 
dark-suited Guineans—Foreign Minis- 
ter Louis Beavogui, three aides and 15 


GUINEA’S TOURE 
Hinting to him of a cutback. 


“students” bound for a conference of 
African foreign ministers in Ethiopia. 
Apparently they were not aware that 
an interim stop would put them down 
briefly at Accra, capital of Ghana. 
Otherwise, they might have traveled 
another route. After all, since last Feb- 
ruary, when Kwame Nkrumah was 
ousted by a military coup and took 
refuge in Guinea, the two nations have 
been the bitterest of enemies. 

Awesome Recognition. After Flight 
150 put down at Accra airport, the 
first hint of trouble came as a squad 
of Ghanaian security police, checking 
passports and looking for prospective 
political prisoners, strode up the aisle. 
With an awesome shriek, the West Afri- 
can enemies recognized one another. 
Some of the Guineans fastened their 
seat belts and howled with indignation; 
the Ghanaians unbuckled them in short 
order and trotted them off to prison, 
declaring that the Guinea delegation 
would be held as hostages until Guinea’s 
President Sékou Touré repatriated “100 
Ghanaians held against their will in 
Guinea.” 

Touré responded in the only way he 
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could. The plane belonged to Pan Am, 
and Pan Am was, after all, a U.S. air- 
line; so he placed both the Pan Am 
agent in Conakry and U.S. Ambassador 
Robinson McIlvaine under house arrest. 

Peace Missions. Touré’s action trig- 
gered a major diplomatic response. 
Down from A.O.U, headquarters in 
Addis Ababa flew a “peace mission” 
eager to resolve the crisis. In from the 
United Nations clattered a message 
from Secretary-General U Thant, con- 
demning both sides and expressing “dis- 
tress.” Washington issued a “strong pro- 
test” to Guinea and dropped subtle 
hints that it might suspend its $70 mil- 
lion in foreign aid unless Ambassador 
McIlvaine was released. Even Nigeria’s 
military ruler, Lieut. Colonel Yakubu 
Gowon, was moved to send the com- 
mander of his ten-ship navy to Accra 
for explanations. 

Finally, Sékou Touré reluctantly re- 
leased Ambassador Mcllvaine and of- 
fered to pay the air fare from Conakry 
to Accra of any Ghanaian who wanted 
to be repatriated. Touré knew well 
enough that few would take the offer: 
most of the Ghanaians in Conakry are 
members of Nkrumah’s personal en- 
tourage who, in Accra, would face jail, 
a trial, and perhaps a firing squad. At 
week's end, Ghana’s strongman, Lieut. 
General Joseph Ankrah flew off—via a 
Ghana Airways jet—to Addis Ababa to 
talk the whole thing over. After hud- 
dling with Emperor Haile Selassie, Li- 
beria’s President Tubman and Egypt's 
Nasser, Ankrah relented. To Accra went 
a message: turn the imprisoned Guin- 
eans loose. 


INDIA 
An Explosive Quality 


It seemed an odd reason for a riot. 
For months the government had been 
discussing plans to build India’s fifth 
state-owned steel mill, and one of the 
likely sites was near the coastal city of 
Vizagapatnam in the southern state of 
Andhra Pradesh. Several weeks ago, in 
an effort to force the government’s hand 
to start building the plant soon, a re- 
gional patriot named Amruta Rao went 
on a hunger strike. Little by little, noisy 
support for his demand spread through- 
out the state. Last week mobs went on 
a rampage in dozens of towns, burning 
post offices and railway stations, tearing 
down telegraph lines and looting private 
shops. Finally, after 18 rioters were 
killed in clashes with police, army troops 
were brought in by air to restore order. 

The incident was symptomatic of In- 
dia’s current jitters, which make the 
slightest cause a provocation of mob 
violence. In New Delhi last week, when 
a bus failed to stop for waiting students, 
the youths chased it down, shooed out 
the driver and passengers, and set it 
afire. In Allahabad, Kanpur and Calcut- 
ta, mobs stopped and sacked trains and 
buses—for little better reason. Delhi 
rioters had not much to fear from the 
police, for the policemen themselves 
were busy demonstrating for higher pay 


outside police headquarters; some cops 
told students that they would not inter- 
fere with their demonstrations so long 
as the students refrained from attacking 
police below the grade of inspector. 

"For God's Sake, Go!"' To some ex- 
tent, India’s dark mood stems from the 
hopelessness of the country’s economic 
situation. Reports from Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh suggested that the fall harvest 
throughout India is falling far short of 
expected goals—grim warning of a re- 
peat of last year’s food crisis, when the 
country was saved from outright star- 
vation only by the shipment of 10 mil- 
lion tons of U.S. food. The current bit- 
terness also seems to reflect widespread 
dismay over the failure of political lead- 
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INDIRA GANDHI 
Waiting for her to stumble. 


ers to provide dramatic remedies for 
India’s huge problems. 

As Parliament convened last week 
for the final session before next Febru- 
ary’s national elections, six no-confi- 
dence measures were introduced against 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and her 
government by opposition parties, on 
everything from the stagnating econom- 
ic situation to “self-righteous” foreign 
policy. Cried Minoo Masani, leader of 
the conservative Swatantra Party: “For 
God’s sake, go while there is still some 
administration and order left! Do not 
destroy the country before you go.” 

With the Congress Party's solid ma- 
jority, the censure motions had no 
chance of success. Nor was the party 
that has ruled India since 1947 in any 
danger of losing control next February. 
But within the party itself, there was 
some grumbling about the lady Prime 
Minister. Some Congress members 
blamed her tendency to capitulate in 
the face of public demonstrations for 
encouraging pressure groups to bully 
the government. When the goldsmiths 
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took to the streets last August to protest 
against government control of the gold 
content in jewelry, Indira caved in and 
relaxed official supervision. Similarly, 
last week she gave in to the demands of 
a Hindu sect that cow slaughter be 
banned by announcing that the govern- 
ment intends to proscribe the killing of 
cows in those areas of India directly ad- 
ministered by the federal government. 

The grumbling also reflected deep 
splits within the party and the fact that 
some party leaders are waiting for In- 
dira to stumble so that they themselves 
can make a bid for power. 

Imaginary Line. For all the gloom, 
there was one bright spot last week. A 
Sikh state was officially created out of 
a part of Punjab, and its birth brought 
forth none of the communal rioting that 
had earlier been feared. The new state 
marked the end of a 19-year campaign 
by India’s 7,000,000 Sikhs for a terri- 
tory of their own. Jawaharlal Nehru re- 
sisted the demand mainly on the ground 
that such a state would be essentially a 
religious entity. But the Sikhs argued 
that they were the only ones among In- 
dia’s 14 major linguistic groups that had 
not been given a state. 

Nehru’s daughter was more sympa- 
thetic. Last March, when she approved 
the Sikh request, the issue provoked 
bloody riots by Hindus in Punjab. Last 
week all was peaceful. Under the solu- 
tion, Hindus and Sikhs alike were given 
a separate part of Punjab, and will share 
the city of Chandigarh as a joint capital. 
An imaginary vertical line runs through 
the Corbusier-designed secretariat build- 
ing so that both sides may use it. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Toward Market Economics 

For all its egalitarian vision and 
brutal controls, Communism is still bas- 
ically an economic philosophy. Because 
of that fact, Eastern Europe today is 
caught up in a brutal but visionary eco- 
nomic revolution. From the Baltic to 
the Black Sea, reforms—in various de- 
grees and diverging directions—are rip- 
pling through all East European coun- 
tries. If the reforms succeed, they will 
not only break the glacial grip of Stalin- 
ist “command economics” but reshape 
the societies and political structures of 
the Continent’s entire Communist world. 

Red Realism. The need for drastic 
economic change became painfully evi- 
dent in the mid-1950s, when Stalinist- 
tailored war economies—with their 
stress on heavy industry to the exclusion 
of consumer desires—began to cause 
widespread discontent. Yugoslavia was 
the first to move, after its break with the 
Kremlin in 1948, introducing a system 
of decentralized planning and establish- 
ing “workers’ councils” as co-managers 
of its factories. In 1956, Poland’s “bread 
and freedom” riots in Poznan triggered 
reforms that—on paper, at least—far 
outdistanced Yugoslavia’s. 

Soon even Moscow—in the voice of 
Evsei Liberman—was talking of “in- 
centives” and the “profit motive,” a 
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green light to the East bloc that soon 
set Hungary, Bulgaria and even the 
Stalinist states of East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia to thinking about re- 
form, Out of earshot of the West, econ- 
omists began discussing things that the 
West would understand: bonuses and 
reinvestment, free prices and the need 
for incentives, even the accumulation 
of wealth—once a heretical thought 
under “egalitarian” Communism. Quite 
independently of one another, the 
prophets of profit began coming to the 
same conclusion: rigid Stalinist-style 
central planning must cease. 

Planned Antagonisms. No East Eu- 
ropean economy had suffered so pain- 
fully under the stagnation of Stalinism 
as Czechoslovakia’s. As the “machine 
shop” of the East bloc, Czechoslovakia 
had been forced by Moscow to concen- 
trate its energies—without significant 
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PROFIT PLANNER OTA SIK 
The old system was nonsensical. 


Soviet reinvestment—on building the 
machine tools (and weapons) that the 
Soviets needed. Stalinist-minded Czech 
central planners (called “oxen” by many 
Czechs) blithely pumped billions of kro- 
ner in subsidies into moribund enter- 
prises in order to make their master 
plans come true on paper. By 1963, 
Czech economic growth, which had been 
booming at 8% in 1949, had skidded 
to nothing—indeed, it actually was in 


decline, an unheard-of event in a 
planned economy. 
Last week Czech economists were 


putting the finishing touches on an eco- 
nomic reform program designed to rec- 
tify that disastrous situation. It shatters 
the rigidity of central planning, estab- 
lishes realistic prices and eliminates sub- 
sidies, forces each Czech factory to pay 
its own way or close down. In its sweep 
and good sense, it transcends any other 
reform plan in Eastern Europe. 

Its architect is Professor Ota Sik, 47, 
a wavy-haired, affable Pilsener who has 
proved the most outspoken, articulate 
and inventive “icebreaker” in Eastern 
Europe. “There was no other way but to 


Sindee 


start using the market again,” says Sik 
(pronounced Schick) in explaining his 
reform plan. “If we take free enterprise 
to mean free price competition in the 
market, then even socialism cannot do 
without this enterprise.” 

Sik himself might once have consid- 
ered such thought pure heresy. An old- 
line Communist apparatchik (he sur- 
vived the Nazi death camp at Maut- 
hausen, along with Czech President 
Antonin Novotny), Sik learned his Red 
economics after the war as a party man, 
not as an academic. Independently of 
Russia’s Liberman, he had become by 
1957 acutely aware of the “economic 
antagonisms” generated by the lack of 
market relationships in Red economies. 
His criticisms (ordered up by Novotny 
himself) were shrugged off by the Sta- 
linists, but Sik persisted in working to- 
ward reform. In December 1963, his 
20-man_ investigative committee de- 
manded a thorough shakeup of the 
economy, and last year it was approved 
by Novotny and the Central Committee. 

Toward the Crest. Basic to Sik’s 
scheme is the decentralization of plan- 
ning. The party economists in Prague 
will become Communist equivalents of 
Western investment analysts, leaving all 
short-term decisions to the individual 
factory managers. Says Sik: “In the U.S. 
or in the West, there is a decisive cri- 
terion reflecting efficiency—the level of 
profits. We intend that instead of simply 
transferring all gross income [profits] 
to the state, as we did previously, only 
a part of the gross income will be trans- 
ferred in the form of a tax.” What re- 
mains will belong to the enterprise in- 
volved—whether a Skoda plant or a 
brewery—and the manager will make 
his own decision on how much he wishes 
to reinvest for future development and 
how much he wishes to pay out to his 
employees in bonuses. 

The impact on Czech workers will be 
great. Under the Stalinist system, work- 
ers received the same pay no matter 
how hard or indolently they labored. 
Now they will share in the profits of 
their work and, if their enterprise is 
highly successful, may receive incentive 
bonuses of up to 20% of their total 
wages. On the other hand, Sik’s plan 
guarantees only 92% of the state-set 
wage, and if their plant grows inefficient 
the workers will suffer pay setbacks. 

The entire aim of the bonus plan is 
to generate drive among a heretofore 
lazy labor force. “Differences in income 
are not contrary to socialism,” argues 
Sik. “Differences in the future will be 
greater than in the past, with its egali- 
tarian wage system.” Previously under 
Communism, doctors and other profes- 
sionals earned no more than common 
workingmen. “Now,” says Sik, “we en- 
courage people to grow rich.” 

Key to the whole Sik reform is prices. 
“If the system is to work as a market,” 
says Sik, “it needs real market prices.” 
Only a few staples—mainly foodstuffs 
and fuel—will have centrally fixed 
prices. All others will be allowed to 
move freely in response to supply and 
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demand. Sik feels there is competition 
enough among domestic producers to 
keep prices healthy, though he does not 
rule out the need for price-fixing at the 
top, if need be, to control inflation. On 
the foreign-trade level, he hopes that 
competition in the realistic world of 
market prices will force specialization 
on Czech industry. “At present,” he ex- 
plains, “we produce 78% of the total 
world spectrum of types of machinery. 
This is impossible for a small country. 
Thus we hope our measures will hasten 
specialization.” Already some 1,300 “re- 
dundant” Czech factories have been 
closed, and another 1,400 of them 
may shut down before the reform wave 
crests. 

Substitute for Subsidies. Impact on 
the managers is bound to be brutal. “It 
is much harder [under the new system] 
to estimate future capital-goods needs,” 





changes in various wholesale prices 
arising from the end of subsidy. They 
may not succeed: the “oxen” with their 
Stalinist axes have cut down reform be- 
fore and may stall it again before the 
New Year rolls around. 

Because the failure of the old order 
was more spectacular in Czechoslovakia 
than in any other East European econo- 
my and because the scope of the new 
order is so sweeping, Sik’s reform could 
well light a beacon that would illuminate 
the economies of all Communism. A 
failure could as easily bring the glacier 
of centralism crashing down again. In 
any event, Communism as an economic 
philosophy has already been altered be- 
yond Marxian recognition. All that will 
be left of the Communist system is state 
ownership of property. The problems 
and the motives of the entire economy 
will be enterprising and free. 
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ASSEMBLY LINE AT SKODA WORKS 
“Now we encourage people to grow rich,” 


Sik allows. “The central plan will make 
only a rough estimate. The previous sys- 
tem was nonsensical precisely because 
it tried to determine future trends with- 
out knowing what the technological 
trends would be.” Now central planners 
will only advise the banks about the cli- 
mate of investment to guide them in 
their credit policies. Instead of handing 
out fat subsidies as in the past, the 
Czech central bank will charge 6% in- 
terest. on capital loans—a price that 
should" make plant managers all the 
more concerned to develop in the right 
direction. Already the Czechs have es- 
tablished Western-style business-admin- 
istration schools to teach the new eco- 
nomic skills to managers who in the past 
were totally unaware of even the world 
market prices of goods they were pro- 
ducing. “If they don't adapt,” says Sik 
ominously, “they will be replaced.” 

Nuts & Bolts. Last week Sik and his 
aides were busy drafting the myriad 
regulations that will take effect on Jan. 
1. These include such nuts-and-bolts 
matters as the exact level of taxation to 
be charged on enterprise profits, the ex- 
act proportion of bonuses, the exact 
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LATIN AMERICA 


The Great Arms Race 

The cry for disarmament that has so 
long echoed through the world’s major 
corridors of power was suddenly being 
taken up last week in, of all places, Latin 
America—where there has been only 
one major war in the past 50 years. 
Ironically, it came from Chile's Presi- 
dent Eduardo Frei less than two weeks 
after his government signed a new $20 
million deal for 21 British Hawker 
Hunter fighters. Still, Frei had a point— 
if one not universally shared by Latin 
American generals. 

Last year Argentina bought 25 sub- 
sonic Douglas A-4B fighters from the 
U.S. Chile promptly dashed out for 
more planes and was soon negotiating 
for the Hawker Hunters. Not to be out- 
done, Peru last week was discussing pur- 
chase of 16 Mach-2.1 English Electric 
Lightnings and a flock of advanced- 
model Hawker Hunters. Meantime, Ven- 
ezucla was suddenly losing its love for its 
F-86 Sabre jets, which it bought from 
the U.S. five years ago. So it, too, was 
dickering—with Sweden for 20 Saab 


Draken fighters, a Mach-2.2 all-weather 
interceptor. 

Shoot Now, Pay Later. Actually, Latin 
American nations spend only $1.7 bil- 
lion a year, or about 12% of their total 
government budgets on arms, compared 
with 55% for the U.S. and 25.6% for 
the European NATO countries. But in 
an area of the world where the necessity 
for social reform so far outweighs mil- 
itary needs, even that small percentage 
appears excessive. And because of that, 
Washington, which supplies $1.2 billion 
a year in Latin American aid, is discour- 
aging unnecessary arms purchases 
among its southern neighbors. As Presi- 
dent Johnson warned in a recent Alli- 
ance for Progress address, such pur- 
chases “take clothes off the backs and 
food away from the stomachs and edu- 
cation away from the minds of our 
children.” Hauling out its own heavy 
artillery last summer, Congress under- 
scored Washington's concern by cutting 
U.S. military aid to Latin America 9% 
in the current fiscal year, to $85 million, 

Undaunted, Latin Americans simply 
take their escalations elsewhere. “If the 
U.S. is not willing to sell us the planes 
we need,” shrugged Peru's President 
Fernando Balatinde Terry, “we will buy 
them from any other country willing to 
sell to us.” And possibly cheaper, since 
Europe is hungry for the business. The 
Swedes are offering the Saab Draken 
fighter for some $700,000, compared 
with $900,000 for Northrop’s slower 
(Mach-1.3) F-5 Freedom Fighter (see 
U.S. Business). Brazil claims that five- 
year terms are the best it can get in 
the U.S.: the British are offering ten 
years, As a result, the Brazilians ordered 
ten Avro-748s from Britain last month, 
and took an option for more. 

Ultimate Deterrent. The fancy new 
war machines, however, are often more 
trouble than they are worth—and that, 
in the end, may be the ultimate deter- 
rent. Argentina is desperately short of 
parts for its now-obsolete Douglas 
A-4Bs; so the planes are flown only 15 
hours a month, which is not even enough 
time for pilots to maintain proficiency. 
Then there is poor Brazil. It no sooner 
laid out $35 million for a reconditioned 
aircraft carrier in 1956 than the navy 
and air force went to war over which 
service should get the use of the carrier. 
In time, the battle triggered major crises 
for four Brazilian Presidents, the resig- 
nations of ten admirals and navy and 
air force ministers, and several actual 
shooting scrapes between the navy and 
air force; not until last year did the two 
sides finally reach a compromise, agree- 
ing that the navy should man the carrier, 
and the air force the planes. 

In the end, Frei’s call for disarma- 
ment last week seemed destined for the 
same sad fate that always seems to 
greet causes that tamper with national 
egos. As one Peruvian general summed 
it up: “If Chile buys arms, we must buy 
arms too. But we Peruvians are not 
militaristic. Let our neighbors agree to 
stop buying armament, and we will join 
them.” Though maybe a little later. 
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Visiting Houston’s Fiesta Week, 
Spain's Marquesa and Marqués de 
Villaverde, the daughter and son-in-law 
of Francisco Franco, won themselves a 
place deep in the heart of Texans. The 
couple slipped into Western clothes for 
a society ball in their honor, where the 
marquesa delightedly hobnobbed with 
another dude, Astronaut Pete Conrad. 
It was not all play and no work. The 
marqués, 44, a leading heart specialist, 
accepted an invitation from Dr. Mi- 
chael DeBakey to observe him in a 
delicate—but ultimately 
operation involving a ventricular bypass 
heart pump, one of DeBakey’s pioneer- 
ing devices. 


successful— 


For years the Paris mint has been 
hauling in a few extra francs by selling 
commemorative medals with the im- 
ages of public personalities from popes 
to politicians. Now the mint has struck 
a coin that ought to make Frenchmen 
flip—a likeness of Brigitte Bardot in a 
tight-fitting, low-cut, short-skirted dress. 
Although, at 32, the aging sex kitten is 
not in strictly mint condition, officials 
of the venerable Hotel des Monnaies 
founded in 1765 by Louis XV, figure 
that the Bardot medal, available in 
bronze, silver or gold at prices up to 
$200, ought to gain enough currency 
to compete with the alltime bestsellers: 
De Gaulle, Pope John XXIII and Lenin. 

As early as 5 a.m., schoolchildren 
and soldiers began thronging into Tai- 
pei’s Presidential Square for the big 


blowout. MAY HE ENDURE AS LONG 
AS THE MOUNTAINS, cheered the ban- 
ners. It almost seemed that he had. 


Nationalist China's President Chiang 
Kai-shek was not on hand to celebrate 
his 79th birthday—reckoned his 80th 
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CHIANG & MADAME CHIANG IN TAIPEI 
Home for the holiday. 


44 


DOM UNRBROCK 


MARQUESA & ASTRONAUT CONRAD IN HOUSTON 
Dudes for the hobnob. 


by the Chinese count, which judges a 
child to be one year old at birth. 
Though still vigorous, Chiang obeyed 
tradition by staying at home to medi- 
tate and talk with his family, which 
for the first time in 14 months included 
Madame Chiang, just back from her 
long visit to the U.S. As the Taiwanese 
held their noisiest public party in years, 
with two days of parades and an uproar 
of firecrackers, it was doubtful that the 
Gimo got much meditating done. 

A friend once told him: “You must 
choose. You can’t be everything.” But 
he could try. Leonard Bernstein, 48, 
has become everything he wanted to 
be: composer, pianist, author, TV per- 
sonality, glamour boy, and dashingly 
creative music director of the New York 
Philharmonic. Now he has decided that 
everything is a bit much—and s0, too, 
have some critics and members of the 
Philharmonic’s old guard, who have 
become increasingly distressed with 
Lenny’s flamboyant ways on and off the 
podium and his predilection for avant- 
garde music. Confirming old rumors, 
he said he would resign from the Phil- 
harmonic when his contract expires ear- 
ly in 1969, though he will remain as 
“laureate conductor,” leading the or- 
chestra for a few weeks each season. 
“The time is arriving,” said he, “when I 
must concentrate maximally on com- 
posing.” His first project: “a very large 
commission” for the 1969 opening of 
Washington’s Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts. 

Browsing around a Cuban bookshop, 
Premier Fidel Castro, 39, worked up 
the wrath of Achilles. “There's not a 
single book here on vocational improve- 
ment,” he fumed. Instead, Fidel found 
the shelves cluttered with such bour- 
geois tomes as the /liad and the Odys- 
sey. “Literature must be written for the 
countryside,” he said, instructing his 








proletarians to shun the classics and 
study more about how to raise cane. He 
had a point. Cuba’s sugar production is 
down 25% from last year. 

Shot down last February after a 
bombing run over North Viet Nam, 
U.S. Navy Pilot Dieter Dengler, 28, en- 
dured five months of torture by North 
Vietnamese captors before he escaped, 
then slogged through the jungle for 23 
days, living on roots, until his rescue by 
an Air Force helicopter. The German- 
born flier will have something to show 
for it—four medals. For his “extraor- 
dinary heroism,” the Navy last week 
awarded him one of its highest combat 
citations, the Navy Cross, along with a 
Distinguished Flying Cross, an Air Med- 
al and a Purple Heart. 

“When I was here five years ago,” 
ighed Soviet Poet Evgeny Evtushenko, 
3, “it was like entering a house with a 
wonderful supper spread out and being 
able to eat only a piece of pie. This 
time | would like to finish the dinner.” 
On the menu for “Zhenya’s” second 
trip: six weeks of poetry readings across 
the U.S. Arriving in New York with his 
wife Galina, the sometime bad boy of So- 
viet letters expressed a wish to visit 
many small towns “because that is 
where the soul of the people is more like- 
ly to be found.” He also hopes to soak up 
enough soul to write a book of poems 
about the U.S. Perhaps remembering that 
the Kremlin called off his last planned 
U.S. journey after publication in 1963 
of his politically sensitive Precocious Au- 
tobiography, he warned: “I have come 
without preconceived notions, but I 
don’t intend to look at this country 
through rose-colored glasses.” 
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GALINA & EVGENY EVTUSHENKO IN NEW YORK 
Back for the main course. 
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Not merely content with one of the most satisfying auto- 


mobiles ever to grace the macadam, we made the '67 
Grand Prix into the most exciting thing that’s happened 
to convertible lovers since windblown hair. And we did 
it by taking things off! The top, obviously. But we also hid 
the headlights, recessed the parking lights and made the 


windshield wipers disappear. Of course we added a lot of 
new things. Like interiors that look better than those on 
some luxury cars. A powerful 350-hp 400 cu. in. V-8. New 
options. New safety features. In fact we’re not sure 
whether we'd like to be known by what we put on cars 
or take off. After all, we still make a Grand Prix hardtop. 


Turning the Grand Prix into a convertible 


was the best idea we've had since the Grand Prix. 
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Pontiac 67 
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Standard safety features on all Grand Prixs 
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include backup lights, fo front seat 
back latches, four-way h 
flasher and the new enerey absorbing steerin 


column developed by General Motors 
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Ride the Wide-Track Winning Streak 
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How do you choose 


an insurance company 
for your home, car, 
or business? 


The man who displays 
this symbol can help you decide 


YOUR 


Insurance 


SERVES YOU FIRST 


It’s the emblem of a professional, inde- 
pendent insurance agent. 

companies whose symbols are 
shown at the left are among the biggest 
and best insurance companies in the 
country. They compete tooth and nail 
for your business, but they all believe 
that they can serve you best through 
independent agents. 

It makes sense. Your independent 
agent represents several of the strongest 
and best companies selling fire and ca- 
sualty insurance and fidelity and surety 





ndependent 
/AGENT 


bonds. He owes allegiance to no one 
company—he serves you first. He’s able 
to select the insurance protection that 
fits your needs best. 

He helps see that your insurance is 
kept up to date. And when you have a 
loss, he helps you with your claim. 

And he does all this without charging 
you a cent extra. 

Be sure your insurance man is quali- 
fied to display the independent agent's 
symbol. If he does, he'll give you service 
beyond the call of duty. 



















Known by the 
company it keeps 
Seagram’s ¥ 


Canadian \ 





Now that I’ve chosen the Smooth Canadian, 
I think it’s the answer for every girl! 
I used to flirt with one Canadian or another, until I met 


the Smooth Canadian —Seagram’s V.O. It’s so-o-o smooth, so light, 
I liked it at first sip. Now I’m ordering it happily ever after. 





CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND OF SELECTED WHISKIES. SIX YEARS OLD. 86.6 PROOF. SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, NLY.C 








MODERN 
LIVING 


FASHION 
The Cockney Kid 


Up-to-the-mod in a brown 1930s 
cloche hat, a raccoon coat, red cordu- 
roy slacks and yellow boots, the fragile 
blonde with the grey-blue eyes and 
virginal face flew into Paris with her 
boy friend last week and promptly got 
lost looking for customs. The rosebud 
mouth parted, and it was Pygmalion all 
over again. “Aaaow, Justin,” she com- 
plained. “We're gaoin’ the wrong w’y!” 

Oh no they're not. For the girl is 
Twiggy, the Cockney Kid, and she’s 
suddenly the hottest model in London. 
Her photographs are all over the covers 
and the insides of British and French 
fashion magazines. She commands the 
very same modeling fee as Jean Shrimp- 
ton, the rage of 1965. Sculptor John 
Taylor is finishing a full-size model of 
Twiggy that will be reproduced as a 
show-window mannequin from London 
to Hong Kong. The vertical lash lines 
she affects on her lower lids are al- 
ready called “Twiggies.” Her manager 
boasts that she has rejected offers for 
Hollywood screen tests and pleas from 
top Manhattan model agencies, be- 
cause, as Twiggy says, “Oi’m froight- 
ened of New York.” 

"A Teen-age Garbo." Her face must 
be her fortune, because her body cer- 
tainly is not. Even for a model (and 
they are notoriously unbusty), Twiggy 
is twiggy. She is 5 ft. 64 in. tall, weighs 
scarcely 90 Ibs., measures a gaunt 31- 
22-32. Born Lesley Hornby, she is just 
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TWIGGY ‘TWIXT SCULPTOR & MANNEQUIN 
Seventeen going on a million. 
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MANHATTAN MODELS 


MICHEL KAZAN 
Selling the bountiful mane. 


17 years old, a carpenter's daughter 
who lives with her mum and dad in a 
semidetached house in North London, 
still sleeps with a stuffed Teddy bear 
named “Growler” and likes nothing 
better for dessert than a banana with 
ice cream and hot chocolate sauce. 

Twiggy’s Henry Higgins is a 27-year- 
old former antique dealer, former hair- 
dresser and former male model who 
goes under his camp name, Justin de 
Villeneuve. He took her to a hairdresser 
last February to have her long, scraggly 
locks chopped off. The London Daily 
Express’s Fashion Editor Deirdre Mc- 
Sharry happened to be on hand for the 
shearing, was beguiled and ran her pic- 
tures next day—Twiggy was on her 
way. “When she became known, I be- 
came known with her,” says Justin. 
“We've got that image now, and I'd 
hate it if we parted.” As he sees her, 
“Twiggy's like a little boy and a-little 
angel—she's a teen-age Garbo.” 

All Too Intoxicating. As others see 
her, Twiggy is a tantalizing contradic- 
tion. Wrote the weekly magazine Lon- 
don Life: “The girl's face is the epitome 
of sophistication. She looks untouched, 
detached, yet at the same time infinitely 
experienced. There’s an_ illusion of 
world-weariness, a suggestion of arro- 
gance, and a coolly quizzical glance.” 
For all her sophisticated looks, shopgirls 
identify readily with Twiggy and her 
high-gear Justin, mob her as if she were 
a Beatle. 

Under Justin's guidance, Twiggy has 
become not just a model but an indus- 
try. Already he has helped her to set 
up Twiggy Enterprises, Ltd., of which 
he is a partner. Soon there will be Twig- 
gy boutiques and a Twiggy line of 
clothes (first design: a belted hybrid 
toga and kimono), and negotiations are 
under way with a cosmetics house in 
Paris for a Twiggy perfume. For a ca- 
reer that began only nine months ago, 
such success is at the moment all too 
intoxicating, and Justin is keeping his 
fingers crossed. “I almost starved,” says 
he. “I don’t want it to be that way for 
Twiggy.” 


Falls for Fall 


“It's the finest investment in the 
world,” says Washington Society Ma- 
tron Margot Hahn. “You can't do any- 
thing in Washington without one—it’s 
my dearest possession.” 

What she possesses is a fall, a gor- 
geous mane of human hair that pins to 
the top of the head to produce an ex- 
travagant but natural-looking cascade 
of tresses. From the Potomac to the 
Pacific, the fall is the runaway hair fash- 
ion of the season. 

Neither as hot nor as heavy as a wig, 
which covers the entire head like a bath- 
ing cap, the fall has one great virtue: 
versatility. It can be worn long and 
straight, it can be braided, or it can be 
piled up into an elaborate coiffure for 
evening. In a matter of only minutes, 
a woman can magically transform her 
hairdo from short to long, curly to 
straight, and, because the fall blends 
in perfectly with her own hair, nobody 
need be the wiser. 

Inexpensive versions in Dynel are 
available for as little as $10. But for the 
genuine article, made of European hair 
in lengths of 16 in. to three feet, Michel 
Kazan, whose falls for the Galanos 
showing last January launched the fash- 
ion, charges anywhere from $150 to 
$600, Manhattan's Kenneth charges just 
as much, sells 100 of them per week; at 
Lilly Daché, real hair falls outsell wigs 
25 to 1; and they account for 75% of all 
the hair goods sold in Joseph Magnin’s 
28 West Coast stores. 

The rise of the fall may be partly a re- 
action against the severe and boyish ge- 
ometry of last year's Sassoon haircut. 
Suggests Kenneth: “It gives the propor- 
tion to women’s heads that is needed 
with the smallness of clothes today.” 
Among the women who have fallen 
hardest for the fall are such socialites as 
San Francisco's Francoise Fleishhacker, 
Manhattan’s Anne McDonnell Ford and 
daughters Anne and Charlotte, Princess 
Grace of Monaco, Jacqueline Kennedy, 
and Joan Kennedy, who bought a fall 
especially for her upcoming trip to Af- 
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For years, Avis has 


Hertz is No.1. 
Now were going to 


We're No. 1 because we're better at helping you get to 
where you're going. 

A car where you need it. 

The first step in renting a car is getting to the ear. 
Hertz makes that easier for you to do than anybody else. 

We're at every major airport in the United States. 
And at some airports that are not so major. Ever fly to 
Whitefish, Montana? Some people do. And have a Hertz 
car waiting. 

No matter how small the airport you fly to, if it’s 
served by a commercial airline, 97 chances out of 100 
it’s also served by Hertz or by a Hertz office within 20 
minutes of it. 

We also have locations throughout the downtown and 
suburban areas of every major city. 

And because you don’t restrict your travel to city 
areas, we don’t restrict our locations to city areas. We're 
also out in the country. And out of the country, too. 
Windy Hill Beach, South Carolina has a population of 
100. It has a Hertz office. Chichiri, Malawi in Africa has 
a population of 2,059. It has a Hertz office. 

In all, Hertz has over 2,900 places throughout the 
world where you can pick up or leave a car. Nearly twice 
as many as No. 2. 

Can’t come to us? We'll come to you. 


We have a direct-line telephone in most major hotels 
and motels in the U.S. It’s marked HERTZ and it’s in the 
lobby. Pick it up, ask for a car, and we'll deliver one to 
the door. You often can’t get a cab as easily. 

What kind of car would you like? 


When you rent from Hertz, you're less likely to get 
stuck with a beige sedan when you want a red convertible. 
We have over twice as many cars as No. 2. 

Not only is our fleet big, it’s varied. We do our best 
to give you what you want. From Fords, to Mustangs, 


*T you have todo for us though: fil 





ut our Certified Service form and mail it to ou ain office 


—— 


to Thunderbirds, to Lincolns and everything in between. 

And because we know that travel can be a bore if you 
travel a lot, we’ve even got something to ease your lot. 
The Shelby G.T. 350-H. If you know what cars are all 
about, you'll know what this car is all about. 


What kind of service will you get? 


When you rent a newcar from us or anybody else, you 
expect it to be sitting there waiting, ready to go, looking 
like new. 





On that score we claim no superiority over our compe- 
tition. They goof once in awhile. We goof once in awhile. 

Except when we goof it bothers us more because peo- 
ple don’t expect the big one to goof. And to make up for 
it, if our service is not up to Hertz standards we give 
you $50 in free rentals.” Plus an apology. 

No. 2 gives a quarter plus an apology. And advertises 
that he “can’t afford” to do more. 

We feel the other way about it. We can’t afford to do 
less. Besides, the $50 comes out of the station manager’s 
local operating funds. This tends to keep him very alert 
...and our service very good. 

Hot line. 

When you're in one city and you're flying to another 

city and you want to have a car waiting when you arrive 


idressed envelope. Upon veritication we'll send you $50 in rental certificates by return mail 








been telling you 


tell you why. 


and you want it confirmed before you leave, we can do it 
for you. Instantly. In any one of 1,038 U.S. cities. No 
other rent a car company can make that statement. 

The major reason we can do it is because we recently 
installed one of the world’s largest private electronic res- 
ervations systems. 

After all, with the supersonic jets in sight and one 
hour coast to coast flights in prospect, you'll need some 
quick answers. 

We can give them to you today. 


About rates. 


We probably offer more kinds of rates than you care 
to know about. 

You can rent a car from Hertz by the day and the mile, 
by the weekend, by the week, by the month, by gift certifi- 
cate, by revolving credit, by sundry other ways in between. 

We offer all these rates for two reasons. To stay ahead 
of competition. To get more people to rent cars. 

When you go to rent a Hertz car just tell the Hertz girl 
how long you want the car and roughly how much driv- 
ing you'll be doing. 

She’ll figure out the rate that’s cheapest for you. She'll 
figure it from our rate book that states loud and clear, 
“Hertz people must use the lowest applicable rate on all 
calculations.” 

About credit. 

If you’ve got a national credit card with most any ma- 

jor company, you've got credit with us. 


A businesslike way of doing business. 


If you own your own firm or are instrumental in run- 
ning a firm, you know what a nightmare billing can be. 

Have your company rent from us and we'll help ease 
that nightmare. We can even tailor our billing cycle to fit 
your paying cycle. 

We'll bill by the rental, by the month, by division, by 


department, by individual, and by blood type if it'll 
help you. 
And now about trying hard. 


No. 2 says he tries harder. Than who? 
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OLD HICKORY 


Gets under your 
Skin without 
soaking you. 





HICKORY 
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STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + 85 PROOF - OLB HICKORY BISTILLERS CO. PHILA 
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AU PURPOSE 
LOTION 


-..the ALL-PURPOSE MEN'S LOTION, $2.00, $3.50, $6.50...the BATH SOAP, $3.00 
-.. the PRE-SHAVE LOTION, $1.50...the ALL-PURPOSE POWDER, $1.50 
--- the SHAVING CREAM, $2.00...the SHOWER SOAP ON A CORD, $2.00 
-.-the HAIR DRESSING, $1.50...the DEODORANT STICK, $1.00 
-.. the AEROSOL DEODORANT, $1.50...the gift set of ALL-PURPOSE LOTION, 
SHOWER SOAP and DEODORANT STICK, $5.00... other GIFT SETS from $3.00 to $10.00 


©MEM COMPANY, INC., NORTHVALE, NEW JERSEY 
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rica and the Middle East. “I'm just not 
going to have time to go to a hairdress- 
er,” she explains, and she plans instead 
to rely on the fall to stay elegantly 
coiffed with a minimum of effort. 


FADS 
With Their Socks Off 


“The overall effect,” explains Lloyd 
Chiswick, 27, a Stanford University sen- 
ior, “is studied but complete noncha- 
lance.” Says a Princeton junior: ‘The 
whole thing is wrapped up in coolness, 
in both senses of the word.’ They were 
talking about the most widespread fad 
on U.S. campuses, which is not to wear 
socks—not with sneakers, loafers, san- 
dals or even brogues. 

At Harvard, going sockless is to the 
“preppy-clubby” set what the armless 
sweatshirt is to the athletic crowd 
Northwestern Student Leader Skip My- 
lenski wouldn't have thought of attend- 
ing the homecoming dance at Chicago's 
Edgewater Beach Hotel any way but 
bare-ankled. Columbia University stu- 
dents skip the hose for Manhattan thea- 
ter dates, and at Berkeley, when Theta 
Delta Chi threw a party, nearly all of 
the brothers turned up sockless. Main- 
tains Theta Delt David Greenlee, 20 
“When you walk down Telegraph among 
all the beatniks, and you're wearing a 
pullover sweater and Daks and no socks, 
it shows a relaxed attitude.” 

Provocative Hairs. Nobody knows just 
where or when the fad first began. East- 
erners say that it started in the West; 
students at U.C.L.A., one of the few 
schools where the fad has not caught on, 
insist that “it looks like it came from 
New York.” There is a suspicion that 
thousands of students have taken it up 
for no other reason than that their socks 
are in the laundry bag. 

Some now defend the fashion on 
esthetic grounds. “You have this break 
between your pants and your shoes,” 
explains a Los Angeles display artist. 
“Two textures. Why ruin it by sticking 
a third texture in between?” Others now 
give the trend Havelock Ellis overtones, 
agreeing, as one Californian puts it, that 
“hairs on the ankle look provocative.” 
Some girls agree. “It looks sexy,” says 
Rosalie Netter, in Manhattan's Green- 
wich Village. “You can see the bone 
structure, like finely chiseled stone,” says 
Wisconsin Sophomore Karen Knauf 

Cultural Leftover. If anything could 
kill the look on campus, of course, it 
would be the news that adults are doing 
it too, West German Playboy Giinter 
Sachs, it was noted, married Brigitte 
Bardot in Las Vegas last summer with 
his socks off, and already there are signs 
of backlash. “Socklessness is a cultural 
leftover,” fumes one Princetonian. Sock 
sales are even rising in some areas. Still, 
as the first snowstorms swirled across 
the Midwest last week the purists were 
standing fast. “If I could get a pair of 
lined desert boots,” said one, thinking 
onward in Wisconsin, “maybe I could 
get by all year without socks.” 
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Sunselfs. 


Eastern style. 


The sun sets around the 
world. Butnowherewith 
greater splendor than 
upon the sun places 
where Eastern flies. 


It sets on Puerto Rico in the 
Caribbean, sending its 
glow through a swizzle of 
banana, limes and native 
d, sipped 
in a cozy little café in Old 
San Juan 


rum, chilling cc 





It sets on the white sand 
and limpid blue water of 
Virgin Island beaches, 
just a short side trip from 
Puerto Rico.* 


It sets on Bermuda, an ex- 
plorer’s paradise. Search 
out your own hidden cove 
complete with pink-sand 
beach, or a challenging, 
velvet-turf golf course with 
breathtaking views 


It sets on Miami Beach 
where the fun never sets 
At dusk, the excitement 
glows again with the 
bright lights that come on 
in all the lavish nightclubs 
and hotels 


It sets on the 700 islands 
of the Bahamas, a sunny 
slice of the British Empir 
just 40 air minutes away 
from the Florida coast.* 
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on Florida’s 
st. On sports-and-fes 
val minded Tampa, on 








friendly St Petersburg 
and Clearwater, and on 
Sarasota, winter home of 
the circus 


On Acapulco, on the Paci- 


fic, one of the world’s 





t exciting “in” resorts 
which has a beach set 
aside exclusively for sun 
set watching: Pie de la 


Eastern takes more peo 
ple to sun destinations 
than any other airline 
We know them, and we 
can help you know them 
better 





You'll find that flying 
Eastern to the sun places 
is part of the fun of going 
With a warm welcome 
and an honest concern 
for your comfort, 
step of the way 
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Get your healthy share of 
the sun this winter 


BEN 





EASTERN 


Number One to the Sun 
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It’s it. 


The one the others will have “* 


to live up to. 

Engines range froma 383 cubic 
inch V-8 right on up to the biggest 
in the price class. The 440 TNT. 
Chrysler brakes are biggest, too. 

Contoured bucket seats are 
standard in the Chrysler 300. 
A fold-down armrest gives you 
room to seat 3. 

Or, youcan have some Newport 
Customs, New Yorkers and Town 
& Country wagons equipped with 
the new 3-in-1 front seat. A 5-foot 


Nedne 


CHRYSLER DIVISION a CHRYSLER 


days and AFL Fo 


Take Charge...Move u up to Chrysler ’67 


wide sofa that converts to adjust- 
able seats for 2 
ger side sh 
And as for price... 
4 Chrysler Newport models 
all full size—are now priced 


And the passen- 


a just a few dollars a month more 


than the most popular smaller 
cars, comparably equipped. 
Take Charge. Move up to 
Chrysler ’67. 
It’s it. 


CHRYSLER 





ootball weekly. . 
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EDUCATION 





LEARNING 
Encyclopedias for Kids 


Never have so many parents trem- 
bled at the salesman’s glib pitch that 
Knowledge is the key to happiness and 
that their children will not even find the 
door without an encyclopedia. Sales of 
encyclopedias written for school kids 
have at least tripled in the past ten 
years. Educators agree that an en- 
cyclopedia can aid learning, but only 
if it has something significant to say 
in clear words and pictures that ap- 
peal to a child—and only a few sets 
really do that. 

The best are The World Book En- 
cyclopedia, which has dominated the 
grade-school market in recent years, 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia and 
Britannica Junior Encyclopaedia. Those 
three now face strong competition from 
the New Book of Knowledge, which 
Grolier, Inc., has just completed after 
spending nine years and $7,000,000. It 
retains only the name of Grolier’s famed 
earlier set, which was designed more 
for broad-subject browsing than for de- 
tailed, focused information. 

Enticing Openings. The prices range 
from Book of Knowledge's $199.50 
for a 20-volume set to World Book's 
$183.30 for 20 volumes, Compton's 
$179.50 for 15 volumes and Britannica 
Junior's $149.50 for 15 volumes. All 
tend to emphasize subjects found in 
school curriculums and each tries to use 
a vocabulary suitable to the grade at 
which the subject is most apt to be 
taught. Britannica and Book of Knowl- 
edge are more directly aimed at elemen- 
tary school children, while the other 
two are more useful in high school. 

The differences are partly a matter 
of visual impact, mood and style. Book 
of Knowledge, printed in four-color 
offset, easily excels the others in use of 
bright, clear pictures, and its large type 
and short sentences make it brisk and 
readable. It approaches many major 
subjects with an enticing narrative open- 
ing. World Book uses the smallest type 
of the four, which could bother young- 
er students, but opens up its pages with 
skillful use of tables, sketches and boxes. 
Its sentences are short, relatively flat, 
but it covers more subjects than the 
other sets. Britannica has large type, 
the shortest, most oversimplified arti- 
cles, the fewest illustrations and a dry 
factual style. Compton's writing is live- 
ly and it covers such child-intriguing 
topics as magic and fairies but more 
prosaic topics are often overdone. A 
child has to work through nine pages 
to learn about the U.S. Postal service. 
Sometimes slightly authoritarian, Comp- 
ton's scolds readers in an article on the 
arts: “The person who says he dislikes 
classical music is condemning himself, 
not music.” 

Typical of the books’ approaches are 
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their Opening sentences on articles on 
Minnesota. “Minnesota is one of the 
chief food-producing states in the Unit- 
ed States,” says World Book. “Nature 
has been good to Minnesota. It has 
given the state many resources for work 
and play,” carols Compton's. “Minne- 
sota is a north-central state near the 
center of North America,” states Bri- 
tannica. “A train of two-wheeled carts 
screeched and rumbled along the dusty 
trail,” coaxes Book of Knowledge. Bri- 
tannica’s brevity shows in its listing of 
well-known Minnesotans; it is the only 
book of the four that fails to list either 


MINNESOTA 
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$5.95 each, and Book of Knowledge 
plans to begin one next year. 

Left-Handed Articles. All except 
World Book now follow Compton's lead 
and include an index of facts about peo- 
ple, places and things not rating a full 
article. Unlike the other two encyclo- 
pedias, Book of Knowledge and World 
Book also have running cross references 
between articles. Book of Knowledge is 
strong on such how-to-do-it articles as 
growing penicillium molds and making 
a farm for earthworms. 

The four encyclopedias rely heavily 
On outside experts either to write or re- 
view articles, but not all of these au- 
thorities recall just what they actually 
did. “I dash these things off with my left 


SPREAD ON MINNESOTA IN “NEW BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE” 
Plus Mr. Kenneth and Mr. Humphrey and Mr. F. Scott Fitzgerald. 


F, Scott Fitzgerald or Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey. 

Historical Impact. World Book's edi- 
tors show the keenest appreciation of 
the readers’ thirst for recent history, de- 
voting 24 pages to the assassination and 
funeral of John F. Kennedy. Compton's 
has five well-turned and candid (“The 
President, shot through the head and 
throat, slumped over into his wife's 
lap”) paragraphs. Britannica jams a 
sentence about the shooting into the 
same paragraph with Kennedy's 1963 
proposals for an income tax cut and 
civil rights bill. Book of Knowledge han- 
dles it all in one short paragraph. 

All the books pride themselves on be- 
ing as up to date as possible. Compton's 
started the practice of annual revisions 
in 1922, this year has added 50 articles. 
World Book spent $1,000,000 to add 
258 pages and change 4,000 others. 
Britannica rewrote 118 of its 4,103 
articles, added 45, updated 582. Book 
of Knowledge, which ought to be most 
current, surprisingly fails to mention 
the first human space walk, that of Cos- 
monaut Aleksei Leonov in March 1965, 
in its article on space. World Book and 
Compton's also issue fast-selling supple- 
mentary yearbooks on recent events at 


hand,” confides one. Book of Knowledge 
allows Hairdresser Mr. Kenneth to prop- 
agandize: “Although it is expensive to 
go to a fine hairdresser, it is well worth 
it, even if your visit is only once or 
twice a year, for you will get the per- 
fect haircut or new hair style that will 
keep you looking attractive for a long 
time.” Conductor Leonard Bernstein, 
on the other hand, engagingly uses a 
conversational style: “Now, perhaps, 
our man is ready to conduct . . . No— 
wait, He still has not considered . . .” 
Most of the experts are heavily rewrit- 
ten. In 20 years at Compton's, says its 
editor in chief Donald E. Lawson, “I 
have found only two experts whose ma- 
terial we were able to use just about as 
it was—most know how to write for 
their peers, but they cannot write for 
young people.” 

No matter how carefully they check 
and recheck articles for accuracy, some 
strange errors inevitably sneak in. “Asia 
extends from the Ural Mountains in the 
east to the Pacific Ocean in the west,” 
says the Book of Knowledge. Even so, 
it is an exciting new contestant in one 
of publishing’s most competitive fields, 
and its maps clearly place Asia right 
where Asia really is. 
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RELIGION 





THEOLOGY 


Heretic or Prophet? 
{See Cover] 

It seems oddly paradoxical that 1966 
—intellectually a most permissive year 
—should almost have produced a cer- 
tifiable religious heretic. 

But that situation is no more startling 
than its parallel paradox: the casting 
of doubt on such formidable Christian 
doctrines as Original Sin and the Vir- 
gin Birth, on the Trinity and the Resur- 
rection, has made many men consider 
—or reconsider—them not with scorn 
but with respect, not with contempt but 
with intellectual curiosity. 

For the doctrines now be- 
ing questioned are embed- 
ded in Western man’s herit- 
age and, in the manner in 
which they help interpret 
sin and guilt, goodness and 
redemption, they have be- 
come part of his psychic 
life. They have meaning, 
often unconscious, for a 
great majority of humanity 
—and profound relevance 
even in 20th century life. 
Questioning the doctrines, 
the man of faith has had his 
faith strengthened. Examin- 
ing the doctrines, the skep- 
tic has been apt to find 
myths far stronger than 
reality. 

Easily the most visible of 
the doubters—and the near 
heretic—is James Albert 
Pike, 53, the recently re- 
signed Episcopal Bishop of 
California. There is hardly 
a dogma in the creed that 
Pike has not at one time or 
another denied. In doing so 
he has stirred up something 
new on the American scene. 
A generation ago, a church- 
goer who admitted to 
doubts about the Virgin 
Birth, say, would be clearly stamped 
among his fellows as a disciple of some 
such flaming modernist as Harry Elmer 
Barnes at best, or of Agnostic Robert 
Ingersoll at worst. In the fidelistic mood 
of the postwar religious revival, ques- 
tioning was largely out of place—not 
because people had no doubts, but be- 
cause they were willing to take the 
church and its teachings as a whole. 
Now laymen feel that they can calmly 
decide and discuss among themselves 
what they are and are not prepared to 
accept. “It’s been a long time since the 
doctrine of the Trinity was cocktail- 
party conversation,” says the Rev. John 
M. Krumm, rector of Manhattan's 
Episcopal Ascension Church, “but now 
it is.” 

Instant Theology. Bishop Pike, who 
unlocked the discussion, is far from 
being a man talking his way toward 
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atheism, and his reductionist theolo- 
gizing is seriously intended to help put 
Christian faith on a surer, sounder foot- 
ing. What Christianity needs, Pike pro- 
poses, is “more belief, fewer beliefs.” 
In the name of this jaunty slogan, Pike 
seems quite willing to jettison 20 cen- 
turies of Christian doctrinal develop- 
ment, if necessary, to preserve and em- 
phasize what he considers the central, 
essential and irreducible message of 
the church: God as the loving per- 
sonal ground of existence, Jesus as the 
suffering servant in whom God is seen 
as “breaking through,” and whose 
self-giving life is the exemplar for 





CHRIST'S RESURRECTION (1465, BY HANS MULTSCHER) 
Doubt about formidable doctrines. 


Christians who would follow him to 
gain eternal life. 

In sophisticated U.S. Protestant sem- 
inaries, such ideas are neither new nor, 
when properly elucidated, all that un- 
nerving. Yet to many—perhaps most— 
Christians, they still have the ring of a 
betrayal of the Gospel. And besides the 
fact that it comes from a bishop, this 
doctrinal iconoclasm offends these peo- 
ple because Pike sets it forth in a slo- 
ganeering, Batmannerly, instant-theolo- 
gy style that seems almost calculated to 
scandalize them. Trinity, cracks Pike, 
is the word for “a committee God.” Too 
many Christian doctrines are “excess 
luggage.” As though reducing Christ to 
the level of the teeny-bopper, Pike de- 
scribes Jesus as “the most.” 

Honesty & Openness. A man of con- 
siderable wit and charm, Pike inspires 
intense devotion among many of those 


who have worked with him. “I am will- 
ing to fight for him forever. He is a 
great modern prophet,” says Architect 
George Livermore, a trustee of San 
Francisco’s Grace Cathedral. Cam- 
bridge University Theologian Donald 
MacKinnon calls Pike “a man of in- 
tegrity and humility, with a remarkable 
honesty and openness of mind.” Even 
Billy Graham, whose theological views 
are poles apart from Pike’s, considers 
him a friend. 

On the other hand, Pike is widely 
excoriated as a grandstanding publicist, 
a Unitarian in Episcopal robes, even an 
atheist in disguise. The Rev. Glen Bras- 
well, executive secretary of the Colora- 
do Baptist General Convention, fumes 
at Pike as “a prophet of the devil. He 
is non-Christian, and as a 
theologian he is attempting 
to destroy the Christian 
faith.” 

Proud of its tradition as 
the middle way between 
Rome and Reformation, 
the Anglican Communion 
has traditionally tolerated a 
degree of latitude in doc- 
trinal interpretation — that 
baffles outsiders. Yet there 
are plenty of Episcopalians 
who feel that Pike has long 
since crossed the frontier 
of permissible heterodoxy. 
Four times since Pike was 
ordained a priest in 1946, 
groups of Episcopal clergy- 
men have denounced him 
as a heretic and demanded 
that he be brought to trial. 

"Irresponsible.'' Last 
month's accusation was the 
most serious. Shortly after 
Pike resigned as Bishop of 
California to become a res- 
ident member of Robert 
Hutchins’ Center for the 
Study of Democratic Insti- 
tutions at Santa Barbara, 


South  Florida’s —Anglo- 
Catholic Bishop Henry 
Louttit, backed by more 
than 30 other prelates, 


drew up a petition calling for a church 
court to try Pike for heresy. The move 
was forestalled only when the House of 
Bishops agreed to approve a statement 
of principles that denounced Pike's 
theologizing as “offensive” and “irre- 
sponsible’—terms as harsh as any 
church court might have used. 

The statement was not reached with- 
out a paroxysm of agonizing and soul- 
searching. Much as they deplored Pike’s 
flippant way with church teaching, few 
bishops consider him serious or deep 
enough a theologian to be considered a 
heretic. But they also feel strongly, as 
one leading prelate put it, that “Jim has 
gone off on his own,” without regard to 
the thoughts and judgments of his peers 
—and a bishop is above all a symbol of 
unity within the church. At the same 
time, the Episcopal hierarchy shud- 
dered at the thought of a heresy trial’s 
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impact on the church, and for the con- 
clusion of the report they devised a 
double-edged sentence that demonstrat- 
ed their deep feelings: “We do not 
think his often obscure and contradic- 
tory utterances warrant the time and 
the work and the wounds of a trial.” 

Belief & Creed. Certainly there was 
nothing more calculated to make Pike 
appear to many churchmen as a sympa- 
thetic and possibly heroic figure than 
the idea of trying him as a heretic. 
However exasperated they may be by 
Pike’s antidogmatism, Episcopalians 
generally seem to share their bishops’ 
feeling that a trial was out of order. 
However much they may wince at his 
gaucheries or blanch at his glib demy- 
thologizing of church teachings, plenty 
of theologians agree with what Pike is 
trying to do, if not with the way he does 
it. Pike, says Episcopal Bishop Stephen 
Bayne, a member of the committee that 
drafted the statement, “has awakened a 
lot of people to the fact that a lot of 
theology is wordmongering—and that 
there is nothing behind the words.” 
Cambridge University Theologian Hugh 
Montefiore admires Pike for “putting 
aside the intricacies of dogmatic theol- 
ogy to concentrate on the big issues for 
the ordinary man: What is the nature 
of Christ? In what sense can anything 
be said to be supernatural?” 

For millions of ordinary Christians, 
there is no real reason to worry or de- 
bate the Trinity, the Resurrection or 
any other doctrine. Billy Graham does 
not want to tamper with what the Bible 
says or find new verbal “packages” for 
what the creedal formulas profess. “In 
my evangelistic crusades,” he says, “I 
have found that thousands upon thou- 
sands of people on every continent will 
eagerly listen to the same Gospel that 
Paul preached in the Ist century.” 

From another viewpoint, some radi- 
cal Christian thinkers shrug off Pike's 
intellectual wrestling with doctrine as 
simply uninteresting. “The younger men 
don’t even raise the issue of the Virgin 





Birth or Original Sin,” says Langdon 
Gilkey of the University of Chicago Di- 
vinity School. “They're discussing the 
existence of God. And if there’s no 
God, you don’t have to argue about any 
of the other doctrines.” The big concern 
of still others is the social role of the 
church. More important than question- 
ing old dogma, says the World Council 
of Churches’ Albert van den Heuvel, is 
the task of creating a new Christian 
ethic that can adequately deal with such 
mammoth issues as world hunger, racial 
equality, war. 

Trinitarian Mystery. Midway  be- 
tween total faith and total rejection lies 
the intellectual agony of Christendom: 
the task of interpreting God's message 
to man in doctrine. Perhaps the only 
constant in dogmatic history is develop- 
ment, change and discovery. The origi- 
nal kerygma (proclamation) of Christ's 
apostles, as transmitted to his followers 
in an oral tradition of Jesus’ teachings, 
had a pristine simplicity. As Paul put it 
in II Corinthians, “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself.” But 
Paul himself, as much Greek as Jew, 
used a different and more powerful lan- 
guage to proclaim Christ than did Jesus’ 
simple fishermen followers in Jerusa- 
lem. And the more Christianity escaped 
from its Palestinian setting into the 
broader Mediterranean world, the more 
it turned to non-Hebraic languages and 
concepts to convey its central truths. 

No Christian concept took more ago- 
ny and wisdom to formulate than what 
is probably the central and most im- 
penetrable mystery of the church: the 
Trinitarian doctrine of three persons in 
one God. The word Trinity is not in 
Scripture, although the idea is there in 
Paul’s reference to “the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God 
and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit.” 
Tertullian, in the 3rd century, was ap- 
parently the first to formulate the term 
trinitas, giving theological definition to 
the idea in revelation that God was 
Lord of the universe, father of Christ 
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PIKE’S CONSECRATION AS BISHOP (1958) 
Midway between total faith and total rejection lies the intellectual agony. 
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and the continuing source of the 
church’s life. 

Second-Coming Symbolism. When 
the Arian heretics proposed that Christ, 
while divine, was not equal to God the 
Father, the Council of Nicaea in 325 
turned to a word derived from Hellenic 
philosophy, homoousia, to express its 
conviction that Jesus was of the same 
“substance” with the Father. At the 
Council of Constantinople, 56 years 
later, church fathers responded to 
heresy by defining the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit and proclaiming that the 
three “persons,” or hypostases, were 
coequal manifestations of one God. 

Each age has come to its own insights 
into the meaning of Christ’s words and 
deeds; each new interpretation of the 
Christian message has generally been in 
the direction of less literal, more sym- 
bolic truth. Jesus’ first followers, for ex- 
ample, interpreted Christ's promise of a 
second coming as meaning his immedi- 
ate return to earth. Only when the ex- 
pectation faded did the church come to 
see his words as an eschatological mys- 
tery, a symbol of the end of history. 
Neither Judaism nor the New Testa- 
ment has much to say about afterlife: it 
was during the Middle Ages, when life 
was nasty, brutish and short, that the 
church developed a full doctrine of im- 
mortality. Spiritually unsatisfied by the 
Pelagian tendencies—salvation by good 
works—of late medieval Catholicism, 
Martin Luther found fresh and momen- 
tous insight in an all but ignored phrase 
of Paul's: that man is justified by grace 
through faith. 

Seeing the Gospel in its own terms, 
every age has tried to convey its mes- 
sage in contemporary language. Never 
before, however, have so many felt the 
need for so much redefinition. Science, 
technology, affluence and secularism 
have eased God out of the cosmos, all 
but obliterated the supernatural dimen- 
sion of life. Urbanization has made the 
rural imagery of Scripture incompre- 
hensible to “hungry sheep” who have 
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EL GRECO’S “ANNUNCIATION” 
A truth more majestic than mere fact. 


never seen one. A radically aggressive 
atheism demands God's death for the 
sake of human freedom. New philoso- 
phies stare uncomprehendingly at seem- 
ingly static Christian doctrines 1,500 
years old. For Christians, the age of 
anxiety is the age of ebbing faith, and 
Bishop Pike is not the only prophet 
crying out for the church to restate, 
reshape, renew. “Now is the time to re- 
new, while there are still people in the 
church to renew with,” he exhorts. 
“This is no time for fastidiousness, but 
one for boldness of stating what we can 
affirm and joyousness in acting it out. 
The church must speak to and act in the 
world it is in.” 

A Spiritual Odyssey. If Pike feels 
this need for renewal with a_ special 
intensity, it may well stem from his 
experience in wavering between faith 
and doubt. His widowed mother, a 
schoolteacher, raised him as a Roman 
Catholic, and during his school years 
in Oklahoma City and Hollywood, he 
recalls, “I was what you would call 
devout. I was with it all the way— 
frequently a weekday communicant, an 
acolyte, the whole bit.” 

Pike went on to the Jesuits’ Universi- 
ty of Santa Clara with vague hopes of 
studying some day for the priesthood. 
Rather than stilling his first quiet doubts 
about Christian doctrine, the Jesuits in- 
creased them. Pike was jolted by the 
inconsistency between what he learned 
in the physics lab and what he was 
taught in philosophy class, bothered still 
more by his inability to accept natural 
law—the concept that there are certain 
God-given laws of behavior known to 
man by reason alone rather than revela- 
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tion. By the end of his sophomore year, 
Pike had decided that he could not be a 
priest, and transferred first to U.C.L.A. 
and then to the University of Southern 
California to enter law school. 

Spiritually speaking, Pike “went over 
the wall. I was a free guy. It was glori- 
ous. I was vaguely a humanist, caring 
about good causes and truth, but the 
religious question didn’t concern me. I 
wasn’t antichurch; I just dropped out.” 
He went on from U.S.C. to gain a doc- 
torate in jurisprudence at Yale, and 
then to Washington to work for the 
Securities and Exchange Commission in 
1938. “I was a fervent humanist when I 
went to work for the New Deal,” Pike 
says. “I had a real sense of cause, of 
saving the widows and orphans from 
being robbed by Wall Street.” He be- 
came engaged to another agnostic, Es- 
ther Yanovsky, and together they drew 
up their own marriage service; much to 
their dismay, the judge who presided at 
their 1942 wedding* blandly used the 
formula from the Episcopal Book of 
Common Prayer. 

"Vatican Roulette.’ After World War 
II broke out, Pike got a commission in 
Naval Intelligence but stayed in Wash- 
ington. War, that great upsetter of hu- 
man routine, started him thinking again 
about what he calls “the big question,” 
and he began occasionally going back to 
church, One Easter Sunday, at Washing- 
ton’s National Cathedral, Pike was over- 
whelmed by the beauty of the liturgy 
and its music, and pondered becoming 
an Episcopalian—mostly because “it 
looked like a church ought to look,” and 
had “an intellectual sophistication and 
breadth.” In 1944, the Pikes were re- 
married in church—‘with our first 
daughter Cathy in the baby buggy down 
the aisle behind us”"—and he began to 
study for holy orders. 

Ordained in 1946, Pike took over as 


* Pike’s second. In 1938, he married Jane 
Alvies, a girl he had known at Hollywood 
High; they were divorced two years later 


rector of Christ Church in Poughkeep- 
sie, N.Y., and rebuilt a moribund par- 
ish; on the side, he undertook some 
“whistle-stop mission preaching” that 
honed his skills at improvising in the 
pulpit. In 1949, he took over as chaplain 
at Columbia University and head of 
its meager religion department. Pike 
brought in good new teachers, including 
Paul Tillich as an adjunct professor. To 
upgrade his own academic credentials, 
Pike submitted chapters of his book 
Faith of the Church (written with Nor- 
man Pittenger and still used in Episcopal 
lay teaching), plus some other writing 
and his law doctorate, and got a Bache- 
lor of Divinity degree from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary without taking a single 
course in theology. In 1952, Bishop 
Horace Donegan offered him the long- 
vacant post of dean of St. John the 
Divine Cathedral. 

Dean Pike became something of an 
official gadfly and unofficial spokesman 
for the Episcopal Church. Theologi- 
cally, even though he had read Tillich 
and Niebuhr, Pike then was what he 
calls “smoothly orthodox. I was still a 
lawyer. | had just changed clients. I 
was an apologist. My feeling was that 
you've got to make the church's institu- 
tion look good.” On nondoctrinal con- 
troversy, however, he was an unapolo- 
getic independent. From the pulpit or 
on his nationwide Dean Pike TV show, 
he tangled with Cardinal Spellman on 
movie censorship, preached against Joe 
McCarthy, battled for birth control 
(calling the rhythm method “Vatican 
roulette”), and shook up Southern Epis- 
copal prelates by refusing to accept a 
proffered honor from the segregated 
University of the South School of The- 
ology on the ground that he “didn't 
want a degree in white divinity.” 

In spring 1958, the former Roman 
Catholic and agnostic became Episcopal 
Bishop Coadjutor of California, with 
the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, then 
Presiding Bishop of the church, per- 
forming the consecration. That fall, 
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gold is the color of 
our proud bird's tail 


So? 


CONTINENTAL 


So next time you're at an airport watching 
different airplanes take-off and land — you'll 
know which ones are Continental's. But 
that’s all you'll know because the color of 
any airplane’s tail isn’t too revealing. In 
fact, today there are no visible differences 
between airlines. When it comes to air- 
lines what you don't see counts much more. 
It's what you feel that really matters. On 
Continental, you feel pride... the pride of 
Continental's people in their jobs, in 
themselves, in their airline. You can’t see it 
— you feel it... all around you...allthe 





time. This extra measure of pride is 
understandable when you consider that 
Continental is not a great big, impersonal 
airline. So Continental’s people are not 
lost in a great big shuffle — and neither 
are you! It’s not so much what they do but 
rather how they do it. That's what you 
feel —and you feel good. Comfortable. 
Confident! Travel with us and feel the 
difference pride makes. Your travel agent 
or Continental will arrange it... please 
call. Come to think of it — we couldn't 
have picked a prouder color than gold. 


CONTINENTAL...” 


Pike took sole charge of a “fast-grow- 
ing diocese with a half-finished cathe- 
dral and no budget.” He managed to 
raise enough money to complete the 
cathedral, including stained-glass win- 
dows that honor not only time-tested 
saints but Astronaut John Glenn and 
the contemporary Jesuit Theologian 
Karl Rahner. In 1960, Pike lent his 
Grace Cathedral pulpit to United Pres- 
byterian Stated Clerk Eugene Carson 
Blake, who thereupon made one of the 
century’s most creative ecclesiastical 
proposals: the union of four major U.S. 
Protestant bodies (Blake's Presbyteri- 
ans, the Methodists, Episcopalians and 
the United Church of Christ) into one 
big catholic-but-reformed superchurch. 

In Black & White. Christian Century 
magazine in 1960 asked Pike to con- 
tribute an article for a series on “How 
My Mind Has Changed.” Here, for the 
first time, Pike set forth his growing 
sense that much church doctrine needed 
to be demythologized: “I put in black 
and white the fact that I would not 
affirm the literal Virgin Birth; I said 
that the concept of the Trinity did not 
speak to me; and I questioned whether 
salvation was possible through Jesus 
Christ alone.” 

The churchwide uproar over this ar- 
ticle forced Pike to spend more time 
exploring modern theology, and in 1963 
he set out to write a positive statement 
of what he believed. “I wanted to show 
them that I was really a Christian,” 
Pike says. “I had hoped the book would 
relax everybody and be a unifying ges- 
ture.” Pike was well along with the book 
when Anglican Bishop A. T. Robinson 
sent him an advance copy of Honest to 
God. Inspired by Robinson's daring at- 
tack on a God-image “out there” in 
space, Pike junked his outline, turned 
A Time for Christian Candor into an es- 
say on theological reductionism: “There 
are no absolutes but God.” Pike had 
explicitly abandoned the three-person 
God along with the incarnation of God 
in Jesus by the time he wrote his next 
book, What Is This Treasure. More 
and more caught up in theological ex- 
ploration, Pike last year took a six- 
month sabbatical to study in England at 
Cambridge, came back convinced that 
his real vocation was as a scholar- 
teacher. Returning to his Episcopal 
duties, says Pike, “I felt like a canary 
bird in a badminton game,” and he hap- 
pily accepted Hutchins’ offer to become 
a resident “worker-bishop” at Santa 
Barbara. Some of his friends, who feel 
that he is no more a scholar than a 
diocesan administrator, wonder how 
long he will be content to stay there. 

Personal Agony. Pike’s opening out 
to radical theology coincided with a 
time of personal stress and agony. Long 
a puissant martini-sipper, he finally 
faced up to the reality that drink was 
getting to be a problem, and quit. “The 
date was June 30, 1964,” he recalls. “I 
stopped cold, and have had nothing to 
drink, not even wine at communion, 
since that day.” He joined Alcoholics 
Anonymous and set up a diocesan al- 
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coholic rehabilitation center, emphasiz- 
ing psychological help. He also had to 
Overcome some marriage problems; 
now, while he lives and works in Santa 
Barbara, his wife maintains the family 
house in San Francisco. Jim comes up 
on weekends to teach a class at the Uni- 
versity of California Law School in 
Berkeley and to see his children. 

The most shattering blow came last 
February when his eldest son James Jr. 
committed suicide in a New York hotel 
room. What made the death doubly hard 
to bear was that James Jr. had been to 
Cambridge with Pike; there, father and 
son had become friends. “We seemed 
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PIKE & WIFE (1959) 
A wedding, with a daughter present. 


to be communicating at a new level of 
depth as adult persons,” says Pike. “We 
shared a continuous dialogue on idea 
levels. There was a real knowing of 
one another and a real joy.” 

“Overbelief."" Now as always, Pike's 
theology seems to be in a state of flux, 
but he is prepared to make certain re- 
ligious affirmations. About God, Pike 
rejects the traditional teaching of an 
omniscient, Omnipotent creator as not 
empirically justified by the data. “All 
this ‘omni’ business,” he submits, is 
“overbelief’ and “extrapolating to the 
skies.” Instead, Pike proposes a more 
limited, non-supernatural God-within- 
the-world, who is both the ground of 
being and the source of explanation of 
the uniqueness of the human person. 

“I observe around me a certain meas- 
ure of order, predictability, which flows 
from order, beauty, love, grace. By 
faith, I make an affirmation that there 
is a constellating, unifying, organizing, 
centering and evolving unus,” says Pike. 
This center of life, or God, is also the 








source of the difference between a man 
and an object: “I affirm that God is 
what we mean by the word personal.” 
Because of the uniqueness of “person- 
hood,” Pike is convinced that there is 
eternal life—and currently he is inter- 
ested in exploring further such psychic 
phenomena as extrasensory perception, 
psychedelic experience, and communi- 
cation with “persons beyond.” 

Personhood leads Pike to stress ethics 
and its relation to “the struggle of life.” 
No code fancier, he strongly advocates 
situation morality, which he feels is most 
in keeping with an “open, unblocked, 
unidolatrous” style of life that existen- 
tially responds to the confrontations and 
relationships that man faces. “The prime 
image of this style,” says Pike, “is the 
servant or man-for-others image of Je- 
sus. Courageous, honest with everybody 
to the point of their understanding him. 
Love at every point along the way.” 

“In number of items, I would have to 
agree that I don’t believe very much,” 
Pike admits. “But until I have lived out 
all these affirmations, I don’t think I'll! 
be looking around for more doctrines. 
These are the things I can affirm, based 
on real data and modest faith infer- 
ences.” All dogmas, he argues, are but 
“earthen vessels” in which Christians have 
tried to contain the divine message 
and most of them are outdated, irrele- 
vant or useless today. 

On the Virgin Birth, Pike believes 
that the infancy narratives of Matthew 
and Luke are relatively late additions to 
the New Testament, put in with a propa- 
ganda rather than historical purpose, 
since it was common practice in the 
Mediterranean world to provide a mi- 
raculous birth for gods and heroes. As 
for the Trinity, Pike argues that by 
sticking to the three-persons-in-one-God 
teaching, the church seems to be preach- 
ing three gods rather than one. “The 
Moslems,” Pike jokes, “offer one God 
and three wives;* we offer three Gods 
and one wife.” All the actions customar- 
ily attributed to the individual persons, 
insists Pike, could more simply and ac- 
curately be attributed to God alone. 

Glib Skimmer. This reductionist faith 
of Pike's exposes him to universal at- 
tack. Even Christian Atheist William 
Hamilton gently chides Pike for defend- 
ing orthodoxy by continuing to affirm 
that God is alive. One major criticism 
is that Pike is a shallow and derivative 
thinker who much too glibly skims 
the cream from other men's insights 
—demythologizing from Bultmann, a 
ground-of-being God from Tillich, Jesus 
as the man for others from Bonhoeffer. 

Another and more telling argument 
is that Pike has consistently failed to see 
that even when a Biblical fact no longer 
seems to be literally true or when the 
language of a doctrine no longer seems 
relevant, the spiritual quality behind the 
words still has a meaning and a message 
of value. Union Theological Seminary’s 
John Macquarrie faults Pike's dismis- 
sal of difficult doctrine as excess bag- 





* Actually, the Koran says four. 
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gage. “The Christian faith as a whole 
has a unity,” he says. “The various doc- 
trines have to be taken together. You 
can’t pick and choose—here’s a doctrine 
I can go along with and here’s one I can 
do without.” Catholic Philosopher Mi- 
chael Novak of Stanford suggests that 
Pike might be guilty of intellectual lazi- 
ness: “Every traditional doctrine has a 
point, but one does not discover the 
point without working at it.” 

The classic instance is the doctrine of 
Original Sin and the story of man’s fall. 
The account of Eden in Genesis is not 
to be taken literally: Adam is a symbol 
of man in general, rather than a specific 
person, and the forbidden fruit was 
clearly a most imaginary apple. Thus, 


Catholic Theologian Paul Hilsdale of 
Loyola University of Los Angeles, who 
is not prepared to admit that the story 
is simply legend, spies a sociological 
significance. The idea that Mary con- 
ceived without the aid of a man was a 
startling thought in a culture where 
woman was a second-class citizen; thus 
the story could be interpreted as a fore- 
runner of today’s equality of the sexes. 
The Resurrection of Christ is another 
church teaching that theologians today 
are inclined to interpret not as meaning 
a reconglomeration of atoms in a ca- 
daver but as the Apostles’ unique and 
mysterious awareness of who Christ was 
and what he signified. Thus his post- 
Resurrection appearances to his disci- 





a way that He is the Father, the Father 
of His Son, that He establishes Himself 
and through His own agency is God a 
second time. Established by Himself, 
not created by Himself—the Son is not 
created. But this relationship of Father 
and Son does not yet exhaust the reali- 
ty, the nature of God. It is not that this 
establishing and being established of 
God threatens the unity of God. It is 
the Father and the Son together who 
clinch the unity of God a third time in 
the Holy Spirit.” 

Christianity is not likely to survive 
by excessive literalism or by the idoliza- 
tion of outdated doctrinal formulas. The 
experience of church history is that 
every definition is a spiritual agony— 
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MICHELANGELO'S “THE FALL OF MAN & EXPULSION FROM EDEN” 
An invitation to ponder the force, scope, power and depth of evil. 


as Lutheran Theologian Joseph Sittler 
of the University of Chicago argues, 
“the doctrine of Original Sin is not fun- 
damentally a teaching of the biological 
transmission of moral defect. The doc- 
trine is rather an invitation to the mind 
to ponder the force, scope, power and 
depth of evil—what Scripture calls the 
mystery of iniquity. It is a sound doc- 
trine.” Reinhold Niebuhr likewise re- 
gards Original Sin as a symbolic expres- 
sion of man’s incorrigible tendency to do 
wrong: “The idea of the Fall is essential 
to the Christian message and to an un- 
derstanding of the human situation.” 
The Virgin Birth. With the exception 
of Pike, theologians and church leaders 
take it as their duty not to discredit 
publicly the literal understanding of the 
Virgin Birth, but many of them hold 
that the doctrine is essentially a myth— 
meaning not a story that is untrue but 
a story that conveys a poetic truth more 
majestic and significant than mere fact. 
The point of Virgin Birth accounts is 
that there is something divine about 
Jesus and that man should learn from 
him to change his way of life. Karl 
Barth sees a profound theological mean- 
ing in the story, on the ground that the 
human existence of Jesus Christ “starts 
in the freedom of God Himself, in the 
freedom in which the Father and Son 
are one in the bond of love.” Roman 
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ples may have been, in a sense, appari- 
tions of an extraordinarily magnetic 
and convincing kind. Pike accepts the 
Resurrection, interpreted this way, as 
evidence for his faith in eternal life. 
Like the Virgin Birth, the Resurrec- 
tion may well be a mysterious event, 
understandable only to the eye of faith 
and not historically verifiable in the way 
that Jesus’ death on the cross can be 
authenticated. Nonetheless, theologians 
insist that the Resurrection has a pro- 
found, inexhaustible meaning for man. 
To Harvey Cox, for example, “the Res- 
urrection points to the radically open 
character of human history. The un- 
expected can happen. There is a basis 
for hope. Life is full of surprise.” 

Likewise, the Trinitarian formula, 
baldly stated, can be impervious to hu- 
man comprehension, instead of being 
a meaningful mystery. But not many 
churchmen are prepared to toss it over- 
board entirely. The Rev. Lester Kin- 
solving, an Episcopal priest in Califor- 
nia and a young follower of Pike's, 
finds that “it’s logical to me—I say 
water, steam and ice.” Paul Tillich ar- 
gued that the three-in-one concept was 
not a quantitative definition of God but 
a qualitative expression of the processes 
of divine life. 

Karl Barth clarifies the concept in 
rolling dogmatics: “God is God in such 


man’s ever impossible attempt to cap- 
ture infinite mystery in finite words. 
“Words strain,” as T. S. Eliot wrote, 

Crack and sometimes break, under 

the burden, 

Under the tension, slip, slide, perish, 

Decay with imprecision, will not 

stay in place, 

Will not stay still. 

To argue, as Pike does, that truths 
anciently stated are no longer useful or 
necessary is to ignore the moving pow- 
er that remains—sometimes dormant, 
sometimes just beneath the surface—in 
the dogmas, doctrines and beliefs that 
Christianity has built in its pilgrimage 
through history. It is not enough to 
demythologize and then throw away. 
“You can’t present content naked,” says 
Father John Dunne of Notre Dame. 
“It's always in a form. Modern man 
loves myth as much as his ancestors. 
It's just that our own myths are not as 
easy to see.” In the same way, it is too 
easy an answer to dismiss the Trinitari- 
an formula as mere outdated symbol. 
“Never say only a symbol,” Paul Tillich 
perennially warned his pupils—and his 
life work is testimony to the importance 
of symbol to the human psyche and to 
the fact that the answers given by the 
Nazarene rabbi who died on the Cross 
can still help 20th century man explain 
himself to himself. 
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PRESIDENTIAL DOCTORS: DEVINE, GOULD, BURKLEY, CAIN 
A reflection on the patient's anatomy. 


SURGERY 
A Rupture & a Polyp 


An incisional hernia such as the one 
from which President Johnson is now 
suffering is a rupture (Latin: hernia) 
or break in the muscular abdominal 
wall. In the President's case, the break 
came about an inch to the right of the 
scar where the surgeons cut last year 
to remove his gall bladder. It is at the 
point where plastic drain tubes were 
left in place for four days after that 
operation. Such hernias are by no 
means rare but no one knows exactly 
how common they are. 

Delicate Dissection. One surgery 
textbook argues that “the pathologic 
anatomy of incisional hernia is a story 
of surgical failure.” But that is not a 
reflection on the surgeon, rather it is a 
reflection on the patient's anatomy. An 
unathletic man like the President is like- 
ly to have relatively weak belly mus- 
cles, and L.B.J.’s have been further 
weakened by his weight gain of almost 
20 Ibs. in the past year. The intestines 
and other internal organs, exerting pres- 
sure against the muscle wall, found a 
weak spot at the drain site and forced 
an Opening. A piece of intestine (it 
may be either the large or small bow- 
el) has pushed through. Finger-tip size 
in April, it is now as big as a golf ball. 

There is little risk that a hernia at 
this Site will become strangulated, but 
the President did suffer discomfort from 
clothing rubbing against the tender, 
stretched skin that might have become 
ulcerated. Though the operation to push 
the protruding gut back and close the 
rupture securely is not dangerous, it 
demands exquisitely delicate dissection 
and needlework because the muscle 
fibefs are layered and crisscrossed like 
the Warp and woof of a carpet. 

Light & Knife. The polyp (from the 
Greek polypodos, many-footed) near 
the President's vocal cord is a soft 
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growth that looks something like a min- 
iature Octopus. Polyps are common in 
many parts of the body; misuse of the 
vocal cords seems to encourage their 
development in the larynx. The great 
majority are benign tumors, but while 
the President is still under the anesthet- 
ic, his polyp will be cut up and ex- 
amined under the microscope to make 
sure there is no malignancy. Removal 
is a simple matter of inserting a tube 
with a light at the end down the throat 
and slipping a basket-shaped forceps 
down the tube to snip off the polyp. 
Though the hernia repair (hernior- 
rhaphy) requires general anesthesia and 
is not “minor surgery,” both the opera- 
tions that Johnson needs are low-risk 
procedures, Because the patient is the 
President, however, his operating room 
will be filled with a reinforced brigade 
of topnotch physicians and surgeons. 
> Vice Admiral George G. Burkley, 
64, a specialist in administration and in 
internal medicine, is the President's res- 
ident physician in the White House. 
> James C. Cain, 53, a Mayo Clinic 
internist, is a Texas-born buddy of the 
President and his longtime but long- 
range personal physician. 
> Kenneth D. Devine, 49, is a Mayo 
Clinic plastic surgeon and otolaryngolo- 
gist (meaning ear-and-throat specialist). 
> Wilbur J. Gould, 47, from Manhat- 
tan’s Lenox Hill Hospital, is the otolar- 
yngologist who has been looking down 
the President's throat since August. 
>» George A. Hallenbeck, 51, is the 
Mayo Clinic general surgeon special- 
izing in gastroenterology who took out 
the President’s gall bladder. 
> J. Willis Hurst, 46, now of Atlanta, 
is the ex-Navy cardiologist who cared 
for the President during and after his 
1955 heart attack. 
> Edward Paul Didier, 41, from the 
Mayo Clinic, is the anesthesiologist who 
directed the anesthesia during the gall- 
bladder operation. 





OPHTHALMOLOGY 


The Ultimate in Research 

Musician, band booker, cattle breed- 
er, antique collector, real estate inves- 
tor, holder of a seat on the New York 
Stock Exchange—Jules Caesar Stein, 
70, has made money in all those roles. 
To say nothing of founding the Music 
Corp. of America and parlaying it into 
a $300 million music-movie-TV em- 
pire, Not surprisingly, he never found 
much time to work at the profession he 
trained for: ophthalmology. But last 
week Dr. Stein made amends. 

Standing on the terrace of the only 
marble building on the University of 
California’s Los Angeles campus, the 
sometime ophthalmologist dedicated the 
Jules Stein Eye Institute to the cause of 
preventing blindness. Said London's Pro- 
fessor Norman Ashton: “You have 
earned the gratitude of many people, 
but the deepest gratitude will never be 
expressed—nor can it be. It will be 
found in the eyes of those who live after 
us, who drink in the visual beauties of 
life without fearing the loss of that vi- 
sion, and who may say, ‘It is wonderful 
to see.’ 

Microscopic Detail. Wonders indeed 
were embedded in the $6,000,000 neo- 
classical building for which Stein him- 
self put up $1,325,000 while associates 
in the entertainment world donated most 
of the balance. Behind the marble walls 
were the world’s most carefully designed 
and elaborately equipped facilities for 
research into the causes and prevention 
of blindness. The institute's research 
complex is staffed not only by ophthal- 
mologists, but also by anatomists, physi- 
ologists, biochemists, pathologists and a 
microbiologist. It boasts three costly 
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JULES STEIN IN OPERATING ROOM 
An eye on every detail. 
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There's more to a DuMont than an elegant facade. 


Open the doors to see color television to 
rival the brilliance of a Titian. And the true 
color of a Rembrandt. 


It's all because of what we build in. Such 
as the 25,000 volts of power we put through 
a 25-inch rectangular picture tube (295 sq. 
in. viewable area) made with rare earth 
phosphors. The result is dazzling. 

We're so confident that it will stay that way 
longer we give you an exclusive two-year 
warranty on the picture tube. 

But DuMont is more than just something to 
see. It's to be heard. 

The sound from the stereo phonograph and 
multiplex radio included in consoles like the 
Barcelona (or the Cordova with full-function, 
wireless, remote control), will meet the spe- 
cifications of the most demanding ear. 

At DuMont we make models to provide 
backgrounds in sight and sound to satisfy 
the most discriminating taste. 

Either way you look at them—with the doors 
opened or closed—you'll be looking at the 
finest picture money can buy. 

Look at it now at your nearest franchised 
dealer. 
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That's right. All two. 

There are just two leaders in the office typewriter field. 
Royal is one of them. (Most people know the other company 
by its initials). 

You see one of the reasons for this leadership here. The 
Royal 660. The all-new 660 is Royal's first office electric since 
we joined Litton Industries. There's a lot here to see—and to 
compare. 

The keyboard of the 660 might 
look the same as the typewriter with 
three initials, but it's way ahead in 
performance. It's designed to make 
your secretary more efficient. 

Instead of six, there are eight 
repeat control functions for greater 
speed. And if she should make a mistake, we’ve added a half- 
forward spacer for fast corrections. 

Then compare the printwork. Originals are never punctured 
and you get clear, readable copies every time. That’s because 
the 660 automatically computes the number of carbons fed into 
it, then automatically adjusts itself for perfect impact. 

Have your secretary compare the Royal 660 with the brand 
that used to be best. 

Royal will show her something better. 


imi YA ‘ [A ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY. INC. 
[ A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES 








electron microscopes to permit research 
to concentrate on the ultra-fine structure 
of the eye. All rooms have closed-circuit 
television for the staff to monitor pa- 
tients’ activities and check on their safe- 
ty. Patients who have no useful vision 
will be able to entertain themselves with 
talking books and piped music via pillow 
speakers. For those with some vision, 
there is color TV in every room 
Closed-circuit TV lenses are also built 
into the light fixture over each operating 
table and connected with the teaching 
Watching with the 
aid of television’s magnifying eye, an 
unlimited number of students will be 


and seminar rooms 


able to follow each operation in minutest 


detail, even in an operating area only an 





eighth of an inch across 

Degas & Disney. Stein concerned him- 
self with every detail of the institute— 
from anesthetics to esthetics. He ordered 
a study of what pictures patients like 
best, and the vote went to the impres 
sionists, So all rooms have two large, 
high-quality reproductions of a Renoir 
or Van Gogh, a Degas or Manet. For 
the children’s clinic, decorated with 
handmade tiles, Stein got a design from 
the Walt Disney organization 

To mark the opening, there was a 
highly technical symposium on advances 
in ophthalmology. There was also a 
Hollywood-style dinner. at which guests 
were asked to put on sleep masks for a 
minute to help them realize what the 
loss of vision means. After acknowledg- 
ing the presence of “many men and 
women of material wealth,” most of 
whom had given $25,000 or more to the 
institute, Stein added that too many 
men still bequeath their wealth to foun- 
dations, and leave to the trustees the 
selection of philanthropies. “It would be 
wonderful,” he told his audience, “if you 
would start something during your life- 
time, so that it can be continued after 
you are no longer here.” Stein, for one, 
had started something 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


Salmonella & Starlac 

The U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion proposed, and the Borden Foods 
Co. agreed last week that all stocks of 
the company’s powdered-milk product, 
Starlac, were to be recalled from stores 
Reason: FDA microbiologists had found 
that some samples of Starlac contained 
salmonella bacteria, which can cause 
severe diarrheal disease. No cases of 
salmonellosis have yet been attributed 
to Starlac, but neither the FDA nor 
Borden was taking chances. The com- 
pany also recalled powdered Frosted 
Shakes, packaged in the Starlac plant 

Starlac was not the first dried-milk 
product in which salmonella bacilli 
have been detected. Since the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service traced a 1965 out- 
break of salmonellosis to powdered milk 
from a Midwestern processor, the FDA 
has been systematically examining the 
plants of 27 manufacturers of instant 
nonfat dried milk. 
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So ER 


A Hartford Agent I’d never seen before 
gave me overnight service 
400 miles from home. ' 


He was a complete stranger. But after my accident late at night, 
he found me a place to stay. And had my car repaired by the next morning 
rhe man was a Hartford Agent 

Your Hartford Agent does more than he really has to do 
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& In the face of greatly increased 


demand for pipes, Kaywoodie 
simply refuses to compromise its 





quality. We will continue to use only 
rare, aged briar as we have since 1851. 
We will continue to insist on the 128 
separate, hand operations needed to 
bring out the best smoking qualities 
of our briar. Which is why your 
Kaywoodie always smokes mild and 
cool. Perhaps we are a hundred years 
behind the times. But any other way 


and it just wouldn’t be Kaywoodie. 


. 
Send 25¢ f 48-page catalog. Tells how to smoke a 
pipe; shows pipes from $6.95 to $3,500; Kaywoodte 


Tobacco, smoking items. Kaywoodie, N.Y. 22, Dept, T11, 
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PRO FOOTBALL 
They‘ve Got a Winner 


It is not quite accurate to say that 
the St. Louis Cardinals look bad on 
paper. They look awful. They rank 13th 
out of the 15 teams in the National 
Football League in total offense, 13th 
in passing, and 15th in punting. They do 
not have a man among the league’s top 
ten pass receivers, and they have only 
one among the top ten rushers: $300,- 
000 Bonus Rookie Johnny Roland, who 
is No. 9. Their quarterback, Charley 
Johnson, stands No. 7 among N.P.L. 
passers, and, against the Chicago Bears 
last week, he completed four out of 16 
tosses for 47 yds. The only thing in 
which the St. Louis team leads the 
league is, well, leading the league. De- 
spite Johnson's four for 16, they beat 
the Bears 24-17—running their record 
to six victories, one loss and a tie, tak- 
ing over possession of first place in the 
N.F.L.’s Eastern Conference. 

To the Manner Born. It was a typical 
St. Louis victory: “Lucky, awfully 
lucky,” in the words of Cards Owner 
Charles (“Stormy”) Bidwill Jr. All the 
Cardinals’ wins this year have been cliff- 
hangers. The team has had to come 
from behind so often (in combined first- 
half scores, the Cards trail all oppo- 
nents 68-80) that St. Louisans have 
taken to calling them the “Cardiac 
Cards.” One fellow professes never to 
lose faith. “What would you expect 
with a name like mine?” asks Charley 
Winner. 

Winner, 41, is in his first year as St. 
Louis’ head coach, but he was to the 
manner born—so to speak—since he is 
the son-in-law of Wecb Ewbank, coach 
of the American Football League's 
New York Jets. Weeb is an accom- 
plished coiner of aphorisms, which 
Charley is fond of quoting. His fa- 
vorite: “Statistics are for losers.” 

Not all the Cards’ statistics are so 
bearish, of course. Halfback Roland, 
23, is the N.F.L.’s No. | punt returner 
at 14.2 yds. per runback. He is a tal- 
ented passer as well as rusher; against 
the New York Giants last month he 
hit Flanker Bobby Joe Conrad with a 
perfect 40-yarder for a TD. Over the 
season, Quarterback Johnson, 27, has 
connected on a respectable 53% of his 
passes; a cool, methodical signal caller, 
he invests his spare time at Washington 
University writing a dissertation on plas- 
tics for a Ph.D. in chemical engineering. 

Out with the Big Boys. Another ace 
Card, Larry Wilson, 28, spends his spare 
time in bed. Says his wife: “Considering 
how I have to nurse him all week, I 
wonder how he’s willing to go out on a 
Sunday and play with those big guys.” 
A 190-Ib. six-footer with a long jaw and 
a penchant for exposing it, Safetyman 
Wilson is the defensive captain, cheer- 
leader (“He’s an inspirational player,” 
says Winner), and key man in a blitz- 





























CARDINAL DEFENSE FORCING BEAR FUMBLE 
Statistics are for losers. 


happy defense that is the main reason 
the Cards lead the league. 

St. Louis has allowed only six TD 
passes all season, while intercepting 15 
enemy aerials. Wilson has made eight 
of those interceptions, including three 
last week against the Bears. The first set 
up a St. Louis touchdown; the second he 
ran back 29 yds. for another TD; the 
third stopped a last-ditch Chicago drive. 
Wilson also got knocked dizzy in the 
third quarter, wound up the game with a 
gashed and bruised right hand. “Mike 
Ditka [6 ft. 3 in., 230 Ibs.] stepped on 
it,” shrugged Wilson, who regards in- 
juries as badges of honor. “If a man 
comes out of a game without a bruise 
or a scrape.” he says, “he shouldn't 
have been out there. Football means 
hitting—and I enjoy hitting people.” 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


Way up South 

What do Y. A. Tittle, Bart Starr, Joe 
Willie Namath, Fran Tarkenton, Babe 
Parilli, George Blanda and Charlie Con- 
erly all have in common? They all are, 
or were, masterly pro quarterbacks. 
And they all played their college foot- 
ball in the Southeastern Conference— 
the roughest, toughest, best college con- 
ference in football. The S.E.C. has ten 
regular members plus Georgia Tech, 
which technically classifies as an inde- 
pendent, though it plays about half its 
games against conference schools. Of 
those eleven teams, five ranked last week 


among the top 13 colleges: Alabama 
(No. 4), Georgia Tech (5), Florida 
(7), Tennessee (10) and Georgia (13). 


No other conference had more than two 
teams in that select company. 
S.E.C. coaches admit that their ath- 
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Wear a piece of a Satellite 
aS a wrist watch. It’s the Accutron’ time- 


piece. And you'll find its movement on the Explorer, Telstar, 
TIROS, and Pegasus satellites, as well as Gemini. The vibra- 

tions of a tiny tuning fork divide each second into 360 parts and 
Bulova guarantees accuracy within 60 he 0 

seconds a month. Wear an Accutron © 

timepiece. It may be the closest you'll 

ever get to the moon. 
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climate capital of America— 
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you stay at the Brown Palace. 
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letic scholarship policies are the most 
liberal in the country. “A good football 
player,” says Vanderbilt Coach Jack 
Green, “is a precious commodity—and 
we know it.” Not that S.E.C. schools 
pay more; they offer the usual free 





ride: room, board, tuition and text- 
books, plus $10 per month “laundry 
money.” They just spend more. Ala- 


bama, for instance, awards 120 foot- 
ball scholarships a year compared with 
a maximum of 35 for Notre Dame. 
Even Vanderbilt, a perennial conference 
doormat—partly because it is the only 
S.E.C. university that does not offer 
majors in either “recreation” or phys- 
ical education—awards 98. S.E.C. re- 
cruiting is also “tremendously _ pol- 
ished,” according to one man who 
ought to know: Alabama's Attorney 
General Richmond Flowers, whose son, 
Tennessee Halfback Richmond Flow- 
ers Jr., got offers from 62 different 
schools. “It’s a smooth game of selling,” 
says Flowers, “Richmond Jr. was darn 
near tears, sometimes, saying of some 
coach: ‘He's so nice I sure would hate 
to play against him.’ ” 

With all that going on, chances are 
good that there is another Y. A. Tittle 
or Bart Starr somewhere down South 
this year. The pros already think they 
have spotted one: Florida’s Steve Spur- 
rier, one of the sharpest college passers 
in the U.S.—with 133 completions in 
206 attempts for 1,530 yds. as of last 
week, although his Gators lost to Geor- 
gia 27-10. The son of a Presbyterian 
minister, Spurrier, a C student, is ap- 
parently ticketed to the National Foot- 
ball League’s New York Giants, pro- 
vided that they are willing to pay his 
price: a reported $500,000. Other pro 
teams may have to settle for the likes 
of Tennessee Quarterback Dewey War- 
ren, who last week completed ten out 
of 16 for three touchdowns and scored 
another TD himself as the Vols beat 
Chattanooga 28-10. And that would be 
settling for a lot. 


YACHTING 


Fast Dame on the Make 

For sheer futility, frustration and fis- 
cal irresponsibility, nothing in sport can 
match the attempts of non-American 
sailors to capture the America’s Cup— 
the $500 trophy that has remained in 
U.S. hands for 115 years. The British 
have tried 16 times, the Canadians 
twice, the Australians once—all have 
failed. Hope still springs, as long as 
somebody springs for the price (up- 
wards of $300,000) of a sleek 12-meter 
yacht. Next September Australia will go 
again. After trial races in Sydney last 
week, Top Skipper Jock Sturrock, 51, 
was eager to boast that “we've got a 
boat that can win the America’s Cup.” 

The Aussies actually have two boats: 
Sir Frank Packer's four-year-old Gretel 
and Dame Pattie, a new twelve that is 
owned by a Melbourne syndicate headed 
by Emil Christensen, 71, a food proces- 
sor. Gretel is not the same boat that lost 
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“DAME PATTIE” BEATING “GRETEL” 
How can an older girl keep up? 


to the U.S.’s Weatherly in 1962. Three 
feet have been lopped off her stern; her 
cockpit, deck equipment and keel have 
all been greatly altered. To win the 
challenger’s role, however, Gretel will 
have to beat Dame Pattie—and that 
may be quite a chore. 

Not Yet Near the Water. Designer 
Warwick Hood devoted twelve months 
to tank tests before he drew the lines of 
Dame Pattie’s 69-ft. 2-in. hull, and in- 
siders contend that he has achieved a 
“major breakthrough” in hull design. 
Built at a cost of $500,000, the Dame 
has a radical rudder (broad at the top, 
tapering sharply at the foot) and a 92- 
ft. aluminum mast that is built in sec- 
tions for extra flexibility—to keep the 
mainsail flatter while beating to wind- 
ward. She also has Jock Sturrock at the 
helm. In unofficial competition with 
Gretel, Dame Pattie has been spectacu- 
lar, Last week Skipper Sturrock spotted 
Gretel a full minute, was ahead by 6 
min. 45 sec. after 15 miles. 

In a testing sense, the Aussies are 
well ahead of the Americans, who now 
have no 12-meter boats in the water, 
although they have nominated two pos- 
sible cup defenders. One, the 1958 win- 
ner Columbia, is undergoing “extreme 
alterations” in San Diego. The other: 
Intrepid, which will be skippered by 
Emil (“Bus”) Mosbacher, the victorious 
pilot of 1962, will not be launched until 
April. /ntrepid was designed by Olin 
Stephens, creator of Columbia and of 
the 1964 winner Constellation. In a 
pinch, Constellation might get a second 
call. Though she is now owned by The 
Netherlands’ Pierre Goemans, she has 
been leased as a “trial horse” by the 
Intrepid syndicate, and can thus fly 
the U.S. flag. The Aussies may have 
the jump on U.S. yachtsmen, but it is 
still a long reach from here to September. 
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English Viyella: 55% honest wool, 45% long staple 
cotton. Soft, warm, light, long-wearing, unshrinkable. 
Arrow tailors this sport shirt with tuck-in tails, 
adjustable cuffs, exact sleeve sizes, 32 to 36. In dra- 
matic plaids at $20.00; assertive solids at $16.00. 
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Most people are so boxed 

in by their thinking that it 
doesn’t occur to them to extend 
the lines above and beyond 

the dots. Once they do, 

they’re on the way to solving 
the problem. 


Unleashed thinking ts what 
we strive for here al the 
American Can Company. 
Our research people are 
encouraged to go above and 
beyond, to ‘‘blue sky’’ tt. 
Imagine glueing steel? 
They did! And now 
American Can does! 


It’s called the MiraSeam 
process. Instead of soldering 
acan, we overlap its sides and 
bond them thermoplastically. 
It’s stronger. (If you try to 
split the seam, you split the 
steel first!) Better. Cheaper. 


a 


But the really big news about 
MiraSeam is that it 

works on tin-free steel! Since 
tin is hard to get... and 
expensive ... this break- 
through explains why 
MiraSeam is considered 

the most revolutionary 
development in containers 

in 20 years. 


It happened because 
American Can spends 20 
million dollars a year on 
research . . . because we 
nurture the creative spark 
.. . because we restlessly 
seek solutions to today’s 
problems and tomorrow's 
needs. Not only in cans, 
but in all the areas into 
which we have diversified: 
container and packaging 
products, industrial and 
consumer paper products, 
chemical products. 
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AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


This ts progress. 

This ts growth. 

This is the American Can 
Company today. 


You never know what we'll 
come up with next. You only 
know we will come up with it. 


American Can Company 
problem solvers in packaging, 
paper, chemistry 

100 Park Avenue, 

New York, N.Y. 10017. 

















BEAUTIFUL SURPRISE-EVEN FOR AMERICA'S MOST L6 IYAL OWNERS. 


Even experienced Cadillac owners—long cushioned interiors . .. and in its many the unhesitating flow of its Turbo Hydra- 
the most loyal and enthusiastic motorists | convenience and safety features, such as Matic drive... with the ease of its vari- 
on the American highway—will be sur- anew General Motors-developed energy able ratio power steering. Visit your 
prised and delighted with all that Cadillac absorbing steering column. And they are authorized dealer soon. You, too, will be 
offers them for 1967. For here is a true just as enthusiastic about Cadillac's won- surprised by the great new pleasures that 
masterpiece ...in its new forward-sweep- derful new performance... with the await you behind the wheel of 


ing beauty...in its rich selection of softly — smoother response of its engine ... with the 1967 StandardoftheWorld. 
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THE LAW 





CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Putting Theory into Practice 

Shortly after a Chicago restaurant 
was burglarized one night last week, 
Policeman Richard Kereta spotted a 
man running down the street. Kereta 
collared the suspect when he stopped to 
urinate under a porch. “I didn’t do 
nothin’ and I ain't answering questions,” 
said Danny Escobedo, 28, as he was 
taken to the police station and plunked 


CHICAGO TRISUNE 





SUSPECT ESCOBEDO (RIGHT) WITH LAWYER 
Into the gatehouse. 


into a cell. Escobedo (TIME cover, 
April 29) well knew his rights: they 
were first limned in the Supreme Court 
decision that voided his murder admis- 
sion in 1964 (Escobedo vy. Illinois) and 
amplified last June when the court ap- 
plied the rights of silence and counsel 
to all police interrogation (Miranda v. 
Arizona). 

Chicago cops had also got the mes- 
sage. Asked if he had questioned Esco- 
bedo, one police lieutenant pointed 
wordlessly at a bold-lettered sign on 
the station-house wall: EVERY PERSON 
SHALL HAVE THE RIGHT TO REMAIN 
sILENT. As for Danny, he notified his 
lawyer, removed his shoes, went to 
sleep in his cell, and prepared to let the 
prosecutor try to prove his case. 


A Gifted Gadfly 


Kamisar, Equal Justice in the Gate- 
houses and Mansions of American 
Criminal Procedure (1965). 

—Footnote to Miranda v. Arizona. 

When knowing readers spotted that 
reference on page 2 of the Supreme 
Court’s Miranda decision last June, they 
could well infer the impact of a zesty, 
gabby, witty Michigan law professor 
named Yale Kamisar. At 37, Kamisar 
has already produced a torrent of 
speech and endless writings that easily 
make him the most overpowering crim- 
inal-law scholar in the U.S. 
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Kamisar’s article was only one of 
scores cited in Chief Justice Warren's 
opinion that spelled out strict new rules 
for police treatment of suspects. But it 
was there because its 95 pages power- 
fully dramatized a yawning gulf in U.S. 
justice: the honoring of constitutional 
rights in what Kamisar called the “‘man- 
sion” of the courtroom, contrasted with 
the dishonoring of those rights in the 
“gatehouse” of the police station. In- 
deed, Miranda's whole purpose was to 
protect an accused in the gatehouse as 
well as the mansion. 

Brains & Blood. In a sense, Kamisar 
has already achieved a similar equaliza- 
tion between the classroom and the 
courtroom. So has many another ac- 
tivist law scholar these days: by in- 
tense teaching, they influence U.S. judg- 
ing. Kamisar may not be the brightest, 
the deepest, or the most influential. 
But in criminal law, at least, he is the 
nation’s loudest and most visible schol- 
ar—quite a feat considering his un- 
promising start. 

Son of a Ukrainian-born bakery-sup- 
ply salesman with an eighth-grade edu- 
cation, Kamisar grew up playing stick- 
ball in The Bronx. He had no plans, 
no money. Dreaming of becoming a 
sportswriter, he drifted through New 
York University (50) as an English 
major and picked up a Phi Beta Kappa 
key in the process. His parents’ all-but- 
ritual desire would have had him study 
medicine. Instead, he grabbed a Colum- 
bia Law School scholarship. As he puts 
it: “Every Jewish boy who can’t stand 
blood goes to law school.” 

No sooner had he started assaulting 
casebooks than Kamisar was yanked 
out of class to start assaulting T-Bone 
Hill as an ROTC shavetail in Korea. 
When one of his men killed a Commu- 
nist who was about to kill Kamisar, the 
future advocate showed his talents by 
so embellishing his savior’s deed in a 
written report that the startled soldier 
got a Distinguished Service Cross. Back 
at Columbia (55), Kamisar unleashed 
his towering energy on the law review, 
and in an early article brashly “proved” 
that one top member of the faculty 
was “confused.” The prof now calls 
him “one of the most effective gadflies 
in the country.” 

Dissents & Dragons. With $7 in cash 
and a new wife, Kamisar went to work 
for Washington's lofty law firm of Cov- 
ington and Burling. He soon found his 
“credentials” insufficient. “The younger 
men had all clerked for Frankfurter, 
the older men for Brandeis.” More im- 
portant, it might be years before he 
would get to argue a Case. Kamisar 
switched to teaching criminal law at 
the University of Minnesota. Avid to 
improve what was then the lowliest 
subject in the curriculum, he wrote, 
wrote, wrote. 

In ten years, Kamisar has turned out 


three books, countless speeches and 13 
legal articles reflecting ferocious re- 
search, His first effort began as a brief 
book review on the subject of mercy 
killing, plunged him into six months’ re- 
search and produced a 60-page article 
with 250 footnotes. His next piece, on 
search and seizure, took seven months, 
ran up to 125 pages with 400 footnotes. 
In 1964 he was co-author of a pamphlet 
on Modern Criminal Procedure that has 
since grown to 875 pages. He is also co- 
author of a constitutional casebook used 
in 50 law schools. He has another 1,000 
pages ready for a book on substantive 
criminal law. He also dreams of annual- 
ly publishing the transcripts of perhaps 
40 of the Supreme Court's most signifi- 
cant oral arguments—a valuable legal 
service now almost totally unavailable. 

No sooner had Minnesota lent Kami- 
sar to Harvard as a visiting professor 
in 1964, than the University of Michi- 
gan hired him for the year after. No 
matter, Like a Bronx Socrates, he ha- 
rangues entranced students in thunder- 
ous tones that surely reach all three 
campuses. Kamisar has two passions: 
“translating” how Supreme Court de- 
cisions affect all Americans’ liberties 
and blasting polemicists who accuse the 
court of “coddling criminals.” A dan- 
gerous counterpuncher in any argument, 
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SCHOLAR KAMISAR 
Out of the mansion. 


Kamisar plays no favorites: he has 
fought American Law Institute conserv- 
atives who sought tough model rules of 
police questioning, while he “gags” at 
Supreme Court Justices who rewrite 
history to fit libertarian opinions. 

Over the past year, Kamisar has slain 
assorted dragons at 13 high-powered 
“confession” conferences from Arizona 
to New Jersey. As a debater, he some- 
times verges on logomania—while dis- 
arming even his worst enemies with 
veracity as well as vivacity. As former 
U.S. Solicitor General (now Federal 
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Gates for Jerusalem 


Holy city for Christians, Jews and Moslems, Jerusalem is 
a symbol both of the barriers that afflict mankind and 
the efforts being made today for peace and unity among 
nations and religions. Efforts such as these are dependent 


ene Se ee, 


No Man's Land, Jerusalem 





upon the timely exchange of knowledge, which is Rand 
McNally’s business. By publishing books, maps, and 
atlases, and manufacturing books for other publishers, 
Rand McNally helps open the gates a little wider, 


RAND MCNALLY FN. Publishers, Printers, Mapmakers—Chicago, New York, San Francisco 
=_ 
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TIPE. . 


Here is the /ong cigarette that’s 
long on flavor: Filter Tipped 
Pall Mall. You get that same 
famous length of fine Pall Mall 
tobaccos—and a filter tip! 


Peder of The American Tobacco Company 0.41 o 
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Judge) Simon Sobeloff puts it: “Many 
people think quickly but inaccurately, 
or perceive clearly but take too long 
Kamisar 


tting there combines the 





Unraveling Retroactivity 

Is a Supreme Court criminal-law de 
cision binding on all states? Yes—but 
only to the extent that any new consti 
rule sets a minimum standard 






tuulo 
te courts. Even lawyers often for- 
vat the nation’s highest tribunal 
does not write every one of the countrys 
rules of criminal law. States remain free 
give citizens greater liberty than even 
Supreme Court requires. 

In Miranda vy. Arizona, for example, 





the court last June extended a defend- 
ants privilege against self-incrimination 
all the way back to police interrogation 
\ week later, in Johnson v. New Jersey 
the court stated that Miranda's strict 
standards were not retroactive, even for 
prisoners who were still appealing their 
cases, Did this prevent all convicts who 
had confessed under the old rules from 
seeking freedom under the new? 

Not at all. While it made the new 
rules binding in the future, the Johnson 
refused to force retro 
Which left the 
Miranda to past 


decision simply 
activity on the states 
States free to apply 
cases. Even if they did not, the court 
ruled in another case, any prisoner may 
still claim that his pre-Miranda con 
fession was unconstitutionally coerced 
Tawdry Test. Last week the New York 
Court of Appeals faced all those possi 
bilities in a significant decision rejecting 
Appellant Charlie Mae 


McQueen, 50, a domestic with an es 


retroactivity 


timated IQ of 84, was arrested after a 
laborer was found stabbed to death in 
Hempstead, N.Y. Given a 
life sentence in 1964, Miss McQueen 


appealed on three grounds 


20-year-to 


> The police violated her right to coun- 

sel at the station house when they barred 

her daughter—her only “counsel.” 

> The police coerced her confession by 

not telling her that her victim was dead 
-and falsely claiming that he 

identify her 


would 


> The police failed to state her consti 
tutional rights, thus voiding her confes- 
sion under Miranda—if New York chose 
retroactivity 

By a vote of 5 to 2, 
court rejected all her claims 
Judge Charles Desmond, no 


the high state 

Chief 
Miranda 
admirer, nonetheless hotly dissented on 
the ground that every other direct ap- 
peal (excluding certain property-rights 
cases) in the history of New York’s top 
court, had always been “decided ac- 
cording to the law as we found it on the 
day of decision.” “New York,” he said, 
“should make Miranda retroactive in 
accordance with its own traditions.’ 

Desmond lost the argument because 
the New York majority feared retro- 
activity’s potential result. Said concurring 
Judge Kenneth A. Keating: “Defend 
ants convicted of heinous crimes would 
be set free to walk the streets.” 


LUXURY 
LENGTH! 


—a new /onger length for a taste 
that challenges comparison! The 
taste? Unmistakably Pall Mall— 

the finest quality money can buy. 
Buy Pall Mall Filter Tipped. 


Outstanding... 





Paduct of Fhe Ahomavican Sebecre Company 
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- ART 





PAINTING 


The Fundamentalist 

As the 19th century recedes into per- 
spective, it becomes clear that the age 
was in every respect the equal of the 
great art epochs of the past and that 
among its greatest giants was Edouard 
Manet, one of the first artists to con- 
cern himself exclusively with modern 
times. “We laugh at Monsieur Manet,” 
wrote Emile Zola 100 years ago. “It will 
be our sons who go into ecstasies over 
his canvases.” Indeed, he is now ranked 
with Cézanne as one of the major pre- 
cursors of 20th century painting. The 
problem is that his once scorned works 





hibited in the U.S. The very character- 
istics that most bothered his contempo 
raries—his lack of glazes, his impetuous 
brush stroke, the warping of perspective 
and the often unfinished quality of his 


work—were daring risks knowingly 
faced and boldly taken. To savor Ma- 


net's triumphs requires a quick, appre- 
ciative eye in the presence of the real 
thing 

Manet’s decision to turn upside down 
the stuffy, artificial traditions then in 
fashion in the official salons now seems 
the act of a revolutionary, more 
the act of a man in love with reality 
and with his own time. He had schooled 
himself arduously by copying the greats 


less 


THE LOUVRE 


“OLYMPIA” (1863) 
He kept leaving off the halos. 


are now so highly prized (a rare Manet 
at auction a year ago brought $450,- 
000) that museums and collectors are 
loath to part with what have become 
their most precious possessions. 

The best opportunity in nearly a cen- 
tury to scan Manet’s life work is the cur- 
rent exhibition at the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art. Director Evan H. Turner 
has tapped 80 collectors and museums 
around the world, assembled 83 of Ma- 
net’s oils, rounded out the exhibit with 
many more sketches, lithographs, pas- 
tels and etchings (see color pages). Al- 
though the catalogue, by Anne Coffin 
Hanson, art history professor at Bryn 
Mawr, is a collector's item for art schol- 
ars, the chronological exhibition itself 
will be seen again only at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. 

Led Astray. The loss to the vast mu- 
seum-going public in other cities is all 
the greater because Manet, perhaps 
more than any other painter, gains by 
the imposing presence and scale of the 
originals, 17 of which in the Philadel- 
phia show have never before been ex- 
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—Tintoretto, Rubens, Fra Angelico, 
Andrea del Sarto; his problem from the 
beginning was that he kept leaving off 
the halos. His taste for reality over illu- 
sion distressed his teacher, Academician 
Thomas Couture, whose 1847 uncos- 
tumed orgy, Romans of the Decadence, 
was the hit of the day. Manet’s mother, 
goddaughter of Jean Baptiste Berna- 
dotte who became King of Sweden, 
could only explain it thus: “He could 
paint quite differently, but his friends 
led him astray.” 

Threat to Morals. Manet’s scruffy 
friends were none other than the novel- 
ist Zola, the poets Baudelaire and 
Mallarmé, the painters Monet, Degas 
and Renoir. He owed them all a debt, 
but most of all he trusted his own vi- 
sion. “One must be of one’s time,” he 
said, “do what one sees without worry- 
ing about the fashion.” Mallarmé stated 
their common goal succinctly: “To paint 
not the thing, but the effect it produces.” 

lo further inform his own way of see- 
ing, Manet drew from all the enthusi- 
asms and movements of his day, from 


PARI 





the realism of Courbet to the clarity of 
the camera, from the sketches of Ren- 
aissance masters to Japanese prints. But 
though his natural allies were the im- 
pressionists, he refused to run with the 
renegades who were slightly younger, 
preferred instead to challenge the paint- 
ing establishment on its own grounds— 
the official painting salons 

As a result, Manet’s professional life 
often reads like an endless scandal. The 
all-too-earthy goddess Olympia, which 
he painted in 1863, rocked an art world 
accustomed to nymphs and satyrs, em- 
perors and gladiators: it was obvious 
from the bouquet of flowers carried by 
her Negro maid that a lover had just 
arrived. And when Manet combined 
Giorgione’s Arcadian pastoral with pos- 
tures from a corner of Raphael's Judg- 


CROWN GROTHERS 





MANET 


ment of Paris, and then transformed 
them into all-too-contemporary figures, 
one of them in the buff, picnicking on 
the banks of the Seine, Napoleon III 
considered the painting, Le Déjeuner sur 
UVherbe, a threat to public morals. Both 
it and Olympia today hang in the Louvre. 

The Brilliance of His Brushes. Art as 
an expression of alienation from society 


is a concept that Manet would have 
found ridiculous. He thoroughly enjoyed 
the life of the race track and café, 


dressed as a bit of a dandy, even han- 
kered after, and got, that ultimate mark 
of bourgeois respectability, the Légion 
d@’honneur,-Manet’s approach to painting 
was to become so embued with and 
immersed in life that he could safely 
detach himself from it to heed the high- 
er imperatives of his own particular 
way of seeing. He served life in order 
to better serve his art. 

There is no question, for instance, 
but that he enjoyed women; indeed, his 
portraits of them are among the most 
glowing tributes in the Philadelphia ex- 
hibition. Yet as portraits, they have a 
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THE DETACHED 
DRAMA OF MANET 


Scorning the romantic polish of aca- 
demic art, Edouard Manet painted with 
the insouciance, if not the sharp fo- 
cus, of a photographer. The figures 
in his 1878 “At the Café” (right) are 
captured in a candid instant of bore- 
dom. His 1864 “Race Track Near 
Paris” (below) is a scene at the race 
course in Bois de Boulogne showing 
horses jostling for position as they 
thunder directly toward the observer. 


In sketch for “The Bar at the Folies- displacing the pretty hbarmaid's reflec- 
Bergére,”” Manet creates tension by tion in mirror behind her toward right 





Pastel of young girl was drawn 
nM in 1882, a year before art- 
ist's death, and is a final bou 
quet to youth and innocence 


Portrait is preliminary study 
for Neero maid in Manet’s 
famed “Olympia.” In notebook 
he raves over model's beauty. 








certain detachment. Faces are fuzzy; 
full-length figures pose before blurry 
backgrounds almost devoid of perspec- 
tive; details of décor are slighted at will. 
Even the deep-dip décolletage of his 
1882 pastel of a young girl is erotic 
seemingly by accident. 

Precision and finish were the qualities 
prized by the academicians. Manet set- 
tled for a painting “if it only presents a 
suitable arrangement of patches.” And 
the impressionists whe followed him 
agreed. He could become as engrossed 
in still lifes as in a tumultuous battle 
scene, investing neither in sentimentality 
nor romantic bravura. He sought to 
bring to nature only the brilliance of 
his brushes. By so doing, he brought a 
new realization of art as form rather 
than commentary, a fundamental con- 
cept that artists still attempt to follow 
to this day. 


New York, New York, 


It's a Backwater Town 

One critic who gave the Manet show 
highest marks was the New York 
Times’s John Canaday, who then went 
on to blast New York as a “cultural 
backwater” because the show would 
not be seen at any of its museums. 

The Manet show will be seen only at 
the Art Institute of Chicago before be- 
ing disassembled and sent back to the 
lenders. Among other major exhibitions 
slated to bypass New York is Chicago's 
“Treasures from Poland,” on loan from 
the Polish government, which will go 
only to Philadelphia and Ottawa. “The 
Age of Rembrandt,” which includes 
paintings from major Netherlands mu- 
seums that may never again be allowed 
abroad, will be seen only in San Fran- 
cisco, Toledo and Boston. Equally rare 
is Cleveland's “Treasures from Medieval 
Art,” which includes a host of objects 
never seen outside France before. 

“As far as the important art exhibi- 
tions are concerned,” wrote Canaday, 
“New York is becoming a_ cultural 
backwater. Our smug conviction that 
we are the art center of the country has 
only the weakest justification: we are 
only the center where the most buying 
and selling of art goes on, and we are 
not really much interested in art except 
as a sales product, whether the sales 
pitch is in dollars and cents or in the 
race to be first with esthetic novelties.” 

Concluded Canaday: “With four of 
our museums—the Museum of Modern 
Art, the Guggenheim, the Whitney and 
the Jewish Museum—giving us shod- 
dier and shoddier exhibitions as they 
compete with one another in the con- 
temporary field, where there is not 
enough legitimate material to go 
around, and with the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum half comatose in the field of tem- 
porary exhibitions, and with the excel- 
lent Morgan Library and Asia House 
too small (and too specialized) to ac- 
commodate most major exhibitions, 
New York is no longer in a position to 
pat itself on the back.” 
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Want hotel budgets on 
solid footing? 
Let Hilton worry about it. 





Hilton's guaranteed range of rates plan takes guesswork out of budget fore- 
casts. Your rate is agreed on when you make your reservation. You get writ- 
ten confirmation of room and rate. And bills add up to forecast totals. 
For reservations: Call any Hilton Reservation Office (see phone book) or 


any Hilton or Statler HILTON HOTELS 


Hilton hotel or inn. 








SHOW BUSINESS 





NEW FACES 
Monkee Do 


The logic is hard to beat. The Liver- 
pool sound sells records; so does rock 
‘n’ roll, so does straight pop, so does 
country music. Why not bring together 
four kids, one for each style, name them 
the Monkees, promote them harder 
than hair oil, and hire a Brink’s truck 
to haul the money away? 

And so, in the summer of 1965, two 
fledgling producers named Robert Ra- 
felson and Bert Schneider put an ad in 
Daily Variety for “4 insane boys, aged 
17-2 Out of 437 would-be lunatics 
who showed up to audition, Rafelson 
and Schneider picked David Jones, 20, 
a 5-ft. 3-in. former jockey from Man- 
chester, England; Mickey Dolenz, 21, 
a former child actor from Hollywood; 
Peter Tork, 24, a college professor's 
son from Connecticut: and Mike Nes- 
mith, 23, an Army brat from Texas. 
Only two of them could read music at 
all professionally, and only two had 
ever acted before. None of them could 
play the drums, so Mickey was tapped; 
Davy Jones couldn't play anything. so 
he was handed two maracas and a tam- 
bourine and told to get with it, None of 
them sounded as if they could sing, and 
they still don’t. 

Half-Hour Steal. With an insouciance 
that curdles the imagination, the pro- 
ducers shoved them in front of the 
cameras, and in five days filmed a genial 
half-hour steal of the Beatles’ A Hard 
Day's Night, only they called it The 
Monkees, “We wanted to keep them 
natural, as unrehearsed as possible, and 
give them plenty of room for ad-lib- 
bing.” says Rafelson. “It all went great: 
NBC bought the series 24 hours after it 
saw the pilot and sold it to two spon- 
sors 72 hours later.” 

The Monkees had not yet got around 
to singing anything, however, so Donnie 
Kirshner, the 32-year-old pop-rock en- 


trepreneur (Time, April 22), flew out 





to Hollywood from New York to spend 
two months with them. From. these 
sessions emerged a single recording, 
Last Train to Clarksville, and an album 
called The Monkees; this week the al- 
bum is first in sales in the nation, and 
Clarksville the second among singles. 

Into Business. The TV series, breath- 
less with jump cuts, stop action, asides, 
speedups, titles, slow motion, and ev- 
ery other photographic gimmick that 
the Beatles people ever thought of, is 
doing well enough to be assured of a 
good run. Bright, unaffected and zany, 
it romps around haunted houses and toy 
factories with no intention of making 
things all add up. The boys more or less 
sing two or three songs per show, while 
the camera follows them in surrealistic 
pandemonium aboard everything from 
unicycles to epicycles. The show ranks 
53rd in the Nielsens, but it has 32% 
of the audience in its time spot and is 
getting stronger by the week. All the 
same, the surest sign that the Monkee 
gland will function comes not from TV 
or records but from the promotion de- 
partment. The inevitable flood of 
Monkee merchandise, from guitars to 
comic books and Monkee pants (of 
which J. C. Penney alone has ordered 
$670,000 worth), will gross $20 million 
this year. 


REPERTORY 


Peachtree Playhouse 

The play was Peter Shaffer's opulent 
epic, The Royal Hunt of the Sun, but 
what happened out front was perhaps 
even more spectacular. In the 765 seats 
of the auditorium, Atlanta’s most ele- 
gant citizens, jewels clinking discreetly 
at wrist and throat, settled down for 
the grand opening of Theater Atlanta's 
brand-new $1,200,000 repertory house. 
Before them stretched an ingenious and 
superbly equipped stage, reaching 100 
ft. from wing to wing and 70 ft. from 
lip to backdrop. White floodlights 


DAVID GAR 


NESMITH, JONES, TORK & DOLENZ IN TV OPENER 
The boys were chosen from 437 would-be lunatics. 
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BILL MAHAN. LEVITON-ATLANTA 


JAY BROAD & JULIE HAYDON 
- The citizens were the stars. 


dimmed and gave way to soft oranges 
and blues; the first actor in a cast of 28 
appeared onstage to begin Shaffer's 
drama of the conquest of Peru. For 
three hours the audience sat fascinated 
by the finest home-grown performance 
Atlanta had ever seen, and hundreds 
of people stayed into the morning hours 
to celebrate its arrival. 

Eight Months Late. The opening was 
merely the last act of a drama in which 
Atlanta’s cultural leaders had played 
the key roles. Formed in 1957 when 
three small-theater groups combined, 
Theater Atlanta had struggled along 
for years without a theater of its own, 
any real civic backing, or even a regu- 
lar budget: it had a professional direc- 
tor but only amateur actors, and few 
Atlantans ever bothered to show up. 

What changed all that was the 1962 
crash of a chartered Air France plane 
in Paris in which more than 100 of At- 
lanta’s foremost citizens were killed. As 
if to recoup the city’s Atlanta’s 
remaining leaders poured brains, energy 
and money into the new project. Thea- 
ter Atlanta forged ahead—and ran into 
the worst series of strikes in the city's 
history. One after another, carpenters, 
plumbers, electricians and sheet-metal 
workers walked off the job; last week’s 
opening was a full eight months behind 
schedule. 

Even without a building, T.A.’s board 
of directors, now composed of 50 in- 
fluential Atlantans, rounded up a full- 
time professional staff and repertory 
company, and worked out a budget of 
over $200,000 a year. More than 300 
members of the Women’s Guild whirled 
around the city giving teas, socials, and 
the big sell on tickets (so far 6,000 sea- 
son admissions have been sold at $20 
each). Avis contributed the use of a sta- 
tion wagon, and Eastern Airlines do- 
nated thousands of paper cups for use 
at the fund-raising socials. Before the 


loss, 
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had es- 


theater itself was ready, T.A. 
tablished two acting schools, one for 
adults and one for children. 

Tragedy-Struck. For managing direc- 
tor of the complex, the board picked 
an energetic 36-year-old New Yorker 
named Jay Broad. He traveled to doz- 
ens of cities lining up his company, 
hooked Actress Julie Haydon (widow 
of the late Critic George Jean Nathan) 
and a team of repertory veterans. In a 
34-week season, Broad will stage cight 
plays, including an honest diet of 
Anouilh, Shaw and Arthur Miller. 
That’s quite a recovery for a tragedy- 
struck city. 


COMEDIANS 
Foftly, Foftly, Blowf the Gale 


Tony Hendra was born in London in 
an air raid during the German blitz, and 
his first toy was a piece of shrapnel that 
landed in his cradle. Nic Ullett, also 
born in London, was soon evacuated to 
the countryside, where he was given the 
privileges of living in a corrugated-iron 
hut and attending school with six other 
boys and 65 girls. By the time the two 
of them met a couple of decades later at 
Cambridge, their thoughts had somehow 
acquired a satirical hue. Written down, 
polished, and delivered onstage with 
maniacal precision, their reflections on 
the state of the world have fetched Hen- 
dra and Ullett all the way to the colo- 
nies, to three guest shots so far on Ed 
Sullivan's TV show, and currently to an 
imposing seven-month run at the Man- 
hattan cabaret PLaza 9- 

Their act, honed to 
of everybody's life, is among other 
things a_ pigeonholer’s — nightmare, 
swooping from low burlesque to high 
camp, from keen wit to Raggedy Ann 
clowning, from one-line gags to in- 
tricately orchestrated sketches. William 
Wordsworth’s The Daffodils is revived, 
lyrics faithfully intact, as a rock-'n’- 
roll song, with Ullett wreaking vengeance 
on a mangy guitar and Hendra doing a 
Cambridge version of Teresa Brewer. 
The BBC news coolly reports that an 
H-bomb has been dropped on Ireland 
and asks public-spiritedly: “Would any- 
one who saw this accident report to 
the local authorities?” Hendra remi- 
nisces about one of his ancestors, a 16th 
century poet known as “the Scarlet 
Pimp,” “who composed the immortal 
ballad beginning, “Foftly, foftly, blowf 
the gale,/ Upon my miftreff’ bofom.” 

Who's Flown Before? Much of their 
madness is visual, relying on Hen- 
dra’s cucurbitaceous shape and Dolly 
Sister face and on Ullett’s saturnine 
suavity. Put them both in riff-R.A.F. 
hats and let them pose as World War II 
briefing officers, and things quickly get 
out of hand. Announcing that tonight's 
mission will be over Frankfurt, Ullett 
Pauses to inquire: “Who's flown before? 
I see. Can anyone drive? Oh good. 
Stand up so they can see you. You'll be 
flight leader. The rest of you divide up 
in groups of three and decide among 


within an inch 
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yourselves who'll be pilot and navigator 
and all that sort of thing. You'll be fly- 
ing our new steam-powered jobs. Your 
maps, I'm afraid, are a little out-of- 
date, but you'll have no trouble. You'll 
fly out over Gaul and drop your bombs 
just north of the Holy Roman Empire 
—hbut don’t fly too far or you'll fall off. 
When you're shot down, pretend to be 
a tourist. We have provided you with 
a manual containing such typical Ger- 
man phrases as ‘Get out of my way 
before I kick you in the groin.’ ” 

Yellow Men. Much of their comedy 
is sharply contemporary, and carries a 
sting. A reference to “the 13 Frenchmen 
who actually fought in the last war” is 
followed by a summation of Lyndon 
Johnson in his Viet Nam visit: “Shortly 
after he arrived, he left.” An African 


ALFRED STATLER 


ULLETT & HENDRA 
Rock along with William Wordsworth. 


head of state is asked by an English in- 
terviewer about his country’s firm re- 
sistance to Red Chinese infiltration. 
“If God had meant there to be yellow 
men,” the chief explains, “he would 
have made them like you and me.” 

Hendra and Ullett, both 25, arrived 
at their joint lunacy three years ago 
when they went to work in a London 
nightclub owned by a Lebanese gang- 
ster. Moving on to the U.S. in 1964, 
they were booked into Dallas, where 
transoceanic satire is as welcome as 
revisions in the oil-depletion allowance. 
“It was murder,” Hendra recalls. “They 
canceled us in a week.” The boys have 
since played everything from the Cats- 
kills’ Borscht Belt to a shortlived TV 
show called The Entertainers. Their fa- 
vorite gig was at Mister Kelly's in Chi- 
cago, which burned down while they 
were onstage. The band played Smoke 
Gets in Your Eyes, and Nic stepped out 
to reassure the patrons: “Don’t worry, 
my partner once quieted down an audi- 
ence in a fire to avoid panic, and they 
all burned to death.” 
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ptesent 
insutamce 
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give you 
the 

green light 
on a tough 
problem, 
maybe the 
Phoenix 
Agent can. 





His “Green Light” insurance can solve 
a lot of business insurance problems. 
It's for businessmen who'd rather 
collect profits than claims. 

Phoenix starts by determining what 
causes losses — and what prevents 
them. (We support associations who 
test safety devices and improve fire 
defenses.) 

Your Independent Phoenix Agent or 
Broker puts this knowledge to work in 
your business. This can cut your 
losses, and your insurance costs. 

And he provides complete protec- 
tion — our all-inclusive OMNI policy, 
for example — to keep 
your business going if a 
loss should occur. 

It's “Green Light” insurance 
Ask your Independent 
Phoenix Agent or Broker 
how it can keep 

you on the go. Check the 
Yellow Pages or write to 
Phoenix of Hartford 
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We'll send over a Copy Analyst to hook 
up the other half of your communication 


system. 
The written half. 
We think it should be as simple and 


REROF COMPORATION, HOCHESTER, 





easy to communicate on paper as it is to talk 
on the phone. 

So we’ve come up with a lot of different 
copiers and duplicators that can do a lot of 
different jobs. Machines that make 7 copics 


HCOD Um RUC ® 


a minute, 12 copies a minute, and 40 copies 
a minute. Even machines that can send exact 
copies over the telephone. 

It’s our Copy Analyst's job to figure out 
the machines that are right for you. To design 


a complete copying and duplicating system 
that gives you the best copies, where you 


need them, at the lowest possible total cost. 


Call us. (It will give you a chance to 


check out your phone.) 


XEROX 
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SCIENCE 


i 


AWARDS 
Lauded at Last 
Like the Nobel medicine prizes 


awarded in October, the chemistry and 
physics awards announced last week 
were both belated and well deserved. 
But they were given for achievement so 
esoteric that few laymen could even 
begin to understand it. Said a Royal 
Swedish Academy of Sciences spokes- 
man in announcing the prizes: “It would 
be almost impossible to explain the 





NOBELMEN MULLIKEN & KASTLER 
Esoteric ideas destroyed old concepts. 


works of these two scientists to people 
other than scientists.” 

The chemistry prize went to Univer- 
sity of Chicago Chemical Physicist Rob- 
ert Mulliken, 70, for his molecular orbit- 
al theory, first published in 1928. With 
that theory Mulliken forever destroyed 
an established scientific concept: that 
atoms retain their original identity when 
they form molecules. Instead, he ar- 
gued, the balance of particles within 
atoms changes when they become part 
of molecules; electrons may take up 
orbital paths around the entire mole- 
cule instead of remaining in orbit 
around atomic nuclei. Virtually all of 
the significant work in molecular struc- 
ture that has been done since has been 
based on Mulliken’s theory. 

French Physicist Alfred Kastler’s 
prizewinning work, on the optical reso- 
nance of atoms, was published more 
recently—in 1950. It explained his tech- 
nique for irradiating an atom to make 
it emit radiation of its own, thereby 
revealing the nature of its structure. 
Because Kastler, now 64, paved the 
way for the later development of the 
maser—which earned U.S. Physicist 
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Charles Townes and Russian Physicists 
Aleksandr Prochorovy and Nikolai Ba- 
sov Nobel Prizes in 1964—his col- 
leagues have long felt that he was over- 
looked by the Nobel committee. Kast- 
ler’s award, said Paris’ Le Monde last 
week, was “the repair of an injustice.” 


HYDROLOGY 
Infra-Red Divining Rod 


Of the 13 billion gallons of rain that 
fall every day on the island of Haw aii, a 
mere 3% is retained by the land. Much 
of the rest soaks rapidly through per- 
meable soil and rock and seeps into the 
sea. The continuous loss leaves three- 
quarters of the island with no streams or 
lakes to supply fresh water. Now, as a 
serendipitous byproduct of volcano re- 
search, scientists have found new fresh- 
water sources that may not only enable 
Hawaiians to move into previously un- 
inhabitable areas, but could also help 
meet the needs of the island’s growing 
population for generations to come. 

The discovery of Hawaii's untapped 
fluid assets was made by University of 
Michigan and U.S. Geological Survey 
scientists while they were charting tem- 
perature variations in the vicinity of 
Kilauea, the island's largest volcano 
crater. In an old B-25 bomber crammed 
with infra-red scanning equipment, they 
mapped the volcano’s hot spots; then 
they enlarged their thermal survey by 
following two great rifts that led from 
the crater to the sea. Under the shore, 
and in nearby coastal waters, their 
infra-red detector revealed just the op- 
posite of what they were searching for: 
large areas that were not hotter, but 
as much as 12° cooler, than their 
surroundings. 

Cold Stills & Hot Springs. Geologist 
William Fischer, who headed the sur- 
vey, soon recognized the significance of 
the findings: like an aerial divining rod, 
the infra-red scanner had _ spotted 
streams of cool, fresh rain water flow- 
ing out into the ocean. After complet- 
ing the volcanic survey, the B-25 flew 
back and forth over Hawaii's entire 
coastline, eventually detecting a total of 
219 shore areas that might have un- 
derground fresh-water springs. In one 
5-sq.-mi. area in Hilo Bay, the scientists 
estimate, the discharge of fresh water 
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amounts to 100 million gallons a day. 
Using the infra-red data, the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey has just published an 
atlas of Hawaii's coastal areas pinpoint- 
ing the location of the underground 
fresh-water flows. The maps will help 
Government and private developers to 
find sites for wells that can provide 
fresh water for the construction of 
communities in coastal areas where 
none existed before. 

Infra-red detection of underground 
fresh water will soon be possible any- 
where in the world. Fischer is currently 
working on infra-red instruments for 
the Geological Survey's EROS (Earth 
Resources Observation Satellites) pro- 
gram, hopes to have it aboard a satellite 
by 1969. Once in operation, it might 
serve to find water under deserts, chart 
the best locations for wells and discover 
new hot springs for resort sites. It could 
even help the U.S. Internal Revenue 
Service by searching the Southern hill 
country for the hidden cold springs 
that are needed for the operation of 
illegal stills. 


METEOROLOGY 
California’s Ill Wind 


Since mid-September, the hot, arid 
“Santa Ana winds” had whistled west- 
ward through the mountain passes half 
a dozen times, raising Los Angeles tem- 
peratures to unseasonable levels, un- 
nerving residents, roasting the hillside 
shrubs and trees until they were tinder- 
dry. As the winds rose once again last 
week, the stage was set for disaster. 

High atop a mountain, a gust toppled 
a transmission tower; a crackling power 
line dropped into the brush and started a 
fire. Winds up to 50 m.p.h. quickly 
whipped blazes into conflagrations that 
ruined 2,100 acres of the Angeles Na- 
tional Forest, killed 14 fire fighters and 
severely burned twelve others. Even 
those not directly threatened by the 
flames felt the wrath of the Santa Ana. 
Temperatures in downtown Los Angeles 
rose to a stifling 100°; extremely low 
humidity dried the throats, chapped the 
lips, and helped bring an unaccustomed 
irritability to untold millions of South- 
ern Californians. 

Santa Anas are not strangers to the 
Los Angeles area. They visit it on an 
average of 15 times a year, mostly in 
the fall and winter. They were described 
in detail by Richard Henry Dana as 
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BATTLING MOUNTAINSIDE BLAZE NEAR LOS ANGELES 
The stage was set for disaster. 


early as 1836 in Two Years Before the 
Mast, and through the years they have 
been responsible for scores of disastrous 
fires that have caused millions of dol- 
lars’ property damage and destroyed 
hundreds of homes. 

Collapsing Dome. Southern Califor- 
nia’s ill winds have their genesis over 
the Great Basin, a vast plateau that in- 
cludes the Mojave Desert and is bound- 
ed by the Rocky Mountains on the east 
and the Sierra Nevada to the west. For 
reasons still not fully understood by 
meteorologists, dry winds from the 
north and northwest are occasionally 
trapped over the basin and form into a 
stationary dome of high-pressure air. 
Two or three days later, when the enor- 
mous dome collapses, its great mass ol 
air begins moving toward nearby low- 
pressure areas. Blocked by the tow- 
ering walls of the Rockies and the Si- 
erra, the warm, dry air heads south- 
westward toward the group of lower 
mountain ranges that stand between it 
and a low-pressure trough hovering 
over Southern California. 

Most of the desert air is pushed 
through the mountain passes (one of 
which, the Santa Ana canyon, gave the 
wind its name), where it picks up speed 
before roaring out into the Los Angeles 
basin at velocities as high as 100 m.p.h. 
The remainder flows over the moun- 
tains and down the western slopes. De- 
scending toward low-lying coastal areas, 
the air is compressed and heated—five 
degrees for every 1,000 ft. of descent. 
As a result, the Santa Anas often bring 
100° temperatures with them—though 
temperatures in the Great Basin where 
they started may have been only in the 
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70s or 80s at the time. During its pre- 
cipitate plunge toward the coast, the 
Santa Ana loses much of its remaining 
moisture, sometimes bringing Los An- 
geles humidity readings down to as low 
as 1%. 

Irrational Behavior. Santa Ana-like 
phenomena are not confined to South- 
ern California. Similar hot, dry wind 
sweeping down mountain slopes is called 


“foehn” (pronounced, approximately, 
fain) in Austria and Germany, “chi- 
nook” along the U.S. and Canadian 
Rockies, “sky sweeper” on Majorca, 


“khamsin” in Israel, and “the Canter- 
bury northwester” in New Zealand. 

Wherever they blow, the winds stir 
strange human actions. In Munich, as 
in Los Angeles, most residents are con- 
vinced that the foehn causes general 
lassitude, irrational behavior, suicides 
and an increase in crime. Israelis swear 
that headaches, asthma, high blood pres- 
sure, mental aberrations and other as- 
sorted ills are accentuated during the 
khamsin. In Sicily and some Arab na- 
tions, courts have considered the hot, 
dry winds as mitigating circumstances 
for those accused of crimes committed 
while they blow. 

The fearsome winds can also have 
beneficial results. In Canada, chinooks 
sometimes produce refreshing, spring- 
like thaws in the midst of long, sub-zero 
winters. They often melt enough snow 
to allow deer and cattle to forage for 
food on the uncovered ground. In Los 
Angeles last week, as the smog was 
temporarily displaced by dry, clear air, 
residents out for an evening walk could 
look up to see an unfamiliar and re 
freshing sight: the stars. 
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As a distiller of old-line Sour 
Mash Bourbon, my attitude 
toward the worth of the second- 
hand whiskey barrel is well ex- 
pressed in this old Kentucky 
story. A lady of great heft came 
wheezing down the gangplank 
of an Ohio River stern-wheeler. 
Under her arm was tucked a 
tiny Mexican hairless dog. 

“Pardon me ma’am,”’ queried 
a nearby lad in awe, “is that 
thing you’re carry’n a dog?” 

“Why certainly,” shesnapped. 

“I don’t wish to fret you 
none,” the boy replied, “but, 
ain’t you purty near out of dog?” 

Once our barrels of new up- 
land timber have ambered and 
mellowed one generation of OLD 
FIrzGERALD, we consider that 
they, too, are “purty near out of 
dog” in regard to offering char- 
acter to a second batch of whis- 
key. So we Kentuckians have 
bought barrels high and sold 
them, once used, for a pittance. 

Now the Scotchmen, being 
woefully short of white oak, are 
snapping up our old wood. (How 
it must gall them to bid up the 
price on anything!) For, unlike 
straight Bourbon, which ac- 
quires its grace from new bar- 
rels, all foreign spirits rest in 
used cooperage. 

With a stream of our spent 
casks heading for the highlands 
—still carrying remnants of 
the full-bodied flavor of OLD 
FirzGERALD—I have to think 
that a touch of our “left over” 
Bourbon is adding zest to those 
paler-faced whiskies from across 
the water. 

And, should a friend suggest 
his Scotch is better than ever, 
you may reasonably suspect his 
whisky was seasoned by a barrel 
which originally held OLD Frrz- 
GERALD, the most expensively 
made* Bourbon in Kentucky ... 
and probably in the world. 


*Source: Kentucky Distilling Records. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
100 Proof or Prime Straight 86.8 
Made in U.S.A. 
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Bowler 
of the year 


It isn’t easy lo bowl 
300. Most people feel it 
isn’t easy to slop smoking, 
either. But read the 

words of a man who has 
done both: 


Because I wasn't feeling well, I was advised to 
give up my chain smoking habits. It got down 
to this—either give up cigarettes or give up 
tournament bowling. Since I was earning my 
living as a professional bowler, I decided to 
quit smoking. 

I had read about Bantron so I got some... 
and with its help I stopped smoking and 
haven't smoked for over a year. 

It was easy and pleasant to take, didn’t 
affect my taste, and isn’t habit forming. 

Bantron was discovered by doctors in the 
research department of a great American uni- 
versity. Tests on hundreds of people showed 
that it helped more than 4 out of 5 of all people 
who wanted to stop smoking to do so in five to 
seven days. It acts as a substitute for the nico- 
tine in your system and curbs your desire for 
tobacco, 


Try Bantron. It is so safe when taken as 


directed, that you EB t 
BRAND ® 


can get it at all drug 
stores without a pre- 
Smoking Deterrent Tablets 


scription. Also avail- 
able in Canada, 
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TIME’s job, in a world that 
gets more complex all the time, 
is to sort out the essential from 
the transitory, to get to the 
bottom of conflicting claims, 
to pierce through the propa- 
ganda and the puffery, to try 
to get the facts right and to 
make the conclusions sound, 





from TIME Publisher’s Letter 
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EDITOR WOLF (RIGHT) & STAFF* 
A touch of redeeming skepticism amid a swarm of fads and fancies. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Voice of the Partially Alienated 

A grape-eating contest at the First 
Church of the Amorphous Mush. A 
wedding ceremony under a pop portrait 
of the bride and groom seated in a 
spaceship. A comedy team from Group 
Banana breaking up the audience by 
sneezing under a blanket. 

The nightmarish visions of a rapidly 
disintegrating mind? Not at all. These 
are happenings in Greenwich Village as 
reported by the eleven-year-old weekly 
Village Voice. Few Village fancies es- 
cape the attention of the Voice. No Vil- 
lage fad—from psychedelic shopping 
centers to erotic Christmas ornaments— 
is too eccentric to be ignored. As a re- 
sult, the weekly has begun to show a 
modest profit. Its circulation has reached 
56,000. Now that it has embarked on its 
first promotion drive, it expects to reach 
75,000 by next spring. 

Wary of Certainties. For all its en- 
thusiasm for Village affairs, the Voice 
brings a touch of redeeming skepti- 
cism to its coverage. The caution may 
be a reflection of Editor Dan Wolf, 
44, a recluse of sorts who closets him- 
self in the second-floor office of the 
small Village Voice building in the busy 
center of the West Village. “His job,” 
says Assistant Editor Jack Newfield, “is 
to orchestrate the obsessions of his staff.” 

It is Wolf who keeps the Voice from 
galloping off in support of the many 
causes that are constantly boiling up in 
the Village. “I carry fewer certainties 
than other people,” he says. His paper 
often runs stories that take different 
sides of the same issue. It was no sur- 
prise that the Voice recently carried an 
article praising the New York World 
Journal Tribune and then one panning it 


—or that both of them were convincing. 

Back in 1956, Wolf's tolerant eclec- 
ticism was challenged by one of the pa- 
per’s founders, Norman Mailer, who 
thought the Voice was becoming too 
square, Mailer also suspected that Wolf 
was using typos to sabotage his column 
defending the hip way of life. When his 
phrase “nuances of growth” came out 
“nuisances of growth,” Mailer quit the 
paper in a rage. The Voice’s coverage 
of big local stories is often more bal- 
anced and thoughtful than the reporting 
in the dailies. The paper's criticism of 
the arts is also a match for the other 
city papers, though Film Critic Jonas 
Mekas tends to go overboard in his en- 
thusiasm for the “underground movies” 
that are popular in the Village. In a re- 
cent ecstatic review of Andy Warhol's 
The Chelsea Girls, Mekas discerned 
not only an affinity to Victor Hugo and 
James Joyce, but also the very “essence 
and blood of our culture, the Great 
Society.” 

The Enemy: Bureaucracy. True to its 
ideal of detachment, the Voice avoids 
the excesses of partisan politics. Though 
it supported the Democratic reform 
movement in its battle to overthrow 
Tammany Chieftain Carmine De Sapio, 
it has derided the reformers for their 
self-righteousness. It backed John Lind- 
say for mayor, but does not hesitate to 
criticize his “waspishness.” And the pa- 
per that claims to have discovered the 
New Left has recently discovered a New 
Right, rebelling against the upper-class 
gentility of Bill Buckley. To the Voice, 


individuality of any shade of Village 

From left: Associate Editor Diane Fisher, 
Jack Newfield, Publisher Edwin Fancher, 
Stephanie Harrington, Columnist Howard 
Smith, 
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How to cope with multiplication 


If the world is to adjust to social 
pressures caused by masses of peo- 
ple living tightly together, then 
there is much for the world to 
learn: how to keep food production 
ahead of population increase; how 
to teach more people faster and 
better; how to help every human 
being live a fuller, longer life than 
those who came before him. Much 
is already known. But is this knowl- 
edge really being communicated to 
the people who need it? 

Perhaps all someone need do is 
make the right motion pictures. 

Different languages and different 
cultures are no problem, for motion 
pictures speak a universal language. 
Even the most complex and difficult 
ideas can be expressed simply and 
understandably, and as vitally as 
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life itself, in motion pictures. 

Motion pictures can go far be- 
yond mere explanation. They can 
dramatize, motivate, persuade, and 
direct the kind of action that needs 
to be taken so that things get done. 
They can teach, preach, train, sell. 

Kodak has gathered much prac- 
tical knowledge about the making 
and showing of motion pictures. So 
that we can share some of it with 
you, we've just published some new 
booklets on the use of motion pic- 
tures in education, business, and re- 
ligion. We offer them as a starting 
point for those who want to know 
how it’s done. Helpful bibliogra- 
phies point the way to additional 
information. Please check the title 
that interests you and mail the cou- 
pon to Kodak. 








Motion Picture and Education 

Markets Division 11-119 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Rochester, N.Y. 14650 

02 Please send brochure that tells how to 
use motion pictures and other audio- 
visual techniques effectively in my 
field, checked below: 

0 Education (V1-6) O Business (V1-7) 

0 Religion (V1-8) 

0 Please send leaflet (V1-9) describing 
the KopAK PAGEANT Sound Projector, 
Model AV-126-TR, which solves the 
main mechanical problem of motion 
picture projection. 


Name _— —— 






Organization- — 
Address —_____ 


City —___—_—_—_ 





State — 
Zip Code 
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Pig oak help it. It’s the way we’re made. Our Hi-Cushin 
knock and a not only carries bottles, it cushions every 
alwaye trea It. Overprotective? Not really. It's just that we 
t every bottle like it’s our own. Not all good 

as COME tron, Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. 


Maybe we're overprotective. 





Mead Packaging, a division of The Mead Corporation, Dayton, Ohio 


$35,000,000 


Whirlpool Corporation 
5%% Sinking Fund Debentures due November 1, 1986 


Price 100'2% 


(and accrued interest from November 1, 1966) 


Upon request, « copy of a Prospectus describing these securities and the business of the 
Company may be obtained within any State trom any Underwriter who may regularly 4/* 
tribute it within such State. The offering is made only by means of the Prospectus and thi# 
announcement is neither an offer to sell nor @ solicitation of any offer to buy securities 
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| opinion is to be cherished. The major 
enemy is mindless bureaucracy, or the 

| bulldozing kind of urban renewal that 
threatens to reduce the Village to a 
uniform monotony. 

No longer a rebel flaunting the ways 
of Greenwich Village in the face of the 
philistines uptown, the Voice has be- 
come something of an establishment of 
the Left. Both Michael Harrington, au- 
thor of The Other America, and his 
wife Stephanie write for the paper. Oc- 
casionally, both of Columnist Murray 
Kempton’s children, Mike and Sally, do 
also. So does Susan Goodman, daughter 
of Utopian Anarchist Paul Goodman. 
Several other writers who got their start 
with the Voice have moved along to 
higher-paying jobs on the dailies and 
television. But despite the meager pay, 
other writers stay with the Voice be- 
cause of the freedom it gives them. 

Communist Pop. Nothing if not am- 
bitious, the Voice wants to spread the 
Greenwich Village message to the rest 
of the world. Already, one-half of its 
circulation lies outside New York City. 
It has stepped up its foreign coverage, 
now has regular columnists in Paris and 
London. On a tour of Eastern Europe 
last summer, Pop Expert Richard Gold- 
stein explained how U.S. pop culture 
was helping to erode youthful allegiance 
to Communism; on a jazz tour of Rus- 
sia in September, Columnist Michael 
Zwerin filed some perceptive accounts 
of the drabness of Soviet life. 

As the Voice goes international, it 
risks losing its ties to the Village and 
its unique New York flavor. Indeed, 
another paper, the East Village Other, 
has already sprung up to champion all 
those causes—from LSD to pansexual- 
ism—that the Voice views with skep- 
ticism. But the Voice is unworried. 
“Evo is for the totally alienated,” says 
Jack Newfield. “We're the paper for 
the partially alienated.” 


REPORTING 
The Use & Misuse of Politicians 


A politician lecturing newsmen usu- 
ally behaves in one of two ways, Mich- 
igan’s Democratic Senator Philip A. 
Hart explained to journalism students 
at Wayne State University. “He can 
extol the virtues of his audience in the 
hope that the admiration might be 
somehow reciprocated, or he can dev- 
astate them with criticism in revenge 
for all those neglected handouts.” Tak- 
ing no chances, Mart chose to try a little 
of both, sprinkling his speech with il- 
lustrations of how press and politicians 
use—and misuse—each other. 

Reporters, said Hart, inevitably slant 
the news—often by not covering it. He 
cited the case of his own truth-in- 
packaging bill, passed by Congress last 
month, which laid down new standards 
for labeling of packaged foods (mean- 
ingless designations like “giant hall- 
quart” are forbidden; air space be- 
tween the contents and the top of the 
box is regulated). The bill was generally 
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Judy is going 
to copy 88 letters 
on the “914” dry 
copier. It'll take 
her about 15 minutes. 
They’ll look pretty good. 


Barbara is going to 

copy 88 letters on the 
Bruning 2000 dry copier. 
It'll take her about 

7% minutes. They'll look 
a lot sharper. 





Barbara’s copies 


That's why we get almost half our sales by 
cost less, too. 


replacing our main competitor's “914.” Barbara's 
boss not only gets his copies in half the time—he 
also gets sharp, clean copies he can read. 

But we don’t stop at impressive savings in 
time, plus quality reproduction. The Bruning 2000 
also saves you a lot of money in the bargain. 

But see for yourself. Just call your Bruning 
man for a demonstration. He’s listed under 
Bruning or Addressograph Multigraph in the tele- 


phone directories of 155 major cities. Or write 
Dept. A, Mt. Prospect, Illinois. Brunin ng 


Division of Address 
Bruning ts 2 U.S. Reg. Trademark of A.M. Corp. 
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Take a Canadian 
Pacific Tour. 


Explore Lima, Santiago, Buenos Aires, 
Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro on a 
carefully planned, escorted tour! Local 
carriers arranged from your home town 
to Mexico City, where you'll jet non- 
stop to Lima via Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines. Tours include economy excursion 
air fare, connecting carriers, sightsee- 
ing, first-class hotels, all local trans- 
portation. Return via any U.S. gate- 
way city. For full details, mail coupon 
to your nearest CPA office. 

poe — — — a er es loli 


| TOUR DIRECTOR, Canadian Pacific Airlines | 
581 Fifth Ave,, New York, N.Y. 10017 


| 29 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il, 60603 | 
| 55 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. TT | 
| Check tour preferred. | 
| 21 days (IT/ITP/6621) + $1,000.00 from New | 
| York (); $1,054.90 from Chicago (1); $1,102.00 | 
| from San Francisco [) 

28 days (IT/BSA/628) — $1,145.00 from New | 
| York ©); $1,232.40 from Chicago (); $1,298.00 | 
| from San Francisco (), | 
Mr./Mrs./MiSS.......ccccsecssreeseee res : 
| Address... 0... .ceceeeceececeeeeceeeeeees | 
| CHY. .. ee eereccceccccccscesseesssensces | 
| RMD 5 ides cose ccpececcvcctee Zc vckiese'ns 
| Tenvel AGERE, 0c0cecsccccccascesascesssere I 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 
Planes / Trains /Ships/ Trucks / Hotels / Telecommunications 
WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 





reported in the daily press but ignored 
in many publications, particularly the 
women’s magazines. They were “sensi- 
tive.” said Hart. “because the food in- 
dustry was opposed to it, and the food 
industry spends a lot of money for ad- 
vertising.” The president of the Grocery 
Manufacturers Association even sent a 
“task force” to “invite” several maga- 
zines to run articles praising the food 
industry. 

Some magazines, said Hart, accepted 
the invitation. Look, for example, ran 
a piece entitled “Let's Keep Politics 
Out of the Pantry,” which was written 
by then General Foods Chairman 
Charles G. Mortimer. “Our request for 
space to present the other side of the 
story,” Hart continued, “was met by 
the editor's reply that he didn’t think 


the public was particularly interested 
in packaging as an issue.” 

Hart conceded that there is nothing 
wrong with slanting so long as “every- 
one is free to take a different slant.” An 
adroit politician is “constantly working 
up ploys to make himself look a little 
better than he really is. Most of these 
ploys, incidentally, are successful.” Hart 
gave an example from personal experi- 
ence in the Senate: “A Michigan re- 
porter in Washington wrote a piece 
that carried the headline HART EMERG- 
ING AS A LEADER IN THE SENATE, which, 
believe me, is some very heavy slant- 
ing. | felt 1 should call it to the at- 
tention of the reporter immediately. So 
1 grabbed a pen and paper and my 
note began: ‘Congratulations on a re- 
markably perceptive story.” ” 
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Married. Edgar Kaiser Jr., 24, eldest 
grandson of the founder and son of the 
present head of the family’s $2.4 billion 
industrial complex, a student at Harvard 
Business School; and Caroline Orr, 26, 
a Scottish girl who was his mother's pri- 
vate secretary; in Vancouver, B.C. 


Died. John T. Cahill, 62, senior part- 
ner of one of Manhattan's top corpo- 
rate-law firms, a sedate Harvard Law 
grad ('27) who spent the rackety "30s 
as a public prosecutor, won convictions 
in 97.8% of his cases the first year, sent 
up Gangster Louis (“Lepke”) Buchal- 
ter, Communist Earl Browder and as- 
sorted dope pushers, counterfeiters and 
post-Prohibition bootleggers, even 
boarded the Normandie to confiscate 
Marlene Dietrich’s jewels (as collateral 
against back income tax claims) before 
she sailed, and extracted fines from Jack 
Benny and George Burns for purchas- 
ing items that had been smuggled 
through customs; of cancer; in London. 


Died. Ursula Hemingway Jepson, 63, 
wife of a Hawaiian banker whose fa- 
ther committed suicide (1928) in the 
face of a debilitating illness, but who al- 
ways denied that her brother, Novelist 
Ernest Hemingway, had done the same 
(1961), contending that his gunshot 
death was accidental because “suicide 
was against all his convictions and prin- 
ciples”; apparently of an overdose of 
drugs after writing a despondent note 
about a long illness; in Honolulu. 


Died. General Dietrich von Choltitz, 
71, a stubby, impassive Junker who was 
known as the “smasher of cities” for 
leading blitzkriegs against Rotterdam 
and Sevastopol, became military chief 
of Paris in 1944, and was commanded 
by Hitler to repel the enemy or leave 
the city “a blackened field of ruins,” 
but chose for the first time to disobey 
an order and secretly invited the Allies 
to enter Paris in order to save it, while 
| Hitler angrily demanded, “Is Paris burn- 


ing?”—the words later made famous by 
the book and the movie, which will open 
in the U.S. this week; in Baden-Baden, 
West Germany. 


Died. Mississippi John Hurt, 74, Ne- 
gro blues singer, guitarist and composer 
who was discovered in 1928 by a re- 
cording company, then faded back into 
obscurity as a $28-a-month hired farm 
hand in Avalon, Miss., until he was re- 
discovered in 1963 by the new folkniks, 
who put him back on records and in 
concert halls, doted on his shy, sweet 
way of singing Avalon Blues or such 
wryly erotic songs as Candy Man and 
Salty Dog, also found his gnarled hands 
and walnut face an illustration of his 
Trouble, I've Had It All My Days; of a 
heart attack: in Grenada, Miss. 


Died. Lester Weatherwax, 79, last 
survivor of the Weatherwax Brothers 
Quartet, a pre-World War 1 Chautau- 
qua-circuit singing group that so popu- 
larized the Little Brown Church in the 
Vale that the 102-year-old church, with 
a congregation of only 150, draws 125,- 
000 tourists a year to Nashua, lowa, 
has been the scene of 52,000 weddings; 
of a heart attack: in Wichita, Kans. 


Died. General Ben Lear, 87, a 
carbon-steel and Patton-leather U.S. 
cavalryman who rose from private, 
fought in the Spanish-American War 
in the Philippines, Cuba and against 
Pancho Villa in Mexico, went on to 
become Ike's deputy commander in 
Europe in 1945, but is best remem- 
bered as the crusty disciplinarian who 
on a sweltery (97°) day in July 1941 
drew the ire of Congress, mothers and 
men by ordering 350 officers and troops 
on a 15-mile punishment march _ be- 
cause some of them, passing by in a 
convoy, had whistled and yelled “Yoo- 
hoo!” at an eyeful of women golfers 
as Lear was teeing up at the Memphis 
Country Club; after a series of heart 
attacks: in Murfreesboro, Tenn. 




































Goodbody rings 
a school bell every 
morning at the foot 
of lower Broadway 


Because we’re determined 
to give Americans the best 


investment service possible 


Actually, our school “campus” is in 

two places. In our home office high 

over lower Manhattan, at the foot 

of Broadway. And at the Graduate , 
Business School of New York Uni- ' 
versity. 

To our school come talented 
young apprentices—Goodbody 
registered representative trainees 
Every business day. Five days a 
week. For months. 

Carefully selected from all over 
the country, they spend full days in 
classes, work shops, study sessions, 
and field trips. 

heir curriculum? Broad and in 
many areas, Like money and bank- 
ing, corporation finance, under- 
writing, security and industry 4 
analysis, portfolio analysis and 
management, investment planning, 
taxes. 

Their “faculty”? Our own part- 
ners, specialists and department 
heads. Plus faculty members from 
New York graduate business 
schools. Men thoroughly skilled in 
regulatory practices, odd-lots, 
bonds, commodities, mutual funds, 
syndicate operations, business pro- 
cedures, account handling and floor 
procedures. b| 

The training program? Intensive. 
Rigorous. Demanding. But it’s only 
the first step. For each new “alum- 
nus” returns to his home office as a 
registered representative, ready to 
benefit from the guidance and coun- 
sel of an experienced manager. 

It helps us give you the best 
investment service possible. We're 
determined about that. 


GOODBODY &CO. 
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OUR 75TH YEAR OF SERVICE TO INVESTORS 





OVER 80 OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE NATION 





When you explore 
the capital markets 


You may need White, Weld’s 


$7 billion know-how 


An appraisal of the capital markets means a 
look at markets for many types of securities, 
each with its own supply-and-demand factors 
At one time, you might find that mortgage bonds 
are the best type of security for your company 
to issue. At another, debentures or notes might 
be the answer. Or a convertible debenture. Or 
preferred stock. Or additional common stock 

Because the correct decision on the type of 
security to issue—and the timing—will have an 
important bearing on the optimum development 
of your company, you need advice of the high- 
est calibre. 

Our creative work in corporate finance is 
backed by 70 years of experience. In the past 
ten years we have managed or co-managed the 
underwriting of more than $7 billion of S.E.C. 


registered corporate stock and bond issues. In 
the same period we managed or co-managed 
255 negotiated corporate issues sold to the 
public. We call this our $7 billion know-how. 
A major international investment banking firm, 
White, Weld specializes in developing capital 
programs for corporations. We are constantly 
attuned to securities markets. When issuing new 
securities is on your agenda, we invite you to 
talk with us. Write or call us, in confidence. 


White,Weld & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1895 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
White, Weld & Co. Incorporated 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO NEW HAVEN 
MINNEAPOLIS HAGERSTOWN HARTFORD/ZURICH LONDON PARIS CARACAS HONG KONG 
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MERCHANDISING 
Stamps: Taking a Licking 

In the housewives’ assault on the high 
cost of food, one item at the check-out 
counter has become a highly visible 
target: trading stamps. Trouble for 
the $1-billion-a-year industry is coming 
from all directions. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
begun an investigation of the role 
stamps—as well as their trickier cousins, 
prizegiving promotional games—play in 
food prices. California’s Governor Pat 
Brown last week promised to help the 
F.T.C. by sending along a new state- 
wide study that, he says, indicates that 
the gimmicks cost shoppers “at least a 
week's groceries a year.” New York 
City Commissioner of Markets Sam- 
uel Kearing Jr. called for an end to 
stamps altogether; this, he claimed, 
would reduce grocery bills by 2% to 
4%. Esther Petersen, President John- 
son's special assistant for consumer af- 
fairs and a voluble champion of the 
recent grocery-store boycotts, seemed 
to be leading the anti-stamp cheers. 
“You're starting to see food ads with 
price competition in them instead of 
just stamps and games,” she said. 

Confusing the Stories. On the shop- 
pers’ level, the anti-stamp crusade has 
grown even more spirited. Last week, 
100 women and children gathered in an 
Anaheim, Calif., stadium for a “stamp 
burning” and fed a bonfire with super- 
market bingo tickets, game cards and 
trading-stamp books—though most of 
them were empty. 

California’s Blue Chip Stamp Co. got 
singed in quite another way. A suit 
against Blue Chip by 11,000 gas sta- 
tions, charging the company with mis- 
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BLUE CHIP REDEMPTION CENTER IN SACRAMENTO 
Ever more spirited crusades. 


representation and monopoly, hit the 
headlines simultaneously with news on 
the failure of another stamp outfit, 
Thrifty Green. Confusing the stories, 
women stormed Blue Chip redemption 
centers in the unwarranted fear that 
their stamps would soon be worthless. 
The run at one Sacramento center was 
such that security guards had to hold 
off the mobs while a fresh supply of 
merchandise could be trucked in. 

Ready to Drop. Because stamps are 
a nuisance to handle—and cost about 
2% of sales—many retailers are happy 
to give them up when the competition 
does. The Georgia Association of Pe- 
troleum Retailers says that the percent- 
age of stamp-giving filling stations in 
the state has fallen from about 35% to 
less than 25% over the past six years. 
In some Florida markets, 80% of the 
stations have abandoned stamps. 

The pressure is beginning to show up 
on the stamp companies’ books. Early 
in the year, the Trading Stamp Insti- 
tute had predicted a 5% to 7% in- 
crease in stamp sales for 1966. But 
Sperry & Hutchinson Co., whose Green 
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Singed from all directions. 
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Stamps account for about 40% of the 
industry's business, two weeks ago an- 
nounced sales up 2% for the first nine 
months, to $248 million. That statistic 
does not reflect much of the current 
anti-stamp furor; many retailers who 
might be inclined to drop them are 
unable to do so until contracts expire. 

Starting to Fight. Understandably 
alarmed, the industry has begun to 
strike back. S & H President William S. 
Beinecke said that it was “irresponsible” 
to suggest that the elimination of stamps 
“would result in a reduction of prices” 
and laid the blame on “strong inflation- 
ary pressures” in the economy. Elton F. 
MacDonald's Plaid Stamp company of 
Dayton said that “the cost of trading 
stamps has not gone up one iota.” 
Clarence G. Adamy, President of the 
National Association of Food Chains, 
protests that “when we moved into 
stamps, we didn’t increase our prices. 
We just promoted like hell to make up 
the cost in expanded markets.” 

The cost of stamps and games ob- 
viously does affect food prices—but not 
nearly so much as the present outcry 
would suggest. A Department of Agri- 
culture study showed that prices in 
Stamp-giving stores averaged only three- 
fifths of 1% higher than in non-stamp 
stores; the study also observed that 
“consumers who redeem the stamps 
can more than recoup the price differ- 
ential.” While that might be a disputa- 
ble generalization, it does seem certain 
that when compared with such factors 
as higher wages and shrinking farm sur- 
pluses, trading stamps have been in- 
significant in the 4% rise in food prices 
over the last twelve months. 








AVIATION 
Riding the Little Tiger 


The pride of many 
nation’s air force is a 
1,000-m.p.h. whizbang called the F-5 
Freedom Fighter. A flight of Philippine 
F-5s snapped into escort positions 
around Air Force One when President 
Johnson took off on the Manila- 
to-Bangkok leg of his Southeast Asian 


a small-budget 
snoop-nosed, 
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NORTHROP’S F-5 FREEDOM FIGHTER 
At a price any ally can afford. 


trip. Belgium and The Netherlands are 
about to order the planes. This month 
Morocco’s King Hassan, anxious to re- 
tire his aging Russian-built  MIG-17s, 
will take delivery of a dozen F-5s. 

Survive & Win. Built by Beverly Hills- 
based Northrop Corp., the plane is that 
rarest of all U.S. birds: the military jet 
that succeeds without a fat Pentagon 
order. So far, some 300 F-Ss have been 
purchased by 15 countries, ranging 
around the globe from Ethiopia to Cana- 
da to South Korea. On the books, 
Northrop has orders for 800 more, worth 
a total of $600 million. 

An old-line aircraft builder, famed 
for its World War II P-61 Black Widow 
fighters and the F-89 Scorpion all- 
weather jets, Northrop went through a 
severe slump in the late 1950s. To keep 
the company going, Northrop President 
Thomas V. Jones, 46, pushed the com- 
pany into electronics and aerospace 
projects; Northrop now produces such 
diverse hardware as missile-tracking 
equipment, Gemini recovery systems 
and navigation gear for Polaris subs. 

The success of the F-5 has led to the 
resurgence of Northrop as an aircraft 
maker. The company developed the 
plane in 1959 at a relatively cheap cost 
of $80 million, of which the Govern- 
ment provided $60 million. It was de- 
signed to meet Jones’s demand for a 
supersonic jet that “could survive and 
win in a sky full of MIGs"”—yet sell at a 
price U.S. allies could afford. 

For a price tag of $900,000—about a 
third of the cost of the F-4 Phantoms 
the U.S. is using in Viet Nam—the Free- 
dom Fighter is a lot of plane. With a 
razor-thin wingspan of only 27 ft., the 
F-5 can carry ordnance, including nu- 
clear bombs, weighing up to half of its 
own 64-ton weight. That makes it, 
pound for pound, just about the biggest 
payload carrier of any supersonic plane. 
So maneuverable is it that pilots claim 
that “under 30,000 feet, the F-5 can 
lick anything that flies—no matter how 
fast it is.” 

The Air Force took twelve F-5s to 
Viet Nam last year for a four-month 
combat test called Operation Skoshi 
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(Japanese for little) Tiger. The planes 
lived up to the name. Easily main- 
tained, the F-5Ss could fly two missions a 
day, compared with one for the bigger 
jets. Enemy gunners managed to hit 
them on an average of only once in 
every 250 combat flights, as against 
one time in 90 for other planes. 

Up with the Neighbors. After the test 
ended in March, the Air Force kept the 
Little Tigers in Viet Nam—and talked 
of an order for from 300 to 500 more. 
Such talk stopped with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, who argued that the F-S still 
could not match the range and payload 
of the 1,600-m.p.h. Phantom, the No. | 
U.S. fighter. 

Even without a U.S. Air Force order, 
Northrop is riding high on the Little 
Tigers. For the fiscal year that ended in 
July, aircraft building accounted for 
nearly half the company’s $359 million 
record sales, which have increased 40% 
over the last eight years. For the future, 
Northrop has a contract, which eventu- 
ally may be worth as much as $500 
million, to build fuselages for the Boeing 
747 jet. Moreover, foreign sales of the 
F-5 can only increase. With the ex- 
pected orders from Belgium and Hol- 
land, Northrop hopes that Denmark, 
Austria and Switzerland will sign up 
too—just to keep up with the neighbors. 





AUTOS 
Specialty Market 


After a crash program to speed en- 
gineering and styling, Chrysler Corp.'s 
Chrysler-Plymouth division last week 
rolled out its first 1967 Barracuda, a 
sleek new car with long hood, short 
trunk, fancy waffle grille and such 
flashy features as a wall-to-wall rear 
window, snap-open gas-tank cover, 
wood-paneled dashboard. The Barra- 
cuda, which began in 1964 as a jerry- 
built fastback body mounted on an old- 
fashioned Valiant chassis, up to now has 
been a pretty tame fish in a very turbu- 
lent pond. The completely new Barra- 
cuda, whose prices will start at approxi- 
mately $2,500, comes out just in time 
to catch the hottest new car market 
since compacts first made their appear- 
ance. The demand for “specialty” cars, 
with their bucket seats and 150-m.p.h. 
speedometers, has increased 700% 
since 1963. Next year more than a mil- 
lion will be sold, accounting for one out 
of every nine U.S. auto sales. 

Everybody Has One. Specialty cars 
date back to the early 1950s when Ford 
introduced the Thunderbird and the 
Mark II Lincoln Continental, and Chev- 
rolet came out with its fiber glass fend- 
ered Corvette. Then in 1963, Buick in- 
troduced its Riviera. The market really 
began rolling two years ago when Ford 
brought out the hot, bright, popularly 
priced Mustang. Every other auto divi- 
sion in Detroit rushed to produce some- 
thing like it. Dodge pushed the Charger, 
Oldsmobile the Toronado, Cadillac the 
elegant Eldorado, and American Mo- 
tors Corp. the Marlin. Chrysler-Plym- 
outh cut a year off the development 
time of the Barracuda in order to get 
it on the road this year. Lincoln-Mer- 
cury has introduced the Cougar to fill 
the price gap between Mustang and 
Thunderbird. Chevrolet this fall intro- 
duced its Camaro, a frank copy of Mus- 
tang, to go along with the Corvair 
Monza which had been its interim lower- 
priced specialty car. In February, Pon- 
tiac, which already has the Tempest 
GTO model, will bring out its brand- 
new Firebird—also being built in a 


J. COWARD BAILEY 


CHRYSLER'S NEW BARRACUDA 
Extras for any shade of personality. 
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Keep the food frozen solid—but let the shopper 
see it. Clark-built Tyler freezer cases keep tem- 
perature down, visibility up (and volume, too). 
Find a big job, you'll find Clark—the same FT \'e 





that builds earthmoving equipment, truck trailers, i 
axles, transmissions and lift trucks. Buchanan, Sod : 
Michigan 49107 i. ae “gi 








To your bookkeeper, who may be terrified 
that we’re going to automate 
her billing department: 


Rest easy, ma’am 

With a 5010 COMPUTYPER’ elec- 
tronic billing/accounting machine by 
Friden, you could become queen of 
the office. 

After one hour of instruction, you 
can process 50,000 invoices a year 

You can do intricate calculations in 
milliseconds — without worksheets. 

You can make complex invoices in- 
volving fractions and non-taxable 
items look absurdly easy 

You can journal and post ledger 
cards automatically. 


A TRADEMARK OF FRIDEN, | 


Singlehanded, you can reduce 

month-end panic” to just a bad 
memory. 

The 5010 computes, stores, recalls, 
types, and restores figurework data 
with the touch of a key. It can make 
you a one-woman billing and account- 
ing department. 

For a demonstration of the 5010 
have your boss call his Friden rep- 
resentative. Or ask him gums 
to write Friden, Inc.,San Friden 
Leandro, California. . 

Ih SER 





Sales and service 
throughout the world. 


The 5010 electronic billing/accounting machine by Friden. 





crash program—as the twelfth entry in 
the specialty field. 

Though Detroit calls them specialty 
cars, buyers refer to them more natu- 
rally as sports cars. With one available 
in just about any price range from Mus- 
tang’s $2,461 to Eldorado’s $6,277, 
young-in-heart drivers of all ages are 
snapping them up. Cougar has gone into 
overtime production to keep up with 
demand, and General Sales Manager 
Frank E. Zimmerman expects to sell 
180,000 this model-year. Mustang, 
which opened up the market two years 
ago, continues to do better all the time: 
sales of 46,042 last month were 4,000 
higher than sales in October a year 
ago. “They are distinctive cars,” said 
Chrysler-Plymouth General Manager 
Robert Anderson of his Barracudas last 
week, “and the owner can feel that he 
is expressing a bit of his personality by 
driving one.” 

Styling with Stripes. To match any 
shade of personality, Detroit offers spe- 
cialties in three styles—fastback, hard- 
top and convertible. Unlike more staid 
buyers, specialty shoppers like to load 
their cars with such sporty extras as 
tachometers or rally stripes painted 
across the top of the car. A carful 
of extras naturally means a higher prof- 
it for both dealer and manufacturer. 
Bevond that, dealers like the specialty 
models because they attract people into 
showrooms who often begin by look- 
ing at a sports car, end up by buy- 
ing another model. Four out of ten 
people who came in to look at the 
Cougar, reported Zimmerman last week, 
had not been in a_ Lincoln-Mercury 
showroom in the past three years. 

Zimmerman also noted that 15% of 
Cougar buyers are women (for less ex- 
pensive Mustangs, the figure rises to 
50% ). To the delight of Detroit, most 
of the women who buy such cars are 
young working girls in the age (20-35) 
group that the automakers most want 
to capture. The driver in that group, 
said Chrysler-Plymouth’s Anderson last 
week, “is a prime new-car prospect for 
many years to come. We want to start 
him off in a Barracuda. We want to 
keep him as a customer for a lifetime.” 


EXECUTIVES 
Pick of the Rack 


For a retailing man, the pick of the 
rack is the chairmanship of Chicago- 
based Sears, Roebuck & Co. With an- 
nual sales of $6.4 billion, the company 
is the world's biggest merchandiser, 
ranks fifth among all U.S. corporations, 
counts one out of every three U.S. 
families a Sears credit card holder. 
Last week Sears Chairman Austin T, 
Cushman, who reaches mandatory re- 
tirement age (65) next month and will 
step down at the end of January, an- 
nounced a successor to his $225,000-a- 
year job. Passing over President Crow- 
dus Baker, 60, Sears chose Gordon M. 
Metcalf, 59, vice president in charge of 
Sears’s Midwestern operations since 
1957. No man to relish a lame-duck 
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term, Cushman introduced his succes- 
sor at a press conference by saying: 
“I'd like to say that I'm still chairman 
until Feb. 1.” 

Through the Ranks. During Cush- 
man’s 44 years as chairman, Sears has 
accomplished a rare feat among cor- 
porate giants: it is not only the larg- 
est company in its field but the fastest- 
growing as well. Sears sales have in- 
creased 50% since 1961 while profits 
have grown 47%, to $323 million, in 
1965. At the same time, under a $750 
million expansion program, Sears has 
opened 160 new retail stores, which by 
year’s end will total 890 on four conti- 
nents. Sears’s main asset has been a can- 
ny appreciation of its changing market, 
increasingly affluent and largely subur- 
ban. Among the innovations are the 


ARTHUR SIEGEL 


SEARS'S METCALF 
Up from the socks and shorts. 


Vincent Price Collection of original art 
and, this year, Sears’s National Treas- 
ures Collection of reproductions of Ear- 
ly American furniture. Sears catalogues 
are as slick as fashion magazines and 
offer such things as women’s pants suits, 
scuba gear, a 17-ft. cabin cruiser. 
Among a total of 120,000 items, Sears 
makes a modern virtue out of sticking 
with many of its antique bestsellers, in- 
cluding cattle dehorners and spare parts 
for Model A Fords. 

As Sears Midwestern chief, Gordon 
Metcalf had 550 stores in twelve Mid- 
western states that last year rang up 
sales of $1.5 billion—as much as sales 
of such corporate giants as General 
Foods and Eastman Kodak. The son of 
a Sioux City, Iowa, minister, Metcalf 
like Cushman came up through the com- 
pany’s retailing ranks. He joined Sears 
in 1933, sold men’s ties, socks and shorts 
at a Bay City, Mich., store. After six 
weeks Sears made him assistant man- 
ager and boosted his pay from $27.50 








to $30 a week for what the company 
called “an executive job.” Metcalf soon 
found that that meant he “could work 
80 hours a week for the company for 
an extra $2.50.” 

On with the Spread. Executive Met- 
calf has been doing better since. On top 
of his current $140,000-a-year salary, 
he has picked up, in options and profit- 
sharing over the years, 30,000 shares of 
Sears stock worth $1,400,000 at current 
market values. 

Metcalf’s main responsibility will be 
to keep profits increasing through ex- 
pansion. Already strong in Canada and 
Latin America, Sears plans to do much 
of its spreading in Europe, starting with 
a pair of retail stores in Spain. Though 
Metcalf admits that the U.S. economy 
is “a little soft,” he sees no reason why, 
with normal growth, Sears should not 
be doing $9 billion to $10 billion in 
annual sales within the next five years. 


WALL STREET 


Tamer than the Image 

In recent years, the American Stock 
Exchange has more than lived down its 
old scandal-tinted image, but Wall 
Street conservatives still regard the 
Amex as a place where speculators seek 
action in risky, low-priced shares. Last 
week, in the first study ever made of in- 
vestors who actually buy and sell there, 
the American Exchange looked like 
quite a tame market place. Based on a 
survey of 8,000 stock trading deals last 
May 25—a relatively quiet day in the 
market—the A.S.E. reported that: 
> Institutions such as banks, insurance 
companies and pension funds—whose 
securities business has been heavily con- 
centrated on the Big Board of the New 
York Stock Exchange—accounted for 
11% of Amex trading (compared with 
31% in the latest survey of N.Y.S.E. in- 
vestors). Individuals did 63% of Amex 
trading (as against 49% on the N.Y.S.E.) 
and members 26% (v. 20%). 
> Nearly 40% of the shares bought by 
the public were for long-term (six 
months or more) investment; only 
234% were for such speculative pur- 
poses as resale within a month. By 
comparison, 59% of shares on the New 
York Exchange were bought for long- 
term holding, only 11% for quick resale. 
> 86% of Amex buyers had incomes 
of $10,000 a year or more while 84% 
of N.Y.S.E. stock buyers fell in that 
bracket. 

Among more predictable differences, 
the Amex study showed that individual 
buyers paid cash for only 51.7% of 
their shares, compared with 79% on the 
Big Board. People over 65 make up a 
smaller share of the A.S.E. market 
(8%) than at the N.Y.S.E. (15%), as 
do women (19% as against 26%). Ge- 
ography seems to have little influence 
over which market investors use. The 
A.S.E. drew 32% of its volume from 
New York State as against 29% for the 
N.Y.S.E. The No. 2 source of business, 
California, accounted for 9.5% at the 
A.S.E., 9.4% on the Big Board. 
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WORLD BUSINESS 





EMPLOYEE FAMILIES AT COMPANY-OWNED POOL IN MILAN 
Those fancy fringes can dress up wages by 55%. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
The Wages of Prosperity 


While U.S. employers have reason 
to complain about soaring labor costs, 
the fact is that wages have been rising 
much faster in other major nations, 
notably those of Western Europe. Be- 
tween the 1958 start of the Common 
Market and 1965, U.S. workers’ pretax 
wages went up 14%. During that 
seven-year period, pretax wages jumped 
25% in Italy, 29% in France, 40% in 
Denmark, 41% in The Netherlands, 
and 53% in West Germany. 

To be sure, European workers, hav- 
ing started lower, still have a lot of 
catching up to do. The average Ameri- 
can factory hand collects $108 a week 
before taxes. By contrast, the British 
auto worker last year had a pretax in- 
come of $63 a week, the German $55, 
the French $43. But income figures are 
only part of the equation. When living 
costs, government services, and the 
many immeasurable fringe benefits are 
added in, the balance—while still favor- 
ing the American worker—is distinctly 
less lopsided. The fringes, for example, 
account for 20% to 25% of the U.S. 
worker's earnings, but up to 55% of 
the European’s. 

Even Bike Money. French industry 
shuts down almost completely during 
August, giving workers four weeks’ va- 
cation, and in almost every other Eu- 
ropean country workers get at least 
three weeks away from the job. Ger- 
man companies provide their vacation- 
ing employees with extra pocket money, 
as much as 30% of regular pay, while 
Italian firms run vacation facilities spe- 
cifically for employees. The average 
American must work for a company for 
ten years before getting three weeks, 
gets only one week during his first three 
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years, and has never heard of extra va- 
cation money or company resorts. 

In Europe nearly everyone gets a 
bonus to compensate him for the added 
costs of a wife, a child, a dependent 
parent, or unpleasant working condi- 
tions. Italians are paid $8.40 a month 
extra for each child, also collect sup- 
plements if they work at an open- 
hearth furnace, at a high altitude, or in 
an old malarial zone, though malaria 
has seldom struck since Mussolini 
drained the swamps. The Belgians get 
extras to cover the cost of commuting 
by train, and the hardy Dutch, who 
cycle to work, are given “bike money.” 
At. Christmas, Continental workers 
commonly collect a bonus of one, two 
or even three months’ pay. 

The Lure. Many economists warn 
that the fast wage pace must be slowed 
if European prosperity is not to be se- 
riously undermined by inflation, Eu- 
rope, nonetheless, has made the same 
transition to a worker-boosted con- 





sumer economy that the U.S. made in 
the years that followed the wars. And 
the surge in consumer buying power 
has been a main lure to American 
companies investing abroad. 


NORWAY 
Surge to the Sea 


Henrik Ibsen once observed that in 
seafaring Norway “everyone ought to 
be ready to take the helm.” Norwegians 
take Ibsen at his word. With a popula- 
tion of only 3,700,000, Norway has 372 
shipping lines and accounts for 10% 
of all the merchant ships at sea. Aiming 
for an even greater share of what is 
elsewhere considered a depressed indus- 
try, the aggressive Norwegians have or- 
dered, at a cost of $1.1 billion, nearly 
20% of all the new merchant vessels un- 
der construction throughout the world. 
Many of them will sail under the green- 
striped house flag of the country’s No. | 
shipowner: Sigval Bergesen d.y. (for 
the Norwegian words den yngre, mean- 
ing the younger). 

Little known outside Norway, Berge- 
sen, at 75, is one of Europe’s most suc- 
cessful practitioners of the art of 
running a tanker fleet. He builds some 
of his own ships and orders others from 
competing yards, specializing in the im- 
mensely economical leviathans that are 
three times as capacious as mere super- 
tankers. Last month his 149,000-ton 
Bergehaven unloaded 1,000,000 bbl. of 
oil at Milford Haven, England—the big- 
gest single delivery ever made in Eu- 
rope. A sister ship will be finished in Ja- 
pan this week, bringing his fleet to 18 
ships totaling 1,300,000 tons. By mid- 
1968, when nine other ships will have 
been launched, Bergesen’s fleet will have 
doubled in size, surpassing in tonnage 
the entire 113-tanker fleet of The Neth- 
erlands and matching the present-day 
armadas of his Greek rivals, Aristotle 
Onassis and Stavros Niarchos, 

Out with the Silver Spoon. Son of a 
Stavanger shipowner who started out 
in the days of sail, Bergesen spent 20 
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SIGVAL BERGESEN ON THE BRIDGE 
Repeating a bit of family history. 
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years dutifully prepping to take over 

the family firm. Then, in 1935, = a 

he struck out on his own: his father, 

then 72, seemed unwilling to retire— A pinch iS all 1 
ever. Bergesen bought a 14,000-ton a) 
tanker and put it into a long term char- o ba 

ter. Using the ship as collateral, he lat- it ta kes to eN O the 4 
er purchased a faltering shipyard in a. 
Stavanger at a bargain price, installed o . 
oversized construction docks, then newest taste in : 
cashed in handsomely after World War F 
Il as one of the few European build- se A 
ers who could handle the demand for 
17,000-ton jumbo tankers. He still ciga re es. Ns 
builds for other operators as well. t 

To avoid high credit rates, Bergesen — 
has financed the construction of ever ater or wit t ce 
bigger ships largely from his own for- 
tune. Many shipowners, needing vast oT s 
amounts of outside capital for new con- water ti The ti 
struction, are forced to commit their a 
unbuilt ships to charter in advance, of- on 
ten at poor rates. Unlike them, Berge- a 
sen has flexibility, as he puts it, “to build you pi nc or aS e., 
the right ships at the right time, then fix 
the right charter contracts.” Altogether, ¢ 
his wholly self-owned company earned 
$13.5 million after taxes last year. 

Like Father. Envious competitors con- | 
sider Bergesen aloof and insufferably 
vain, not the least for his habit of walk- 
ing the three miles from his suburban 
home to his Oslo office each morning, 
while a chauffeured limousine trails be- 
hind. Nine years ago, the rivals got an 
unexpected recruit, when his son Berge 
Sigval Bergesen repeated a bit of family 
history: he broke with the family firm, 
railing that father found it “impossible 
to retire.” Now 48, Berge has his own 
charter operation called Sigship. Warily 
staying away from tankers, he special- 
izes in bulk carriers—many of them also 
leviathans in their class. 


U.S.S.R. 


Next Stop Moscow 

The possibility of direct commercial 
flights between Moscow and New York 
has long frozen and thawed with 
changes in the cold war. First proposed 
in 1935 shortly after Charles and Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh flew to Moscow, 
the idea was plucked out of limbo by 
1958-59 cultural-exchange agreements. | 
Then the talks were broken off after 
the Soviets shot down the U-2 in 1960. | 
When the Russians released two cap- | : ay 
tured RB-47 flyers as a gesture to the | 





new Kennedy Administration, negotia- Fresh taste — because there's water in the 

tions resumed, and the deal had even tip. The water is in tiny capsules. A pinch i 
been tentatively struck when the Berlin releases the moisture. Lightens the taste. 

Wall blocked it. The Cuban missile Smooth taste—because there’s 7 x 
crisis and other tensions kept the talks charcoal, too. You know how charcoal ; 

down until last summer, when President smooths out taste...so that's 


Johnson decided to try again. Last week, 


: : : : something else Waterford has going 
despite an involuntary twitch resulting for it. Try Waterford... 


from the FBI's new spy case (see THE 
Nation), the agreement was signed in 
Washington by Ambassador Llewellyn 
Thompson and Soviet Civil Aviation 
Minister Evgeny Loginov. 

Agreed to Upgrade. The new deal 
calls for nonstop, round-trip flights be- 
tween New York and Moscow, to be 


the newest taste in smoking. ; : 


Pte ¢ Ml aon Slee per @ 4.1.06 
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9 flown twice a week in the spring and 

Among the world Ss top 12 Scotches summer, once a week in fall and winter, 
° ° ° by both Pan American and Aeroflot, 

there is a King... King George IV the U.SS.R.’s huge government-owned 
airline. Service is expected to start next 

spring at about $550 for a roundtrip 


This very Scotch spreads its almost $2.50 less! Why? The economy 21-day excursion. Pan Am will 
royal cheer around the world at a Scots produce it, we Americaris probably put Boeing 707s on the route 
prestige price—$7.28 in London. bottle it and we want it to be the Aeroflot will most likely use the mas- 

e sive TU-114s that it flew last week in 


But here, King George sells for biggest selling Scotch around. initiating an Aeroflot—Air Canada serv- 


ice between Moscow and Montreal. As 
part of the U.S.-Soviet terms, the Rus- 
sians had to agree to upgrade baggage 
and passenger handling and other de- 
ficiencies at their end. This should work 
no great hardship since—in the face of 
an open passenger and pilot revolt— 
Aeroflot would probably have had to 
improve itself anyway 

In recent weeks /zvestia has reported 





uri 


100% BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES. 80 PROOF, SOLE DISTRIBUTOR U.S.A. MUNSON G. SHAW CO., NEW YORK, N.Y 


The man with the hot tip... 


[Se 





RUSSIA'S LOGINOV & U.S.’S THOMPSON 


We told him to forget it — or at least to check it out. Lindbergh got there first. 
You see, it’s our experience that hot tips and hot air often go hand in hand. “reproaches that are constantly coming 
Far better, we say, to base investment decisions on something substantial. in” about chronic delays, consistently 


bad service, inadequate airport ament- 
ties and lack of transportation to and 
from airports. Some pilots grumped that 


Hard, cold facts, for instance. 


Providing those investment facts about thousands of companies is the 


job of our Research Division. It's the reason w hy we spend more than they were always having to explain to 
$3,000,000 a year on this Division and employ more than 300 people there. angry passengers why a half-day flight 
More than 50 of these people are industry specialists and analysts who from Volgograd to Kamchatka took 

: three days. Complained another: “I 
travel hundreds of thousands of miles a year to check personally with ? 

: k ; : s : have seen passengers trudge to the plane 
corporation executives and make on-the-spot investigation of : up to their knees in mud because there 
company developments, asa supplement to their constant study of was no transport.” There is a lack of 
available statistical data and the business and industrial press. up-to-date navigational and mechanical 


equipment, concluded Pilot First Class 
V. Chekunin, “and as long as it is not 
, : 2 aoe ‘ available, passengers might just as well 
important developments, and printed reports on individual companies. trv to travel in rockets.” 

Cost to you? Not a penny. Inaugural Junket. Paying no public 


; P attenti ) e complaints, -roflo 
If vou would like the latest facts we have available on any securities attention {0- the complaints, Ac Cnet 
: . officials confidently predicted that 20,- 


of particular interest to you, simply stop in at any Merrill Lynch office 000 Americans would soon visit Russia 
and ask to speak with an Account Executive. annually and 20,000 Russians would 
head for the U.S., a good percentage of 
them aboard the ten-hour, 5,013-mile 
MERRILL LYNC H, Pan Am and Aeroflot flights. While the 

18,000 Americans who now annually 


PIERC E, visit Russia may increase somewhat, the 


number of traveling Russians will be 

FE N NE R &S a | ITH INC nowhere near 20,000. Only 3,000 visit- 

MEMBERS N.Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES ed the U.S. last year, and almost all 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10005 of them were in official parties. 


What's more, facts that Research uncovers are made available to 
customers at all of our offices through instant wire flashes on 
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Dylan Thomas 





The force that through the green fuse drives the flower 
Drives my green age; that blasts the roots of trees 

Is my destroyer. 

And | am dumb to tell the crooked rose 

My youth is bent by the same wintry fever. 
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With a card like this, 
who needs cash”? 





Charge your whole vacation in Miami on your American Express Card. 


One credit card lets you ‘‘Sign & Fly’’* to Miami 
or anyplace around the world. Choose from 94 
domestic and international airlines. Pay on 
your next bill or take a year to pay. 

One card lets you drift to sleep at the 
Fontainebleau and 20,000 hotels and motels 


around the world. 

One card lets you dine at 13,500 famous 
restaurants around the world. 

One card lets you charge cars, gas, and gifts. 

That one card is American Express—the 
worldwide travel and entertainment card. 


AMERICAN IJ EXPRESS) 


The Company for People Who Travel 





CINEMA 





Squaring the Triangle 

Not with My Wife, You Don't! Tri- 
angles are square. But if one is care- 
fully constructed with the right angle 
of absurdity and a base line of chat- 
ter, it can occasionally make intri- 
guing trigonometry. The angle in this 
picture, as it happens, is pretty obtuse: 
the Air Farce, according to the script, 
is a gland-based gang of joy-stick jock- 
eys who do almost nothing but make 
low-level attacks on garters of oppor- 
tunity. As a result, the triangle in this 
picture is anything but acute. But it's 
cule, real cute. 

At the apex stands Virna Lisi, a quail 
with two hot pilots on her tail. Lieut. 
Tony Curtis bags her first, but Flight 





CURTIS, LIS! & SCOTT IN “WIFE” 
Attacking garters of opportunity. 


Commander George C. Scott prompt- 
ly pulls some ranky-pranky: he sends 
Tony off on rest cure and then merrily 
moves in for the kill. Tony in fetalia- 
tion tells Virna that Scott has “grabbed 
the Big Knob” in combat over Korea, 
and then merrily marries the girl be- 
fore his rival can edit the obit. Scott 
in reprisal busts up the formation again 
Tony is shipped off to arctic survival 
«school, where the poor twerp shaves 
in leftover coffee, sleeps with a nice 
warm sled dog and sits miserably slurp- 
ing purée of blubber in the path of 
a polar blizzard. Scott meanwhile re- 
clines contentedly (though temporarily) 
in the soft white arms of Tony's missus, 
who comfily explains: “I've always 
wanted two of everything.” 

From the customer's point of view, 
it is unfortunate that she does not want 
two of Scott, an actor of range and 
brilliance both on stage (The Merchant 
of Venice, Desire Under the Elms) and 
screen (The Hustler, Dr. Strangelove). 
In Wife, he rises above all the plane 
foolishness to present a perfect carica- 
ture of the square-jawed joe on the Air 
Force recruiting poster. Curtis and Lisi 
do well to look competent in his com- 
pany. And some congratulations are 
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“If I had a word of 
advice for anybody 
about to start market- 
ing in East, West, 
or South Africa, it 
would be—contact 
the Farrell Lines : 
representative. He ij 
knows everybody ‘Saimeaua 
and just how to 
get the job done. 
If it hadn’t been 
for Farrell Lines, 


Grolier wouldn’t 
be in Africa today. § 
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FARRELL LINES, INC. 11-7 
Mr. Peter McChesney, Trade Development Mgr. 
One Whitehall St., New York, N. Y. 10004 


We're interested in the growing markets of 
——E. Africa -__S. Africa W. Africa W_ Australia 


Please send your monthly market newsletter and International Trade Develop 
ment Questionnaire to help us get started. 


——New Zealand 








Name Title. 
Company Product(s) 
Address 
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FARRELL LINES 


ONE WHITEHALL ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 10004 
An American Flag Line Serving Growing World Markets 
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WITH YOUR HELP POOR SCHOOLS CAN BE BETTER. | 
BETTER SCHOOLS CAN BE EXCELLENT. EXCELLENT 
SCHOOLS CAN BE OUTSTANDING. BUT YOUR HELP IS 
ae WILL YOU HELP! oa og ote 


ymity tion in 


up 0 CE is 1-profit, e ervice agency which helps citizens and educators work together t r better 
education at the elementary, secondary and college levels 
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100 YEARS OF CHAMPAGNE 
BEHIND EVERY BOTTLE OF OUR BRANDY 


In the process of making champagne for the 
last 100 years, we have learned a thing or 
two about brandy. 

For one thing, making a fine brandy requires 
some of the same techniques as making fine 
champagnes. And it also requires the same 
attitude: a preoccupation with old and 
proven ways. That is why we insist on 
using champagne grapes. And that is why 


_. KORBEL 


Sees 

a beste 
100 Years of Champagne Behind Every Bottle 
of Our Brandy. 





BEL ALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNE 
L ve UAL ‘ ( AMPAGNE 











Waiting out the wine at the main cellar at Korbel, 
75 miles north of San Francisco, near Guerneville, California, 


we will age our brandy only in Eastern white 
oak casks. This gives our Korbel Brandy a 
character and beauty all its own. A fellow who 
writes for the local newspaper says that it is 
“mellow and lovely; like a full-bodied 
woman or a French horn.” If anybody 
would like to top that description, we would 
like to see it. 

Just write. 
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How to 


revive a 
wilted 
portfolio 


resort Cénie 


. fl . : | more of it in your home! 
W ere eas or |eWe 5 You might be interested, then, in the new 
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What helps a tired 

investment program snap back? 

Deep research, sure —but 

personal care also. Take the Thomson & 
McKinnon treatment. It's a down-to 
earth dedication to helping your 
investments flower. If we have planted a 
thought in your mind, by all means call. 


It's our business to help you invest wisely. 
THOMSON & M°KINNON 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Duluth « Evansville + Ft. Wayne + Indianapolis + Kenosha 
Lima + Madison Milwaukee + Oshkosh + South Bend 


Offices throughout the United States and Canada 





| What is the food of love, 
the voice of angels 
and soothes 
the savage breast? 


Music. 


\ Don't you need 


? 








Time-Lire Recorps’ program designed 





+ . te 
bring you the most distinctive mu f 

a each age-—from the Baroque to the Twen 

Ph | | 


(Maybe it’s the warm, dry, 
weather that makes eve 
feel like having fun 


tieth Century—on the highest quality re- 

cordings (produced by Angel). In addition, 

with each album, there’s a richly-illustrated 

companion book illuminating the music and 

Vv its background so as to understand it in 
sunny context. 





rybody Unlike other record clubs, there’s no n 
) imu 


membership dues or fees, The progr 


purchase or obligation to buy 






simply designed for your pleasur 
needs whether you want to start a rec 


library, supplement it, or enjoy a new ex- 








perience in the art of listening. If you need 
ic in your home, we'll be glad to 


send you more information. Just write to: 








more mt 


The Story of Great Music 
TIME-LIFE RECORDS 


Time & Life Building Chicago, Hlinois 60611 
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due Director Norman Panama, who 
keeps this airy nothing whooshing along 
so briskly that audiences may fail to 
notice how much of the ho ho is really 
just ho hum. 


Creaky Pelvis 

Spinout. Elvis Presley at 31 is really 
changing his scene. Eleven years of liv- 
ing high on the hawg (his income 
from films and royalties averages about 
$6,000,000 a year) has emphatically 
porked up his appearance. His cheeks 
are now so plump that he looks like a 
kid blowing bubble gum—and his mouth 
is still so squiggly that it looks as if the 
bubble had burst. What's more, he now 
sports a glossy something on his summit 
that adds at least five inches to his alti- 
tude and looks like a swatch of hot 
buttered yak wool. 

Age and affluence have also altered 
his style. His rhythm songs now have 
about as much rock as a rocking chair, 





PRESLEY & PAL IN “SPINOUT’ 
Standing tall with the yak wool. 


and the most widely deplored Pelvis in 
human history has practically ground to 
a halt. The Presley phiz moves even 
less—it just twitches now and_ then, 
maybe to scare off flies. For Presley, 
immobility may signify maturity. He ts 
pitching his act at some sort of adult 
audience—possibly adult chimpanzees. 
In his 22nd picture, at any rate, he 
plays what the script describes as “the 
perfect. American male”: a hot-rock 
singer who, as somebody remarks with 
a suggestive smirk, “does things.” About 
all he does on the screen is waggle an 
aggressive guitar and, in an electronical- 
ly reconstituted baritone, belt out a se- 
ries of steamy lyrics (“lll take the dish I 
please/ And please the dish I take”). 
Three dishes are set before him. One 
is a rich man hunter (Shelley Fabares) 
who offers him $5,000 to make beauti- 
ful music for her alone. Another is a 
lady sociologist (Diane McBain) who 
wants to interview him in depth, just to 
prove that her “analysis of the mating 
motive is right on the button.” Still an- 
other (Deborah Walley) is a lady in- 
strumentalist who offers him a mean 
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Storage space. Interlake Stor- 
age Racks put every cubic foot 
of space to work. You can erect 
structures up to the ceiling, or 
suspend from it—build over 
aisles or off a wall. Furthermore, 
you can make racks that you 
can walk on or drive through— 
conventional or cantilever. 









And, at our Newport Works in 
Kentucky, three giant electric 
furnaces make high grade, flat 
rolled steel for spiral and elec- 
tric weld pipe. We always have 
some left over. Would you like 
to make something of it? 


iinterlake 


STEEL CORPORATION 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS GOG27 


MERCHANT PIG - FLAT ROLLED STEEL - ELECTRIC WELO LINE PIPE » SPIRAL WELOED PIPE + STEEL STRAPPING & MACHINES - NON-METALLIC STRAPPING 
L MACHINES - STITCHING WIRE. STAPLES & MACHINES + INFLATABLE DUNNAGE + STORAGE RACK « SLOTTED ANGLE - BARREL HOOPS - FLEXIBLE CONDUIT 
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You can add up to 8 relaxing hours to your stay in Tokyo—by flying Northwest 


Will the person who 
flew Northwest to Tokyo 
please stand up? 





(Smart fellow. Saved himself 8 hours.) 
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the Uncommon Motor Oil 

100% Pure Pennsylvania 

Wolf's Head Oil Refining Co. 
Oil City, Pa. 





rhythm section and something that in 
her wide Midwestern accent sounds like 
“goremay c’k'n.” 

Whatever it is, Elvis isn't having any. 
He prefers dogs to girls and cars to both. 
At the fade he is keeping company with 
a ‘29 Duesenberg. “I'll really travel,” the 
feller bellers, “and hit the gravel. But 
I'll be back.” Forewarned is forearmed. 


Four for the Raid 


The Professionals. After coolly gun- 
ning down ten treacherous bandidos in 
a steamy Mexican arroyo, four scraggly 
do-gooders take a long look at the dead 
men’s mounts. They hate killing horses, 
but you don’t leave that kind of evidence 
roaming around. “They're harmless,” 
says one. “Nothing’s harmless in this 
desert unless it’s dead,” snaps a pardner 
Though the horses are spared, every- 
thing else that moves is soon either dy- 
ing, wounded or dodging 

Trigger fingers twitching, the four 
hirelings have just embarked on what 
they believe to be a mission of mercy. 
The pay is $10,000 apiece. The time is 
the early 1900s. Villa’s revolutionaries 
are up to trouble on both sides of the 
border, but few can match the hot-eyed 
fury of Jestis Raza (Jack Palance). 
“What a name for the bloodiest cut- 
throat in Mexico!” roars Land Baron 
Ralph Bellamy. “Last week he kidnaped 
my wife.” When the contraband wife ts 
$100,000 worth of woman like Claudia 
Cardinale, matters are urgent enough to 
enlist Lee Marvin as a former Rough 
Rider, Woody Strode as a cunning scout, 
Robert Ryan as a nail-hard ex-cavalry- 
man, and Burt Lancaster as a passionate 
explosives expert with a yen for “100- 
proof whisky, 90-proof women and 1|4- 
karat gold.” 

How the four make war on Raza’s 
remote desert stronghold is the raw 
meat of The Professionals, and there 
hasn't been a livelier western whoop-up 
since Villain Palance bared fang and 
claw against Shane. Only once does the 
action slow down, during a gum battle 
between Palance and Lancaster, who 
seem to be firing off philosophical asides 
about the life of violence mainly be- 
cause they need a rest. Most of the dia- 
logue has a whiplash sting, and since 
the scenario is chiefly concerned with 
ambushes and train holdups and mus- 
cle-hard suspense, there is seldom time 
out for blather. 

“We've got to make them think we're 
the Mexican army,” muses Marvin, plot- 
ting strategy after his tight-lipped raid- 
ers have secretly witnessed the handidos’ 
justice, meted out bullet by bullet be- 
side the tracks to a whole trainload of 
captured Federales. Keeping the good 
guys and bad guys sharply in his sights 
at all times, Director Richard Brooks 
(Elmer Gantry) sets up a neal surprise 
or two and shows a marksman’s instinct 
for knowing what to do with all that 
awesome western scenery—he pumps it 
full of high-gauge performances, guts, 
ingenuity, flaming arrows, dynamite and 
hot lead 


To learn more about 


a challenging new career, 


call the General Agent 
nearest you: 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago, A. A. Norton, CLU 
Chicago, H. M. Stein, CLU 

Oak Park, J. D, Nall, CLU 

Peoria, Paul J. Wiesler 

Rockford, William P. Huston 
Skokie, C. R. Smaha 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis, H. Gene Pruner, CLU 
South Bend, S. M. Place 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville, J. H. Ward, Il, CLU 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit, R. C. Eisenach 

Detroit, Glenn B. Moore 

Grand Rapids, Keith M. Talsma, CLU 
Saginaw, R. J. MacDonald 
Southfield, R. C. Garrison 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, R. M. Fee & Company 
St. Paul, F. E. Roy 

OHIO 

Akron, Chapman & Villeneuve 
Cincinnati, W. Lewis Harrison 
Cleveland, Chapman & Shankland 
Cleveland, F. R. Breidenbach 
Columbus, Burton C. Holmes, CLU 
Dayton, Rollin G. Schuster 
Toledo, S. G. Carson & Associates 
WISCONSIN 

Appleton, Richard H. Powers 
Madison, James J. Rath, CLU 
Milwaukee, E. P. Kasche 
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A company is known by the men it keeps. 
We need more of the kind of men we have. 

























Some questions about you. 
Do you feel that you’re not achieving as much in your 
work as you should be? 

Did you arrive at your present job by chance? 

Are you happy in your work? 

Consider this: a career in life insurance with AEtna 
Life & Casualty permits your personal drives and 
ambitions to be the forces that shape your future. 
You're not held back by lack of seniority or 
opportunity. If you’re as good as you think you are, 









we need you, and you need us. 


Some facts about 42tna Life & Casualty. 
The world’s largest multiple line insurance organization 


in terms of assets. 
A company with international facilities, offering 


worldwide service for its corporate clients. 

One of the fastest-growing insurance companies. 

Satisfied policyholders . . . almost a third of the 
buyers of new Etna policies are previous Etna 
policyholders. 

The undisputed choice of businessmen. More 
businesses are group insured and have group annuities 
with Etna than with any other company. 


The challenge of a new career. 





It isn’t easy to qualify for a sales career with A&tna. 


ys aa 


Our representatives are selected with great care 
* because Aetna serves a market that requires unusual 
skill and knowledge on the part of the agent. That’s 
. why, whether selling business or personal insurance, 
¥ the name “Aetna” opens doors to you that would 
¥ otherwise be closed. 
+ The demands and the rewards. 
vi What can you hope to get from a sales career with 
\ Etna? Substantial income. Satisfaction. 
° Independence. Prestige. The opportunity to represent 
one of the largest and finest companies in the country. 
¥ What will you have to give in return? 
Time. Effort. Self-discipline. Determination. 
If you’ve read this far, you’re more than an idle reader. Let us 
hear from you, or the young man you have in mind. Write to 
the Director of Training, Life Division, 2tna Life & Casualty, 
Hartford, Conn. 06115. Or call the General Agent 
nearest you listed in the adjacent column. 
And good luck. 
THE CHOICE OF BUSINESSMEN 4 PH | 
¢ “An equal opportunity employer” 
F tna Life & Casualty, Hartford, Conn. LIFE & CASUALTY 
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Like a Delinquent Dunderhead 


WINSTON S. CHURCHILL by Randolph S 
Churchill. 614 pages. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $10 


“Gadzooks, what a long way that 
seems to take one back!” Winston 
Churchill, in a letter to his mother, was 
musing on the long reign of Queen Vic- 
toria and her death in 1901. The reader 
may well say “gadzooks” about the first 
volume of the life of Churchill by his 
son Randolph, which goes back even 
farther. Churchill, then 26, missed 
Queen Victoria’s funeral (he was in 
Winnipeg winding up a profitable lec- 
ture tour); there would not be a greater 
one in London until his own death 64 
years later. 

Little is unknown about the private 
life of the most famous public man of 
modern times. It may be wondered how 
even his son could add much to the 
animated image of the great man. Yet 
Randolph's biography succeeds. It is not 
just another item in the hefty shelf of 
Churchill memorabilia, and it is more 
than a son's pious exercise. Randolph, 
55, is able to suppress his own rather 
gaudy personality, intrudes into the nar- 
rative only once or twice, and then only 
with the purpose of contrasting the gen- 
erous treatment he received at the 
hands of his father with the harsh and 
demanding rule that Lord Randolph 
imposed upon the boy Winston. This is 
not the Churchill who was frustrated at 
Yalta but the Churchill who was flogged 
for stealing sugar from the pantry at 
his prep school, the Churchill who col- 
lected toy soldiers (at a few shillings 
a platoon). 

Olympian Ultimatums. In Victorian 
times, the game of Fathers & Sons was a 
ruthless affair, Lord Randolph, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in 1886, was type 
and exemplar of a caste—the British 
aristocracy, whose members had pride, 
privilege, titles to mark them off from 
lesser men, retinues of servants and the 


WINNY AT 13 


habit of ruling a vast household and an 
empire. They exacted a fearful price of 
admission from their heirs; the initiation 
rites were as painful as and more pro- 
longed than those for an Apache brave. 
Before the little lordlings could dish it 
out, they had to learn to take it. 

Lord Randolph, a genial wit to his 
public, was pretty much an ogre to 
his son. He believed that he had been 
cursed with a backward boy and treated 
Winston like a delinquent dunderhead. 
He hardly condescended to correspond 
directly with his son, and communicat- 
ed his bleak Olympian ultimatums on 
Winston’s tardiness, low school marks 
and other failures, through Lady Ran- 
dolph. He did not even let little Winny 
know that he himself had gone to 
Eton (as, explains Etonian Randolph, 
had six generations of Churchill), and 
contemptuously shoved his unsatisfac- 
tory son into Harrow. 

Harum-Scarum. Later he took more 
interest, especially as Winston was be- 
coming more expensive. Winston had 
scraped into Sandhurst but only into the 
cavalry, which was not expected to have 
as much brains as the infantry. Horses 
and the higher style of living required of 
a cavalry cadet would cost Lord Ran- 
dolph an extra £200 a year. Winston, 
high-spirited as always, had the nerve 
to express pleasure at his feat in getting 
into Sandhurst at all. His reward was a 
letter from his imperious papa which 
must rank as one of the nastiest ever 
written by a father to a son. After 
scolding Winston for his “slovenly 
happy-go-lucky harum-scarum style of 
work for which you have always been 
distinguished at your different schools,” 
Lord Randolph added: 

“Do not think I am going to take the 
trouble of writing long letters to you 
after every folly and failure. You need 
not trouble to write, as I no longer at- 
tach the slightest weight to anything you 
may say about your own acquirements 
& exploits. If you cannot prevent your- 
self from leading the idle and unprofit- 





FATHER MOTHER 


Initiation rites as painful as those for an Apache brave. 
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LIEUT. CHURCHILL AT 21 


able life you have had during your 
schooldays & later months, you will be- 
come a mere social wastrel, one of the 
hundreds of the public school failures, 
and you will degenerate into a shabby, 
unhappy & futile existence.” 

Winston’s own reply was a model of 
filial piety: “Thank you very much for 
writing to me. I am very sorry indeed 
that I have done so badly. Ever your 
loving son Winston S. Churchill. P.S. 
Excuse smudge, etc. as pens and blotting 
paper are awfully bad.” It was’ not 
ironically intended. His real reply came 
later with his biographical apologia for 
his father, written in 1905. Lord Ran- 
dolph would be incredulous if he knew 
that the only way anyone today remem- 
bers his name is because his doltish 
son wrote a book about him. 

"I'm Bankrupt.’ Much of Winston's 
story is told in his letters to his mother. 
It would be nice to say that he had bet- 
ter luck in her than in his father. It was 
she who was lucky. A selfish great lady 
of fashion, a splendid horsewoman and 
a spendthrift, she had little time for her 
son until, from the evidence, her son 
taught her how to be a mother as well. 

He begins with demands for more 
pocket money: at eleven, “I am bank- 
rupt”; at 13, “the Exchequer would bear 
replenishing.” He progresses to demand 
assistance in getting jobs with the army, 
the press and in politics. She had great 
influence in that oligarchical Victorian 
age, and Winston exploited it to the 
limit, getting “beloved Mama” to men- 
tion at dinner to the head of the army 
that Winston would like such and such 
a job. He wrote from school imploring 
(in vain) that she put herself out to 
enable him to be home for Christmas. 
Mama was pretty cool about it, and 
replied that she would not read more 
than the first page of his letter as “the 
style does not please me.” 

It was almost more than 
could take. Next day he wrote: 

“Never would I have believed that 
you would have been so unkind, I can’t 


Winston 








Whirlpool believes in variety of choice 


manufactures a dozen types and hundreds 

of models of appliances . . . more than five 

million of them last year. But when it comes 

to service, we're strictly for one... and 

° only one... . standard. Yes . . . when 

A dozen different any RCA WHIRLPOOL home appliance 
needs any service, we want it to 


get the same high standard of 


types of appliances, fn i en, 
but only one kind ===" 


dealers and service organiza- 

f 2 tions... check to be certain they have 

O SErV1ICe properly-trained mechanics, correct equipment 

, and factory-specified parts. Then we franchise 


only those who agree to live up to the Tech- 


... prompt, courteous 
and guaranteed 


Care service pledge of prompt, courteous ser- 
vice... and to give a written 30-day guarantee 
on all their work, too! Those are the only 
ones who can display the sign of Tech-Care 
service. When you see it, you know you can 
count on the finest service for the finest ap- 
pliances. It’s one of the things we do to pro- 


vide satisfaction 






with our products. 
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Demand for our automatic 
dishwashers has doubled in 
the past couple of years. Sales have also 
been good for Whirlpool-built refrigerators, ranges, 
freezers, food waste disposers, washers, dryers, 
heating and air conditioning equipment, ice cube 
makers, vacuum cleaners, dehumidifiers. Result: 
Whirlpool is the world’s leading manufacturer of 
major home appliances. For Tech-Care service, call 

your local dealer or our distributor. 


: 


CORPORATION BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


RCA WHIRLPOOL Appliances are Products of Whirlpool Corporation 
Trademark RCA used by authority of trademark owner, Radio Corporation of America. 








“This time I won't 
forget. 
When Ed says 
Scotch, he means 
Johnnie Walker Red. 


Johnnie Walker Red 
Johnnie Walker Red 
Johnnie Walker Red?’ 





ae ‘% Johnnie Walker Red, so smooth it’s the world’s largest-selling Scotch. 


BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 85.8 PROOF. IMPORTEO BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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tell you how wretched you have made 
me feel—instead of doing everything to 
make me happy you go and cut the 
ground away from under my feet like 
that. Oh my Mummy! | am more un- 
happy than I can possibly say. Your 
unkindness has relieved me however 
from all feelings of duty. I too can for- 
get. Darling Mama if you want me to 
do anything for you, especially so great 
a sacrifice don’t be cruel to 
Your loving son 
Winny.” 

Glorious Ending. The sad story of a 
Victorian upbringing has been told 
many times in the rich literature of 
English diatribe against parents, such as 
Samuel Butler's The Way of All Flesh 
and Edmund Gosse’s Father and Son. 
Here, the sad story has not only a happy 
but a glorious ending. Miraculously, 
little Winny became Winston Churchill. 
When, in 1932, Randolph first had the 
notion of writing his father’s biography, 
he was offered £450 in advance royal- 
ties. In a telegram, Winston “depre- 
cated” the “premature attempt” as im- 
provident, “Just wait and you will make 
thousands instead of hundreds.” As usu- 
al, the old man was right about money 
and timing. For once he understated 
things. Randolph may well make a mil- 
lion. The London Daily Telegraph has 
paid £200,000 for first serial rights, the 
British publishers have advance orders 
for 100,000 copies, and in the U.S., 
with the Literary Guild selection in the 
bag, preliminary sales are expected to 
reach 250,000 copies at the outset. And 
this book, taking Winston to age 26, is 
only Volume 1; four more installments 
are in prospect. 


Pessimist’s World 


SOCIAL ORIGINS OF DICTATORSHIP 
AND DEMOCRACY by Barrington Moore 
Jr. 559 pages. Beacon Press. $10 


Most people would agree that man- 
kind, despite painful lapses, has brought 
civilization a long way from the primor- 
dial rule of tooth and claw. Barrington 
Moore Jr. is not at all that sanguine. His 
view of civilization, in fact, is down- 
right gloomy. It is Moore's thesis in this 
difficult and challenging book that mod- 
ern man has yet to repeal his jungle past. 

Moore, 53, a senior research fellow 
at Harvard’s Russian Research Center 
and onetime analyst for the OSS, reached 
his conclusion after patient years of 
studying the — structures—democracy, 
Communism, fascism—that mankind 
has erected, ostensibly to replace the 
tyranny of brute force. His first books 
focused on Soviet Communism as the 
newest and in some ways the most 
promising experiment in government. 
But he was soon disillusioned: Com- 
munism, he decided and said,* was all 
promise and no performance. In this 
book, which embraces all forms of 


The Dilemma of Power 


U.S.S.R. 


* In Soviet Politics 
(1950) and Terror and Progress 
(1954). 
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Yes, we are old-fashioned in some ways 


(especially about pleasing our passengers) 


You'll notice a lot that’s new the second you step aboard Northern 
Pacifie’s sleek North Coast Limited. But old-fashioned things are 
there, too. Like graciousness. And spaciousness. In fact, many, many 
things you may have been missing, are what this great train really is. 

For example, it’s a room big enough for a family; private enough for 
an office. It’s full-length beds; marvelous sleep. It’s a promenade to 
a congenial club car; a step into a Vista-Dome under a vault of stars; 
it’s an adventure in luxurious, comfortable travel. 

It’s dining with white linen, a real table, a real chair... anda 
maitre d’ to hold it for you. It’s a menu with a wide choice and a 
dinner served in courses. Yes, and a picture-window panorama at eye 
level that will take your breath away. 

It’s all these things. plus a dedicated crew with old-fashioned ideas 
about making the customer want to come back again and again. This, 
we feel, is the way to run a railroad. This is the way we run the NP. 


Northern Pacific Railway S) 


CHICAGO « TWIN CITIES « BILLINGS + SPOKANE « SEATTLE + PORTLAND 


Imagine! Teaching with 
a doctorate for $50.00 a month! 

In spite of Father Kramer's bargain 
salary, the cost of keeping little 
St. Joseph’s a high quality private college 
is staggering! The college wants to 
pay top salaries to attract and keep lay 
teachers. New dormitories are needed, 
and the rising cost of food hits hard 
when you're feeding 1,300 students. 
(By graduation one hungry young man 
can eat $2,500.00 worth of food.) 

In a nut shell the problem is eo 
the cost of educating has zoomed 2% 
in the past two years. Yes, the cost 
is staggering .. . but the need is urgent. 
America needs young men with a good 
Christian education now more than 
ever—don't you think? That means 
more work and probably no raise 
for Father Kramer. His last raise went for 
new faculty housing and a campus 
activity center. His next raise will 
prob: ibly go toward better housing for 
St. Joseph’ s library. 

Good thing F ather Kramer’s smart 

he'll never be rich. 

We felt it was worth the cost of 
this page to talk to you. We are 
looking for people who might become 
our friends. If you would like to 
help us, we would be grateful. 
St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Indiana 


he’s 
sosma 
how come he’s 


ot rich: 
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Father William J. Kramer, C.PP.S., 
L.Se.N., Sc.D 














Meet your next automobile: 
with a little help from Abex. 


Of course it doesn’t look like much 
right now. Yet, without those pel- 
lets, there’d probably be no auto- 
mobile. 

Years ago, the easily accessible 
iron-rich ore deposits of the 
Mesabi Range started to diminish. 
What was easily available was a 
low-grade ore called taconite. 
Problem: could it be mined eco- 
nomically? It could. With a little 
help from Abex. 

Our Amsco Division makes 
tough castings that provide the 
crush for rock crushers. Into the 
crushers go tons of taconite, Even- 
tually, the taconite iggmilled into 
fine powder. Which@igethen con- 

a * 





| centrated into pellets containing 


up to 70 per cent iron. 

Take another look at those pel- 
lets. With a little paint, a little 
styling, they could turn out to be 
your next sedan. 

Cast metal products is just one 
of the ways we help industry and 
people go. We also make friction 
products, hydraulic equipment, 
and products for railroads. How 


can we help you? 


CORPORATION 


Formerly American Brake Shoe Company 
530 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10036 








I penne inch ..asin steel wool 





Used any of this lately? Sure you have. But do you know 
at it’s precision ? Made on ingenious n nes that 
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government, he grants no better marks 
to democracy. 

Peasants & Princes. At the historical 
level, Social Origins is no more than a 
consideration of the various routes by 
which some of the world’s countries— 
England, France, the U.S., China, In- 
dia and Japan—have climbed from farm 
to industrial cultures in the past three 
centuries. The transition, Moore says, 
was unavoidable. As the peasant farm- 
er began to produce more than he and 
his family could eat, a lively host of 
predators—kings, princes, landlords, a 
new commercial class—contended for 
the surplus. 

The competition took many forms, 
all capitalistic, and gave birth to 
many different forms of government. In 
18th century England and France, bud- 
ding capitalists strove with a waning 





BARRINGTON MOORE JR 
Same formula that governs the jungle. 


monarchical power to establish democ- 
racy, Or a working balance between the 
perquisites of government and the per- 
quisites of merchant princes. In Germa- 
ny and Japan, where the peasantry was 
too weak or disunited to resist, the same 
power struggle generated fascism—a 
conservative revolution imposed from 
the top. In China and Russia, political 
schemers carefully marshaled peasant 
discontent, smoldering over centuries, 
and used it to overthrow the old order 
—creating Communism 

Price of Progress. Moore is less in- 
terested in the difference between the 
forms than in their similarities. What- 
ever industrialization led to, he says, it 
was born of human greed, and the in- 
stallation cost was everywhere appall- 
ing. Where progress came slowly, as in 
the case of Japan, which has never had 
a revolution, its price was dissipated 
through long centuries of repression. 
India, a country still awaiting transi- 
tion to the modern world, is still paying 
that price. 

Where change comes quickly, as in 
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USO 
[5 THERE... 
ONLY IF YOU CARE 


Who cares if he's up to his neck in a rice paddy, six thousand 
miles from home? 


Who cares if he’s lonely, at that frozen Arctic outpost? 

Who cares how he feels, patrolling the barbed-wire edge of dan- 
ger—Berlin, Korea, Guantanamo Bay? 

Who cares what he does, when his ship comes in to that teeming 
foreign port? 

You care, when you give to USO. Because USO is there, bringing 
the grateful handclasp from home to faraway places. Bringing 
entertainment and laughter to our loneliest outposts. Offering a 
choice of conduct in overcrowded cities and camp towns here 
and overseas. 

Is USO needed today? Just ask our 2,300,000 servicemen and 
women, who visited our 167 clubs and 71 camp shows over 20 
million times last year! 

Know a better way to say you're grateful to them, for helping to 
safeguard you? Remember, civilian-supported USO depends en- 
tirely on your contribution to your local United «s9NG 
Fund or Community Chest. Give, because USO is % 
there, only if you care! f 
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One in a series presented by Illinois Bell Telephone Company 


Will you take a helicopter to work in 1975? 


Will expressways destroy our cities? 


Will your son find a career in transportation? 


We asked Ben Heineman 





Illinois Bell commissioned Paul M. 
Angle (above), noted Illinois author 
and historian, to talk with Ben 
Heineman, Chairman and President of 
the Chicago and North Western 
Railway, about the future of 
transportation in Illinois. 


The Concrete Desert 


Angle: You came to the North Western 
when suburban service was pretty 
sick. How is it now? 


Heineman: It's at an all-time peak in 
terms of utilization and is continuing 
this growth. Suburban service is really 
one of my greatest interests. Although 
it accounts for only about 6% of our 
total business, it offers a considerable 
challenge and an immense social 
utility. 

If a metropolitan area is to have the 
force and the direction that make it a 
significant part of a growing and vital 
society, there must be a Central City. 
And for a Central City to exist, there 
has to be an efficient and effective 
means of bringing people in and out 
of it during the peak periods. 
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Expressways are a magnificent form 
of transportation but they become 
saturated during peak periods. And if 
they are utilized as the principal 
means of transportation, they tend to 
make the Central City into a concrete 
desert for the parking of automobiles. 
The saturation discourages people 
from coming into the Central City and 
this forces a decentralization which 
could ultimately destroy it. 

Public transportation, on the other 
hand, if it is appealing to the public; 
can prevent this and preserve the 
viability of the Central City. 


Commuting By Helicopter 
Angle: What are the limits to the 
development of public transportation? 


Heineman: None at all! All the 
railroads could, at relatively small 
expense, materially enlarge transpor- 
tation capabilities in connection with 
suburban operation. 

We don't conceive of suburban 
service confined to rails. We are now 
investigating the possibilities of 
helicopter commuter service between 
Chicago and such areas as Milwaukee, 
Rockford, Kenosha and Racine. 

One would take an escalator to a 
helicopter platform on top of our 
commuter station in Chicago, get into 
a helicopter which would leave every 
30 minutes for, perhaps, Milwaukee. 
There it would land in the center of 
the city on top of the Union Station 
and passengers would descend by 
escalator to the street. Our time tables 
indicate this could be done in a matter 
of 20 to 22 minutes. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 
Angle: How does the multiplicity of 
governmental units affect 
transportation? 


Heineman: In the East, suburban 
service is under the regulation of 
commissions from several states. 
Many of these have not had common 
goals or philosophies and this has been 
one of the contributing causes toward 
the deterioration of suburban 


transportation in that section. 

But here we have a single regulatory 
body —the Illinois Commerce 
Commission. Regardless of the 
political party in power, in my 
experience, the Illinois Commerce 
Commission has been uniformly 
devoted to the development of 
effective and efficient commuter 
service. 


The “Fourth Seacoast” 

Angle: What are the factors that have 
made Chicago and Illinois into a great 
transportation center? 


Heineman: We are located at the 
center of the “fourth seacoast” of the 
United States — the fantastic Great 
Lakes system; the marvelous Illinois 





and Mississippi waterway to the Gulf. 
This is really one of the great 
wonders of the world. 

It’s inevitable that this immense 
water system will have a huge impact 
on the economy, society and culture 
of Chicago. The St. Lawrence seaway 
was opened to ocean draft vessels as 
recently as 1959 and has been an 
immense benefit to this whole area 
which will expand beyond our wildest 
dreams in the next 25 to 30 years. 

Just as Midway Airport in its day 
was the busiest airport in the world, 
today O'Hare Airport is the busiest 
airport in the world. We have here 
unparalleled public transportation— 
rail, air and water—plus an immense 
network of expressways and 
throughways that fan out to all parts 
of the country. 
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Angle: You used the word 
“unparalleled.” Did you mean it 
literally? 


Heineman: In all directions, all points 
of the compass, by land, by sea, by 
air, Chicago and Illinois are unique in 
this respect. 


Angle: And to that factor more than 
any other you attribute an amazing 
growth in this region? 


Heineman: Yes, I really think this is 
inevitable. There can be no doubt that 
all forms of transportation will make 
a vast contribution to this great future. 


Careers In Transportation 
Angle: What do you think of careers 
in transportation? 


Heineman: Transportation of all kinds 
is going to be entering into its “Golden 
Age.” In all forms—air, water, truck, 
rail—there is going to be a vast 
expansion. With this expansion there 
will inevitably come a vast increase 

in the opportunities for trained and 
interested people. People in the 
transportation business think of it as 
one of the most exciting, challenging, 
and socially constructive forms of 
human endeavor. 


Heineman: I agree with you. I don't 
think this attitude does prevail and I 
think this rests on the fact that the vast 
renaissance in transportation is not as 
yet understood by the public. When 

it becomes understood more clearly, 
it will attract people in increasing 
numbers. 


Renaissance In Transportation 
Angle: What do you mean by the 
“vast renaissance in transportation?” 


Heineman: I don't think we have any 
idea of what air transportation will 
be in the next twenty-five to thirty 
years. I think of the technological 
changes, the vertical plane, the freight 
to be carried by air, the supersonic 
air transports which will carry us 
between Chicago and London in a 
matter of two or three hours. I think 
all of these things lie just over the 
horizon. 

For the first time in perhaps fifty 
years the railroads stand on the brink 
of great breakthroughs in terms of 
technology, and management 
technique. Their role in society is 
becoming much clearer and it’s a 
challenging one that is going to offer 
great opportunity for those who 





Angle: I question whether 
that attitude prevails 
outside the trans- - 
portation business. 




























take advantage of it 

The same comments I’ve made 
about air and rail can be made with 
equa! vigor about motor and water 
transportation. 


Angle: Have you ever been tempted 
to move on, to tackle other challenges 
out of Illinois? 


Heineman: I've been asked to leave 
Chicago and leave Illinois for other 
large attractive cities at various times 
in my life, and I have, oddly enough, 
never had any hesitation about saying 
no. One of the dominant factors has 
been my feeling about Chicago and 
Illinois, the great Middlewestern area. 
So I can certainly say that for one 

who adopted Chicago and was adopted 
by it, it has been a very happy union. 


Complete Interview Available 


Illinois Bell has presented this 
interview—condensed to satisfy the 
demands of space—in the hope that 
the reader will find new reasons to take 
pride in the promise of Illinois. 

We at Illinois Bell pledge ourselves 
to work for the continued advancement 
of Illinois and its people. We realize 
that only in a growing, prospering 
state can any private enterprise hope 
to grow and prosper, too. 

We encourage business to build and 
grow in Illinois. And we invite all 
persons who want to live in a vital, 
vigorous community to come to 
Illinois. 

We know you will enjoy reading, 
and saving for future reference, the 
complete Ben Heineman interview. 
Send for as many booklets as you need. 
Just clip this coupon and send it 
to Illinois Bell Telephone. 


Take pride in the promise of Illinois 


Illinois Bell Telephone . 
Dept. 1-A, 212 W. Washington Street = 
Chicago, Illinois 60606. : 


Please send me copies of the ° 
complete Ben Heineman interview. ! 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 
















































. In a child’s world... 
of wonder, 
s questions, | 
| curiosity, 
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; give a 
Rand M¢Nally World 


of authoritative answers 





THE VIKING 
Any child will think the world of this 
authoritative raised relief World Por- 
trait 12-inch globe. It's a sturdy piece 
of furniture which will withstand the 
thrusts of inquisitive young fingers and 
a comprehensive answer to the de- 
mands of inquiring young minds. Its 
sturdy pedestal base places the globe 
at an easy height of 36 inches, just 
right for youngsters. 

The brass-plated base holds a hand- 
crafted walnut finished pedestal. It is 
mounted on a double-action meridian 
ring. A touch of the finger locates any 
place in the world, quickly. 

Answer your gift problems with the 
globe that equips your children with 
the answers. $19.95 
Multicolor political globe $17.95 
16” diameter globe $39.95 

At department, stationery, and 


book stores, other Rand McNally 
globes from $8.95 to $165.00. 
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bloody revolutions, the cost seems high- 
er only because it is quickly met. The 
U.S. Civil War, which Moore terms a 
revolutionary victory of democracy (the 
North) over fascism (the South), took 
more than 700,000 lives but lasted only 
five years. England’s serfs, who were 
the victims of that country’s progress, 
virtually vanished in a century. 

Noble Professions. Social Origins re- 
duces civilization’s form sheet to the 


| same formula that governs the jungle: 


someone wants something and takes it 
at the expense of someone else—in- 
variably the little guy, the helpless, the 
unendowed. Moore seems to see no evi- 
dence that the recipe has gone out of 
style. His book bears down on con- 
temporary evidence, particularly the 


| U.S. Negro’s continuing struggle to col- 


lect the rights that the Constitution de- 
fined as his 177 years ago. Despite the 
black man’s recent progress, Moore re- 
mains pessimistic. “At bottom,” he says, 
“the struggle of the Negroes and their 
white allies concerns contemporary cap- 
italist democracy’s capacity to live up 
to its noble professions, something no 
society has ever done.” 


Actor as Writer 


THE FRONTIERS OF THE SEA by Peter 
Ustinov. 247 pages. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown, $4.95. 


Peter Ustinov, an actor who writes, 
prefers to be known as a writer who 
acts. “Acting is the quickest way of 
making a living,” he says. “Writing is a 
longer-term thing. It is also—from the 
purely day-to-day angle—a kind of in- 
surance policy.” 

If he is really seeking an insurance 
shelter, it seems clear that at 45, Usti- 
nov has few worries. Successful as ac- 
tor, director, composer, mimic and rac- 
onteur, he has also established himself 
as an author of respectable talent and 
prodigious output. Besides 16 plays (in- 
cluding The Love of Four Colonels and 
Romanoff and Juliet), he has tooled a 
better-than-average novel, The Loser, 
a collection of short stories, Add a Dash 
of Pity, and two volumes of better- 
than-average caricatures. 

What Ustinov has done, though, is 
dissipate his talents to the point where 
his prose fails for lack of discipline. This 
new volume of nine short stories is an 
example. Ustinov sometimes draws his 
characters so broadly that they are not 
entirely believable on the printed page. 
In Dreams of Papua, a tale of high 
policymaking in Washington, there is a 
good deal of wry satire, but it de- 
teriorates into dispirited burlesque, 
though given the proper setting and 
makeup, Ustinov could probably make 
something hilariously funny of it. 

Nevertheless, the stories on balance 
are often captivating, and two of them 
alone make the book well worth read- 
ing. The best is the title story, which 
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Write for our free booklet that tells 
how competition makes things better. 
Brand Names —— 
Foundation, Inc. BRAND 

292 Madison Avenue | NAMES 

New York, N.Y. 10017 
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South America 
a vacation hideout for the few... 


Chilean-Argentine lakes—the greatest fishing in the world! 


Buenos Aires Hippodrome—minimum bet 55¢! 


Corvina a la Hucncaina—delicious! 





Panagra goes there every day 


Not everybody knows about South America —yet. 
That’s what makes a vacation there so great — 
there’s no waiting in line. And it’s so very easy to 
get to. On Panagra, the one U.S. airline specializ- 
ing only in South American travel. Flying over 
the routes of National, Pan Am and Panagra, our 
El InterAmericano DC-8’s leave from New York 


and Miami for South America every night of the 
week. They’re the most frequent jets to Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, Chile and Argentina. Now, you can 
fly from New York to Buenos Aires, with stops at 
all the fun places in between, for only $550, round 
trip Jet economy excursion fare. Got a little vaca- 
tion time? See your Travel Agent! 


FLY PANAGRA 


TO SOUTH AMERICA 
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Anyone who feels that way doesn't know what he’s scribbling 


about. Over half the electricity generated in this country is 
derived from coal. Steel is dependent on coal. Cement, 
come chemicals, textiles, food—all industries utilize this 
form of energy. The fact is coal is vital to our civilization. 
on And, as our economy grows, so does the need for this precious 
= 


fuel. Coal isn't on its way out. It’s on its way up 


For further information, write 1130 17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036. 





Coal for a Better America 
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JEAN MARQUIS 


PETER USTINOV 
Plenty of insurance. 


learns to speak the other's language. In 
Life Is an Operetta, Ustinov uses his 
expertise to write a deceptively simple 
account of a Hungarian singer who will 
linger in memory as the quintessential 
Hungarian female on the make. 


Short Notices 


THE MASK OF APOLLO by Mary Re- 
nault. 371 pages. Pantheon. $3.95 

Mary Renault's appreciation of the 
glory that was Greece has produced 
three fine period novels—The Last of 
the Wine, The King Must Die and The 
Bull from the Sea—each fondly flavored 
with enthusiasm and scholarship. In this 
fourth reconstruction of the Hellenic 
past, she grapples with the ordeal of 
Dion of Syracuse, who tried vainly, 24 
centuries ago, to convert a tyranny into 
Plato’s ideal city-state. This theme does 
not easily catch the modern fancy; after 
all, the roll of centuries has only em- 
phasized the unattainability of Dion's 
dream. It appears that Author Renault 
has at last cleaned out the Attic. 


THE TROJANS by Wirt Williams. 494 
pages. Little, Brown. $6.95 

Lotsa tararara here. All about shoot- 
ing multimillion-dollar movie — epic. 
Called Helen of Troy. Greek island lo- 
cation. Nine million-dollar budget. Al- 
ready $5,000,000 over that. Disaster. 
Fault of Superstar Margaret Dayton. 
She disappears. How to render Mar- 
garet: get the way she fills the blue 
jeans. Banal but central. She has one 
hell of a behind. But remember: a 
schoolgirl animated by sex. Tell about 
Margaret's sex life. Husband's. Mama's. 
Producer's. Director's. Agent's. Co- 
star's. Don’t forget character with shoe 
fetish. Add a little lesbianism. Anything 
else? No? O.K. Margaret returns. Shoot- 
ing resumes. Everybody happy. Fade 
out into wine-dark sea 
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HIS NECK 
Might Save 


YOUR 
HEART 


High blood pressure can cause 
stroke and contribute to heart 
attack. But the giraffe, with sky- 
high pressure pushing blood up 10 
feet of neck, escapes these threats. 
Research scientists have been 
searching for reasons. Their find- 
ings might help guard you against 
high blood pressure damage. 


Nearly 100 million Heart Fund 
dollars have been spent since 1949 
on many vital research studies. 
Thousands of lives have been saved 
as a result, but the cardiovascular 
diseases remain your Number 1 
health enemy. Scientists need more 
dollars now to expand their search. 
Help them to help you. 


GIVE... 


so more will live 


HEART FUND 
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an elephant 
riding on araft? 


THE ST. PAUL 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
DID. 





You's think a raft-riding ele- 
phant was too kooky for a 
venerable company like us to 
insure. (Venerable, we're practi- 
cally Dickensian.) 

But true to our reputation for 
creative underwriting, we said 
we'd try. (It seems elephants are 
good swimmers, so it was a 
good risk and we covered it.) 


Q. Why did the elephant 
people come to us 
anyway? 

A. Well because The St. Paul is 
quietly notable for insuring 
things never insured before. 
(Electronic data processing 
equipment, farm crops against 


4 fy 


hail, fur coats against theft, 
to name some.) 


Haven't you got an 
elephant? 

Don't fret. We also write 
good Non-Elephant insur- 
ance. (What do you want in- 
sured: your house, your busi- 
ness, your car, your health, 
your life, your reputation?) 


Q. Is the elephant 
important? 

A. No. Our broad-minded kind 
of underwriting is. (You get 
a lot more service out of an 
insurance company with 
imagination.) 

The day you want Creativity, 

Solvency, and Derring-Do all in 

one insurance company, you 

probably want The St. Paul. We 

don’t know any other with a// 

those lovable characteristics. 
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World's Quietest Insurance 
Company ? Maybe, because we 
didn't advertise for about.a 
century. We're trying to 
remedy that, though; and our 
Agents will talk. Look in the 
Yellow Pages 


THE ST. PAUL 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 





Serving you around the world... around the clock 


St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Life Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55102 
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Old Forester a) 
kind of season 









The bite of brittle air. The playful 
blink of lights. The warm companionship of 
a great bourbon. To give and to enjoy. 

. Cheers! It’s an Old Forester kind of season. 
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At 86 or 100 proof 
“There is nothing better in the market” 


ornamented gift carton at no extra cost. 
Also available: the standard fifth of \ 
Old Forester in the same handsome carton. 


Old Forester gift decanter and beautifully | 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY » 86 PROOF * 100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND + BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION * AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY © 1966 








KENT puts the flavor of 
the world’s finest tobaccos 
through the KENT filter- 
for the most satisfying taste 
in filter smoking today. 


JMore taste...fine tobacco 


6Yo a smoker its a KENT 


